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PREFACE 


This volume is designed as a guide for a course in coun- 
try newspaper work in schools of journalism, and as a 
handbook for editors and publishers of country newspapers. 
In it an attempt has been made to cover briefly the entire 
field of country journalism, with emphasis upon its modem 
trend — ^the adequate and dignified presentation of com- 
munity news. The work is based on nineteen years of 
newspaper experience, seven of which were spent as pub- 
lisher of a county-seat weekly. 

Acknowledgement is made to Prof. Grant Milnor Hyde, 
of the University of Wisconsin School of Journalism, and 
to John H. Casey, associate professor of journalism and 
country newspaper specialist at the University of Okla- 
homa, both of whom have read the entire manuscript, for 
many helpful suggestions for its improvement. The chap- 
ter on libel has been read by Justice Raymond L. Givens, 
of the Idaho Supreme Court, and the author is deeply in- 
debted to him for comments thereon. 


J. C. S. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL ASPECT OF COUNTRY JOURNALISM 

Definition of the Country Newspaper. — ^What is a coun- 
try newspaper? That is a question which can be answered 
only in a general way. Persons identified with the great 
dailies may classify as country newspapers all those which 
do not fall within the metropolitan category. Therefore, 
to them, a newspaper published in a city of 100,000 popu- 
lation appears to belong to the country classification. 

To a newspaper man in a city of 100,000, all newspapers 
in cities or towns of less population presumably are in the 
country class, and so on down the scale until the town of 
5,000 or less is reached. Newspapers in such towns scarcely 
can hope to escape the country classification, although 
some may merit more commendation than others, in similar 
towns, which have not kept pace with journalistic progress. 

The term indeed is elastic, and no arbitrary line of 
demarcation can be drawn between country and city news- 
papers, but for the sake of reaching a focal point upon 
which to base further deductions, the term country news- 
paper may be taken as referring to a newspaper, daily or 
weekly, of general circulation, published in a town up to 
5,000 population. Preferably, it is a county-seat weekly 
newspaper. 

The Newspaper as a Profession. — ^Tbe country news- 
paper is not something of which to be ashamed. Rather, it 
is an institution of which to be proud. To be a successful 

1 
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editor and publisher of a country newspaper is an accom- 
plishment that requires a high degree of intelligence, a 
general acquaintance with men and affairs, the ability to 
write clearly and concisely, a broad understanding of 
human nature, business acumen, and much technical infor- 
mation that is derived only after years of contact with 
newspaper work. 

No business or profession requires more extensive gen- 
eral knowledge on the part of the individual than does 
newspaper work. The product of the newspaper man is laid 
before a critical public and is subject to most careful 
analysis. 

The editor^s work is put to the acid test. He cannot con- 
ceal. He ever must reveal. What he has placed upon the 
printed page never can be erased. His blunders are irre- 
trievable. His ignorance soon is discovered. His words are 
an open sesame to the extent of his background of training 
and a key to the quantity of common sense that he pos- 
sesses. 

At the same time, such ability as he does possess is 
afforded ample opportunity for advantageous display, and 
should be utilized, not as by a seeker of self-praise, not as 
by an egoist, nor as a knave, nor as a money-mad zealot, 
but in a predominant spirit of public service. 

The Newspaper as a Public Institution. — The newspaper, 
a private business, is a public institution, but, of necessity, 
is. operated on a profitable basis, lest it fail to survive. 
The newspaper's chief duty is to the public it serves. Of 
this fact, sight never should be lost by one who is engaged 
in newspaper work. This truth should be indelibly im- 
pressed upon the mind of every editor. Even as the public 
schools, the universities, and the churches require adequate 
financing, both as to capital investment and maintenance, 
so does the newspaper require financial support. And the 
more successful the newspaper, financially, the better is the 
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public served. To the newspaper that is directed in honor- 
able, legitimate channels, with its duty to the public ever 
foremost, patronage will come in increasing volume. 

Measures of Success. — But success is not, in the long 
run, to be measured in dollars and cents, but in the value 
of the newspaper to the community in which it is pub- 
lished, its worth to the public, its usefulness as a servant 
to the commonweal, and the measure of satisfaction which 
the publisher derives from knowing that he has done his 
work faithfully and well. 

Honesty with the Public . — In order to be successful, the 
newspaper must enjoy the confidence of its readers, and this 
most desirable condition can be developed only through 
honest presentation of the news of the field that the paper 
covers. Flagrant omissions of genuine news, distortion, 
exaggeration, coloring of news to suit a given occasion or 
to fit the purpose of a certain class, political clique, group 
W advertisers, or division of society, certainly will detract 
noticeably from the pecuniary, as well as the moral, wel- 
fare of the publication and eventually will spell disaster. 

The editor who edits his newspaper with one hand out- 
stretched to Mammon may be firm in his belief that such 
a policy is the best for him to pursue, but he cannot at the 
same time be fair with his readers, to whom he owes an 
inviolable duty of honor and sincerity; time and experience 
will prove to him his fallacy. 

The newspaper that is financially successful is the best 
newspaper, but the newspaper that will dominate its field, 
command the respect of its readers, and yield ample re- 
turns is not the one that, through intrigue and subsidy, 
has rung up a large profit on the cash register, but, on the 
other hand, is the publication that, through honesty of 
purpose, has not broken faith with the public. It is one 
that jealously has guarded the confidence with which it 
has been intrusted, and ever has striven to give to its 
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readers an impartial, accurate, well-written, properly dis- 
played, clear, concise, and readable account of the news 
of the day, whether it extend far afield, to matters of 
national and international import, or be confined to state, 
county, and local affairs. 

Independence. — K newspaper that would prosper, that 
would meet with a full measure of support and command 
general respect, must be independent at all times. The 
editor should not in any manner permit himself to be sur- 
rounded by forces which dictate the editorial or business 
policies of his newspaper. He should be free to express his 
opinions; he should be courageous and honorable, and 
should be guided solely by that dominant force — public 
service, to which he has dedicated his labors. It should be 
his newspaper, and should reflect what may be termed that 
particular newspaper’s “personality,” firm in its purpose, 
decisive, honest, and true. 

A Leader in the Community . — The newspaper should be 
a leader in its community, and not a follower of the multi- 
tude. It should be a guiding star in time of trouble, a 
counsellor and a friend. It should be the most potent force 
in community life and welfare, and an instructor and enter- 
tainer. 

The Ideal Newspaper Does Not Exist. — The ideal news- 
paper does not exist. It cannot exist. No matter how well 
versed may be its publisher in newspaper practice, no mat- 
ter how intense and determined, how thorougli and pains- 
taking the effort, each issue will fall short, far short, of the 
goal. The path, stretching forth through the years, is beset 
by pitfalls at every step, and however cautious, he who 
does not occasionally stumble cannot belong to the human 
race. Yet, many of the dangers that lie ahead frequently 
can be discerned, and often it is possible to avoid them. 
Improved newspapers are the result of better thinking and 
the strict application of the ethics of journalism. 
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Modem Country Papers. — ^Modern countiy newspapers, 
in news and editorial treatment, display of news, typog- 
raphy, and in advertising and business methods, are 
modeled to a great extent after newspapers in large cities. 
They have discarded the hackneyed and inadequate han- 
dling of news, such as characterized the small-town paper 
of a quarter of a century ago. They print genuine news 
and treat it as such, present it in an interesting and attrac- 
tive style which instantly appeals to the reader and makes 
each issue eagerly awaited by all the subscribers. Type 
faces that are pleasing are used. Illustrations, cartoons, and 
comic strips are employed to advantage. Magazine pages 
and fiction, of especial appeal to women, are included in the 
paper. The modem and successful country paper is “jazzed 
up” to the age in which we live, without being ultra-sensa- 
tional or yellow. It is modern in every respect, and a worthy 
small brother to the better type of metropolitan journal. 
Only through persistence, energy, and understanding of its 
technique can an up-to-date newspaper be issued. Com- 
petition in the newspaper field is far too intense for a 
|K)or paper to be able to stand up against its progressive 
rivals. The country publisher who would reap the greatest 
rewards must be alert to whatever will interest, instruct, and 
entertain his rcatlers, to the end that the newspaper may 
hold them in a grip which they will be reluctant to have 
released. 

Community Pride in the Paper. — People are not slow to 
recognize the value of a good ncwspa|>er to the community. 
Residents of the smaller towns and rural districts are well 
educated. They travel. They read good books and maga- 
zines and metrofjolitan newspa|M;rs. Why, then, are they 
not entitled to a local newspajicr of high order? Indeed, they 
are entitled to a paper in their own community which 
reflects local news and gives opinion on local topics in an 
intelligent manner. A good newspaper is a distinctive civic 
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asset; and toward a paper that is ably and progressively 
conducted, independently and fearlessly, yet with fairness 
toward all, the public will point with unusual pride. The 
rewards for the owner of a newspaper that has commanded, 
not only the respect, but the high praise of its readers, will 
be many fold, but may be divided into two general classi- 
fications: first, the personal satisfaction which is derived 
from filling an important place and rendering distinct pub- 
lic service in community life and development; and second, 
substaiftial financial compensation. 

StTGGBSTrONS FOR ClASS WoRK 

1. Recalling country editors whom you know, are they, in your 

opinion, men who fit properly into their positions? Do they 
appear well informed on community problems and are they 
able to discuss them clearly and intelligently, as evidenced 
by the contents of their papers? Are they Imown as suc- 
cessful business men in their several communities, or are 
they, so to speak, on the ragged edge, or “just getting by,” 
because the community, aware of their journalistic shortcom- 
ings, is charitable toward them? 

2. Criticize several country papers, chosen at random, with a 

view to determining whether they are performing a distinct 
public service in the communities in which they are pub- 
lished. Is the newspaper really one that is performing a 
public service, or is it just an advertising sheet, with pages 
plugged by reprint and slush merely to dress the adver- 
tising, and give the whole the physical appearance of a 
newspaper? Do any of these newspapers impress you as 
being leaders in community affairs? Are they potent forces 
in community life? Do they tend to be builders, or are they 
destructive? Or do they lack character — simply drifting 
along with the current? Or do they seem to be ahead of 
the town? If they are endeavoring to arouse a community 
toward better highways, new schools, clean government, civic 
beauty, and culture, do you think they are playing the 
proper r61e? Or do you believe that these things should be 
left to the chamber of commerce and other civic organi- 
sations, while the newspaper only chronicles developments? 
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3. Are the newspapers, which you are criticizing from the point 

of view of service to the community, publications which, in 
your opinion, would create and retain the confidence of the 
reader, or do they contain propaganda and other matter 
calculated to mislead the reader and to influence him in 
channels that are not to the best public interest? Does any 
one of these papers appear to be the organ of a politick 
party, or are there outcroppings that disclose an attempt to 
serve a corporation or certain ‘%terests”? 

4. Does the news give one the impression that it is accurate and 

that it is impartially written, or do you think that it is col- 
ored or exaggerated, or even that part of the news is mini- 
mized for some purpose other than adequately to serve the 
reader ? 

5. Does the news in these papers interest you? Particulariy, if 

you were a resident of the town in which one of the papers 
is published, if you were familiar with local conditions and 
acquainted with the people, do you believe you would find 
it readable? Do you think, if you failed to receive a copy, 
you would care enough about it to call the newspaper office 
by telephone and have a paper sent to you? Would you, if 
you were a resident of the town, subscribe to the paper 
on its merits, because you wanted to receive it and enjoyed 
reading it, or because you thought it was your duty to 
patronize the home town paper and '*help the editor 
along”? 

6. Select some modem country newspapers, and then some of 

the old school, the latter with personals and ads on the 
front page and virtually no display of news, and compare 
them editorially and in a business way. Which class ap- 
pears the more prosperous? If, in the same town, are to 
be foimd a modem country paper and one of the old school, 
which would you, as a subscriber, prefer, and why? 



CHAPTER II 

EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS POLICIES 

Dual Capacity of the Publisher. — ^The publisher of a 
country newspaper plays the dual role of editor and busi- 
ness manager. One individual is the head of both the edi- 
torial and the business departments of the paper. It is a 
diflBcult position to fill. On larger papers the work is di- 
vided. The editor directs the operation of the editorial 
rooms, and the business manager has full charge of the 
business department. These departments, in their opera- 
tion, are naturally antagonistic to each other. They are 
clearly divided, and on either side have been massed the 
forces of the two branches of newspaper work for many 
a battle royal. The editorial department insists on its 
right to print the news, no matter whom it hits, nor what 
may be the financial effect on the paper, and the business 
department as zealously fights against publication of news 
which might affect adversely the advertising revenue of 
the paper. After months have been devoted to developing 
an advertising account, which now bids fair to be profitable, 
the editorial department, through its insistence on printing 
news that may prove distasteful to the advertiser in ques- 
tion, threatens ruin of the account. Let the fight end as it 
may, another will develop on the morrow. The editorial and 
business departments of a newspaper are traditionally at 
swords' points, each jealously guarding what it deems to 
be the best interest of the paper. 

But, on the smaller paper, these two executive positions 
are vested in one person. He must battle with himself, time 
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and again. With his right hand he writes the news and 
the editorials. With his left, he punches the cash register; 
and then again with the right, he rings up the advertisers’ 
dollars. And how can he function in this binomial part and 
do justice to each? It surely is to the interest of the paper 
for him to conduct the editorial branch fearlessly and with- 
out favor, remembering first his duty to the public. Yet, 
he must not ignore the fact that the business from this same 
public must be kept flowing into the oflSce, in order to 
sustain the paper. He can ill afford to alienate business 
by the manner in which he conducts his news columns. 
Must he, then, take the middle of the road? Must he, 
figuratively, carry water on both shoulders? No! Most 
emphatically, no! Such policy will never do. He continu- 
ally will invite trouble by attempting it. 

Fairness and Honesty . — The fearless publisher will adopt 
a policy of fairness and honesty toward the public in the 
conduct of his newspaper. He will print the news without 
favor. He will do well to avoid publication of gossip and 
scandal, unless it actually becomes a matter of court record, 
and even then he need not indulge in it too freely, unless 
the case is of genuine public interest. He will not malign 
an individual. He will not engage in muckraking. He will 
not endeavor to satisfy a personal grudge through publica- 
tion of malicious articles in his paper. He will not become 
the tool of any clique or faction, political or otherwise. He 
will not participate in any shady dealings. He will be open 
and aboveboard, clear and definite in all undertakings. 

He will sell his advertising space purely on its merits, 
for what it is worth in dollars and cents, and not in con- 
sideration of any news matter which he may run. He will 
treat a non-advertiser as fairly and as freely in his news 
columns as he does the man who hands him the biggest 
advertising check at the end of the month. He will print 
no “puffs” for an advertiser, unless they are plainly marked 
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“advertisement,” and it is defimtely understood that pay- 
ment is always to be made at the regular rate for reading 
notices. 

Those who come in contact, in a business or editorial 
way, with a newspaper operated on straightforward lines 
— one whose editorial policy cannot be bought, one that 
has no favorites, a paper that is forceful, upright, and true 
— ^inevitably will respect it. 

The Necessity of Avoiding Entanglements . — ^The wise 
publisher will avoid entanglements of every character, all 
of which tend to make his position difficult and embarrass- 
ing. Politics and religion are two trouble makers for the 
newspaper man who delves into them, but, of these two, 
religious controversies are by far the more dangerous. They 
create ill feeling which frequently develops into hatred and 
sometimes divides entire communities into opposing camps. 
The flames of religious hatred are fed by the fuel that is 
heaped upon newspaper fires, once the columns are thrown 
open to the discussion of the subject. Difficulties of this 
nature can best be avoided by not permitting religious 
discussions to start in the paper. Even contributors, who 
would air their views on religious topics through the news- 
paper, should be headed off when first they attempt to gain 
a hearing. 

It is not meant that news of churches should not be 
printed. Most assuredly, religious denominations furnish 
news of the most desirable kind, from the point of view 
of reader interest. Every member of a particular church 
will be interested in reading announcements of services 
in his chiuxh and articles on social activities within its 
circle. News of this type should be printed fully for all 
churches, and preference should not be shown one denomi- 
nation. 

But, to pve churchmen or atheists free rein to discuss 
their views in newspaper columns is a policy most assuredly 
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calculated to bring grief to the publisher, and to destroy 
peace and harmony in the community. 

The Value of News. — The newspaper deals primarily 
with today’s events. Of course, in the case of a weekly 
newspaper, the word today must be treated in a broad 
sense. Every important happening is news until it is printed 
and circulated. Then it ceases to be news. Today’s news, 
then, for a weekly paper, will stretch back over a period 
of a week, or since the last publication day. News is an 
extremely perishable commodity and must be rushed to 
the reading public with the least possible delay, lest it lose 
its value as news and become history. Metropolitan news- 
papers print editions at intervals of every hour or so, with 
perhaps an extra or two thrown in during the day for good 
measure, and, when a story becomes a few hours old, it is 
minimized, or eliminated entirely from succeeding editions. 
An afternoon paper will reduce to a paragraph a story to 
which a column was devoted by a morning competitor, 
while a new story on an entirely different subject, which, 
so far as its importance is concerned, may be considerably 
less than the lead story of the morning paper, is given elabo- 
rate display in the afternoon sheet, simply because it is the 
very latest news and affords an opportunity for a play in 
headlines. 

The country paper, obviously, cannot pursue this policy, 
because economic conditions will not permit publication 
more often than once a week. News, therefore, in a coun- 
try paper must be treated differently from news in a 
daily. The more important developments of the week in 
the field the newspaper serves should be given the play, 
irrespective of the time element, provided, of course, that 
the story is not more than a week old and has not been 
covered by a competitor. If a paper is printed on Thurs- 
day, and a big story breaks on the following day, this story 
should not be minimized in the next Thursday’s edition, 
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simply because it is six days old. On the other hand, if 
there is a competing paper in the field, which is published 
on Friday, and if it handles the story, the paper that missed 
the story by a day should seek to develop a new angle 
as a lead, but it probably would be inadvisable to reduce 
the story to a paragraph, because many of the readers will 
not be subscribers to the other paper and they will be 
served best by full coverage of the story. While news is 
extremely perishable, it is not nearly so perishable in the 
country field as in the city, where numerous editions carry 
the very latest news to the throngs in the streets. 

The Advantage of a Good-Looking Paper. — A. paper 
should present a pleasing appearance. One which is pleasing 
typographically and shows good press work will catch the 
eye. Typography should be given careful attention, with 
respect to both advertising and news columns. Good typog- 
raphy can be spoiled by poor press work. A printed sheet 
on which too much “color,” or ink, is used, will appear 
dirty and smudgy. When not enough ink is applied, a paper 
will seem gray and will be difficult to read. An uneven 
“color,” dark on one side of the sheet and light on the 
other, shows slovenly work. The “color” should be black 
and sufficiently heavy to make the paper easily legible, yet 
avoiding a smeary appearance. The best news ink is none 
too good, and the difference in cost over an inferior product, 
compared with results, is negligible. This, too, may be said 
of newsprint: the best grade of newsprint costs slightly 
more than a cheaper grade, and a comparison of results in 
the printed page will prove surprising. 

Maintaining a Schedule. — Utmost importance is attached 
to the maintenance of a schedule, in order that the paper 
may be issued to the subscribers on time. If the publication 
day is Thursday, the paper should be printed on Thursday 
at a regular hour, and not on Friday. In a country shop, 
it is an easy matter sometimes to put the paper over a day. 
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particularly when a rush job of printing taxes the force to 
capacity. Strict adherence, nevertheless, should be made to 
the publication schedule. The newspaper, after all, is the 
more important branch of^e business and is entitled to 
the right of way. No newspaper is more thoroughly read 
than is the home town paper, and subscribers are genuinely 
disappointed when it fails to arrive at the regular time. 
Repeated delays in issuing the paper give the reader the 
impression that the management is careless, and this atti- 
tude may react against the publisher in a business way. 
Promptness in publication pays good dividends. 

The Publisher’s Responsibility . — A large newspaper is 
a composite affair, embodying the views of many persons. 
A group of executives will formulate the policy which the 
paper is to pursue in its relations with the public, and all 
subordinates will be instructed to carry out this policy in 
the editorial and news columns. The newspaper thus re- 
flects, not what any one person may think, but the result 
of group thinking, a fusion of ideas which gives the news- 
paper character and individuality and makes it stand apart 
from any one of those individuals who have had to do 
with its making. 

When most of the mental effort that goes into the publi- 
cation of a smaller paper is the product of one man, that 
man is the newspaper, so to speak. His clientele will regard 
him and the paper as identical. The views expressed in the 
paper will be the views of the editor. Most of his readers 
will know him personally. His work is not hidden imder 
the cloak of anonymity, as is that of the city newspaper 
man. He is responsible for the newspaper, morally and 
financially. 

In view of the important position which he holds, by 
reason of directing what is to be printed in his newspaper, 
the publisher should not be so unwise as to attempt to 
promote himself or members of his family by means of 
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personal publicity in his own paper. In the columns of 
the paper, he should refer to himself not at all, unless his 
name comes up in the regular course of news. And then, 
he should make but brief mention of himself. Members 
of his family should not be exploited through the channels 
of the paper. The public will be sure to observe, and prob- 
ably comment on the frequent mention of members of the 
editor^s family in the news columns, and if it does not 
disgust the readers, it certainly will amuse them. A con- 
scientious editor will not take advantage of his position 
by attempting to gain preferment. If his work is well done, 
he rapidly will gain ample recognition, both from the pub- 
lic and his contemporaries. He will be known by the fruits 
of his labor, and not by running his own name through 
the linotype machine in bold-face type. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Since the publisher of a country newspaper fills a double 

role, should he, in the operation of the newspaper, think 
first of his duty to the public through the news and edi- 
torial columns, or should he disregard that duty when 
danger of alienating business looms through hewing to the 
line? 

2. What is your idea of honesty toward the public in the presen- 

tation of news? 

3. If a man, prominent in the town and a heavy advertiser in 

the paper, were arrested for possession of liquor, how would 
you, as editor of the local paper, handle the story, quite 
ignoring any prejudice you, yourself, might have for or 
against the prohibition law, and regarding the incident 
purely as a matter of news? 

4. Suppose a shortage of $20,000 were discovered by auditors 

in the accounts of a county official. Detail the ej"tent to 
which you, as editor of the paper, would go in treating 
the story. 

6. If the cashier of a bank in your town absconded with $10,000 
of the bank's cash, what would be your idea of a story on 
the embezzlement? If the bank directors decided to ^'hush 
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up” the matter and meet the loss, what would the story 
be worth? Suppose the cashier were apprehended and 
prosecuted, with either the bank or the company which 
wrote the cashier's bond as the complainant, would you 
be justified in handling the story more fully than if the 
case were not pressed? 

6. Explain your attitude toward religious controversies through 

the columns of your newspaper, with the editor remaining 
aloof therefrom and printing only signed communications 
on religious subjects. Do you believe the best interests of 
the public and of the paper are served by opening the 
columns to theological discussions? 

7. Discuss the time element in the presentation of news in a 

weekly paper, and tell how the time element in a weekly 
differs from that in a daily. 

8. Select a number of country newspapers and examine the ty- 

pography and press work. Explain what is lacking in 
typography and press work in some of the papers, and 
relate how the papers could be improved in these re- 
spects. Compare a paper that is '‘gray,” or lacks suf- 
ficient ink, with one that has ample ink. Note the diffi- 
culty in reading a "gray” paper. What impression do you 
think the subscriber derives from a "gray” paper which 
strains his eyes when he reads it? Examine a paper that 
has too much ink and is smudgy. Is it easy to read? Dis- 
regarding the editorial phase of the publication, is the 
impression that you gain from reading it pleasing, or has it 
been an effort for you to read the paper? 

9. If you were a subscriber to a w^eekly newspaper, would 

you like to depend upon receiving it on a certain day of 
the week, or would you be indifferent as to when the 
paper reached you, even though it were a day or two 
behind schedule? 

10. What is the editor's responsibility to the public? What 
impression do you gain when you observe in a news- 
paper references by the editor to himself? Should an 
editor attempt to promote himself through the columns 
of his newspaper? In doing so, is he taking unfair ad- 
vantage of his position? 



CHAPTER ra 

PECULIARITIES OF COUNTRY JOURNALISM 

Unique Position of the Country Press. — The country 
newspaper occupies a unique place among publications, 
for it is the most thoroughly read of all newspapers and 
magazines. Where the metropolitan newspaper, because of 
its bulk, its lack of direct personal appeal to the reader, 
its numerous editions, and great variety of contents, is 
only partially read, and then discarded, the country paper 
finds its place in the homes of the rural and small-town 
residents, and is read by virtually every member of the 
family, chiefly because of the strong personal appeal 
that it possesses. Its contents deal with the home com- 
munity and with neighbors and friends, with persons and 
events that come close to the reader; therefore the country 
newspaper interests him to an extent far greater than does 
any other publication. Items in the country paper are read 
and reread. Because of this intimate appeal, the value of 
the publication to the advertiser is greater, per reader, than 
is the advertising value of the metropolitan paper. It stands 
to reason that, when the news items are so thoroughly 
read, the advertisements, also, will have careful attention. 

Published jor People of All Estates . — ^The country, news- 
paper is published, not in the interest of any one class, 
but for all the people of the community, young and old, 
rich and poor. For that reason, diligent effort should be 
made, in the presentation of news, to print matter that 
will have the widest possible appeal in the community. 
While the chief actors in the community will be the middle- 
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aged, for they principally occupy the stage in business 
and social life, the young and the elderly should not be 
overlooked. Items pertaining to the schools, to social affairs 
of the young folk, and the like, make interesting reading, 
and are convincing proof to members of the younger genera- 
tion that, although they are not the real force that keeps 
the community moving, they are an important factor in 
the population, deserving of recognition. Elderly folk have 
much time for reading, and items pertaining to them, or 
which will especially interest them, are valuable to a news- 
paper. The greatest key to the success of a newspaper is 
to make it interesting — ^to make people want to read it. 

Belief in the Community . — ^An editor must be “sold” on 
his community. He ever should strive toward the promo- 
tion of the welfare of his town and countryside. Con- 
struction should be his watchword. That which will help 
his town to grow and prosper, that which will promote 
the happiness and welfare of its inhabitants, are matters 
that should receive his first consideration. He should be 
convinced that his town is a good tovra, yet he should not 
lose sight of the fact that it can be made better. His 
enthusiasm for his community, as expressed in the paper, 
however, should not be so pronounced as to be ridiculous. 
The very nature of his work will give him a keen insight 
into community life and affairs, and, because of this knowl- 
edge, he will be able to exercise intelligence and discretion 
in the handling of his business. 

Patronizing Home Merchants. — The country newspaper, 
dependent for the greater share of its patronage upon the 
support of merchants of the town in which it is located, 
naturally becomes their champion. The editor urges his 
readers to patronize the home stores, and points out their 
advantages. Loyalty to the town and its institutions is 
his watchword. In following out this program, then, he 
should patronize local merchants and employ local labor. 
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The publisher will find, in the course of his business, that 
some merchants will be of the opinion that he should spend 
with them as much money as they spend with the news- 
paper. In case the subject is broached, the publisher will 
find it helpful to explain that the largest item of expense 
in publishing the newspaper is labor, and that he also has 
paper bills and other expenses that must be met, and, since 
he is meeting a weekly payroll, most of which is spent 
on the community, the merchant should strive to reach 
the newspaper’s employees, in order to get back some of 
the money paid the newspaper. 

Advertising from Other Towns. — In his relations with 
local merchants and his pleas that the people of the com- 
munity trade at home, the publisher often encounters a 
perplexing problem. Merchants in nearby towns seek ad- 
vertising space in his newspaper. Should he accept their 
busing or reject it? Truly, he has space to sell, and a 
Aews^aper is a semi-public institution. Yet, the publisher 
has the right to reject any advertising. Local merchants, 
who regularly patronize the paper, may be incensed if the 
publisher accepts spasmodic advertising, particularly of 
cut-rate sales, from competing merchants in other towns. 
Again; they may be sufficiently broad minded to realize 
that advertising space is the chief product that the news- 
paper has to sell, and may be of the opinion that the pub- 
lisher is wholly within his rights in accepting advertising 
from other towns, provided it is clean advertising. 

A merchant would not hesitate to sell a suit of clothes 
to a man from a town ten miles distant. Then, why should 
the newspaper reject an advertisement from a clothing firm 
in a neighboring town, in spite of the editorial policy of 
the paper in urging patronage of home merchants? 

The question of accepting advertising in competition 
with home merchants is one which must be worked out by 
the individual publisher, depending entirely upon local con- 
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ditions. If the home merchants are liberal advertisers, per- 
haps it is better to decline competitive business from 
abroad. If they are not generous patrons of the paper, ad- 
vertising from other towns probably will stimulate within 
them a sense of the value of printer's ink. 

The Importance of Farm News. — Farm news is of vast 
importance to a newspaper that circulates in an agricul- 
tural area. Unless particular attention is paid to farm 
news, the tendency often is to play city news almost to the 
exclusion of news of the countryside. While two-thirds of 
the paper^s subscribers may reside in the rural districts, 
often less than 5 per cent of the news printed pertains to 
country people, or to matters in which they are espe- 
cially interested. Where this situation exists, it should be 
remedied. 

If John Jones, farmer, has bought 80 acres more to add 
to his holdings, if he has leased a part of his land, if he 
has sold a carload of hogs or cattle, or bought a new trac- 
tor, that is news. If he has built a new barn, or raised an 
exceptionally good crop, that is news. Much agricultural 
news can be developed and written interestingly. Special 
stories of farmers and their farms, with illustrations of 
their buildings or cuts of themselves, make desirable fea- 
tures. One can be run each week. 

With respect to farm news, great care should be used 
in connection with handouts from county agricultural 
agents, for often they comprise mere piffle, calculated to 
perpetuate these agents in office. They like to give the pub- 
lic the impression, through the newspapers, that they are 
“good fellows'' and that they rate well with the farmers, 
even though their work may not be up to standard. 

Stressing Local News. — Since the country newspaper es- 
sentially is a local newspaper, too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon the importance of handling a large amount 
of local news in each issue. A column of local news, so far 
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as the reader is concerned, is worth ten columns of foreign 
matter. It may cost more to gather, but it costs no more 
to put into type. It is impossible to get too much local news 
in any one edition. Feature matter may be crowded out by 
space limitations, but local news should be given the right 
of way. It is MUST copy always. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. How, in a broad way, is the country weekly similar to the 

metropolitan daily? How does it differ? Why is it more 
intensely read? 

2. What is the value of making the country newspaper appeal 

to all classes of people in the community? 

3. If you did not have faith in a community, do you believe 

you would be the proper person to operate a ne^’spaper 
therein? What other occupation would afford a person 
better insight into a community than journalism? 

4. Is it poor policy for the publisher of a country newspaper 

to buy out of town? Suppose a merchant paid you an 
average of $50 a month for advertising, that you spent 
little or nothing with him; and that after a few months 
had elapsed he brought the matter to your attention and 
asked for a share of your business, what would you say 
to him, remembering that your greatest desire is to re- 
tain his good will and patronage? 

5. Do you believe a country newspaper publisher should ac- 

,cept advertising from other towns in direct competition 
with merchants in his own town? This subject is worthy 
of considerable thought. Present arguments on both sides. 

6. What is the value of farm news to a paper in a rural com- 

munity? Why do many country editors neglect farm 
news? Is it due to carelessness? 

7. Explain why local news is much more desirable for a coun- 

try newspaper than foreign news, that is, news clipped 
or rehashed from other papers and which does not have 
direct local appeal. 



CHAPTER IV 

GENERAL RELATIONS WITH THE PUBLIC 

Position of the Newspaper in the Community. — news- 
paper is a very definite part of its community. The editor 
himself, therefore, must be a part of the community. He 
should respond personally in community enterprises, not 
only that he may write intelligently about various activi- 
ties, but also that his presence may be known, his interest 
be apparent, and his influence felt. 

The editor who attends public gatherings will beneflt 
in many ways. He should make it a point, whenever pos- 
sible, to attend such gatherings. While he need not feel 
impelled to participate actively in every enterprise, and by 
all means should not thrust himself forward, lest he become 
obnoxious, it will do him no harm, in the public’s estima- 
tion, to devote at least slightly more than passing attention 
to affairs of public interest, aside from the mention he 
makes of them in his newspaper. 

It is not necessary that the editor wax enthusiastic over 
every scheme that develops. Neither should he hesitate to 
offer constructive criticism. But he should not be a drone 
and shirk such public duties as call for personal coopera- 
tion in enterprises of a community nature and calcu- 
lated to promote the public good. In civic organizations, 
especially, the editor should be an active participant, 
for he can be of material assistance as an individual, in 
addition to using the columns of his paper in behalf of the 
various programs undertaken. It is not meant, however, 
that the editor should be a policy man, of the boot-licking 
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type, as it were. The editor who salves his way through, 
and follows the paths of least resistance, either vocally or 
editorially, or both, will not carry much weight with think- 
ing people. And his prestige will be nil. 

The successful country editor is a definite cog in com- 
munity progress and upbuilding. He must help keep the 
wheels turning. In a large measure, his success will depend 
upon his efficiency as a cog in the machinery of his town, 
county, and state. He and his paper will rise in the public 
eye in direct proportion to their joint functioning in the 
public good. 

Editorial Criticism . — ^Public and semi-public enterprises, 
which the editor may deem unworthy, or which he be- 
lieves can be definitely improved, may be criticized edi- 
torially without compunction. It is entirely within the 
editor’s province to criticize in the editorial columns, pro- 
vided he is able to do so intelligently and with fairness 
and moderation. Launching into vehement attacks, often 
based largely upon prejudice, without thorough analysis 
of the situation, may react to the detriment of himself 
and of the community he serves. But criticism of a con- 
structive nature, or exposure of charlatans, swindlers, and 
fly-by-nights, whose purpose is to defraud the unsuspecting 
through cleverly-laid schemes, is proper; if the case is 
clear, the editor handles the situation with dexterity, and, 
most important of all, knows what he is about. He thereby 
will be rendering a distinct public service. But mere edi- 
torial attacks, the purpose of which is to satisfy a personal 
grudge, or to hold up an individual or organization to 
public ridicule and scorn, do not constitute true public 
service, and the wise editor will avoid such procedure. He 
will not take advantage of his position as director of a 
newspaper to promote himself or his friends at the expense 
of others, or to punish his enemies. 

Likewise, the editor well may extend praise, in an edi- 
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tonal way, where praise is due. Commendation of worthy 
undertakings, or of those persons who are engaged in work 
for the public good, not only will be helpful to the indi- 
viduals, but will be entirely in line with the idea of public 
service which should permeate every true-hearted news- 
paper man. 

The Editor Must Be Readily Accessible . — The editor 
who would command the good will of his patrons should 
be democratic, and always accessible to all who desire to 
converse with him. This is especially true in the country 
newspaper field, where the public is unaccustomed to un- 
due display of dignity, pomp, or exclusiveness. Notwith- 
standing the irritations which may be caused to a busy 
editor by frequent interruptions from those who have 
trivial matters to discuss, the editor who shuts himself in 
a private oflSce and refuses to receive callers, or who admits 
them reluctantly, is not making friends for himself or his 
paper. He is driving business away. It will be acquired 
by his competitor, who is affable and who is disposed to 
discuss even banalities with those who seek him out. Pri- 
vate offices have no place in the country newspaper. The 
best location for the editor^s desk is near the front door, 
where he will be the first to greet callers. 

It is characteristic of rural and small-town residents to 
desire to transact their business with the proprietor. Many 
deem it an honor to chat with the editor. They look up 
to him as a leader in community thought. They ask him 
for advice. They respect his opinions. They want to pay 
their subscription money directly to him. The farmers ex- 
pect him to write advertising copy for their auction sales; 
when they pay their subscription, they hope an item will 
appear in the paper relative to their having been in town, 
or something of the sort. The editor who knows his business 
will not ignore them. He will not slight them. He suffers 
no harm by having a box of cigars at hand, for the man 
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who receives a cigar when he pays a bill does not part 
with his money so reluctantly and leaves the newspaper 
office in a happy mood. 

Friendliness, courtesy, time for idle chatter, meeting the 
other fellow on his own ground, and visiting with him on 
subjects in which he is most interested do much in paving 
the way toward small-town newspaper success. 

Clerks who take care of routine in a newspaper office are 
valuable, but they should not be permitted to displace the 
editor in the eyes of his patrons, who become his warm 
friends and often his ardent champions. Their attitude con- 
stitutes that element of good will of which most news- 
papers claim a very liberal amount. It is essential that 
good will be developed and retained. 

Promotion of the Paper. — Being what is known as ‘‘a 
good mixer” indeed is helpful. This quality, where lacking, 
can be cultivated. A grouch, a pompous, or a stifif-necked 
individual, even though he may understand the business 
or editorial technique of a newspaper, or both, will en- 
counter many difficulties with his public. On the other 
hand, he who radiates good cheer, happiness, and friendli- 
ness has done much for the promotion of his paper. 

Attendance at fairs, carnivals, auction sales, picnics, old 
settlers’ meetings, conventions, and the like affords oppor- 
tunity for developing, through personal contact, good will 
by the wholesale. Friends for the paper are extremely valu- 
able, even though those friends may not be subscribers to 
the publication. Every resident of the community served 
by the paper is a potential patron and may well be re- 
garded as such. Cordiality and sincerity should go hand 
in hand. Mere unctuousness, however, is the work of a 
rascal or a fool. 

The country editor who has a happy faculty for making 
friends can do more for promotion of his paper than can 
a half-dozen subscription solicitors. 
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The Value of Personal Acquaintance. — A wide personal 
acquaintance is a very desirable asset to every newspaper 
man. It virtually is one of the essentials to success. Broad 
channels of news will be developed through acquaintances. 
Visiting in the street will open many lines on news, either 
directly or indirectly. Through conversation, 99 per cent of 
all news is acquired. Friendship means news, often con- 
veyed in a semi-confidential manner, wherein the informant 
desires that his identity in connection with the case be 
kept secret. 

Many outstanding items of news are procured through 
friends who give the information freely, provided it is 
agreed that they shall in no way be identified with the 
matter. The fact that they imparted the information must 
not be disclosed. Often, important news on future happen- 
ings, such as political developments, is made available in 
this way. A newspaper man worthy of the name will not 
violate a confidence. It should be an iron-clad rule that a 
confidence never shall be betrayed. 

Knowledge of one’s field also is of paramount impor- 
tance. Geographically, politically, industrially, econom- 
ically, the more the editor knows of his field, the better 
he will function. He cannot write intelligently on a subject 
with which he is unfamiliar. He will find it to his marked 
advantage to acquaint himself with his field as thoroughly 
as possible. This can be accomplished through discussion 
and observation. Frequent trips into the rural districts and 
to neighboring towns will be of tremendous aid. A news- 
paper article should be intelligently written. This it cannot 
be, if he who writes the article is in the dark on the facts 
with which he attempts to deal. Familiarity with his field 
will give him perspective. A broad and understanding view, 
therefore, is essential. 

Discretion in Making Donations. — ^The frequent demand 
for donations constitutes a bugbear to all small-town busi- 
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ness men, and the newspaper publisher is no exception. He 
will be solicited for this charity and that charity, for this 
enterprise and that enterprise, until he sometimes will feel 
that the demands on him are excessive. He must exercise 
his own judgment in making contributions. Business men 
of many towns have attempted to solve the problem of fund 
solicitation by requiring all solicitors first to obtain ap- 
proval for their project of a central bureau, such as the 
chamber of commerce, before any business man will con- 
tribute. This system has its advantages, for it permits a 
thorough investigation to be conducted before the cause is 
approved. 

Ordinary canvassers, peddlers, and beggars, of course, 
may be summarily dismissed, without fear of injury to 
one’s business. A different attitude must be maintained 
toward solicitors for local charities, or for financing non- 
profit community enterprises, such as county fairs, horse 
shows, rodeos, carnivals. Fourth of July celebrations, 
lyceum courses, entertainment for convention delegates, 
and so forth. While requirements in the way of contribu- 
tions of this type at times may seem severe, in the long run 
it is well to contribute cheerfully, for thus good will not 
only is maintained, but enhanced. It usually will be found 
that fairs and rodeos and other entertainments add to the 
newspaper’s revenue through advertising and commercial 
printing patronage in connection with the event, and be- 
cause they bring thousand.^ of persons to tonm who spend 
a considerable amount of money with local business men. 
A reasonable investment in a community celebration will 
pay satisfactory returns. It is poor economy to be niggardly. 
In the case of charities, those who are charitably inclined 
will derive a full measure of satisfaction in the joy of 
giving; those w'ho look upon many campaigns, conducted 
tmder the name of charity, as not entitled to the classifica- 
tion, necessarily must assume the attitude that they are 
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contributing — if they contribute at all — ^merely to foster the 
good will of the organization sponsoring the solicitation. 

Donations should be made in cash. Regular rates should 
be charged charitable organizations for advertising and 
printing done for them. 

Paid Admissions Taking the Place of Free Passes. — ^For 
many years, it was almost a universal practice among 
newspaper men to accept passes admitting them to theaters, 
lectures, fairs, and virtually every sort of entertainment to 
which the general public paid admission. It was a sort of 
unwTitten law among those who managed such enterprises 
that members of the press should be complimented, and 
at the same time the press was sorely disappointed if, even 
in isolated instances, it did not receive this courtesy. 

Newspaper editors and reporters were not supposed to 
pay for dinners which they attended as representatives 
of the press. Always, they were special guests. They ap- 
peared to be privileged characters and never thought of 
paying for service that cost others money. The free meal 
probably was regarded as compensation, small as it might' 
be, for a news article that was to be printed pertaining to 
the affair. 

Even the railroads felt so kindly disposed toward news- 
paper men tliat they gave them, in some instances, annual 
passes, and in others, mileage, covering first, interstate 
traffic, and then, when federal legislation was enacted for- 
bidding the practice, the gratis transportation was limited 
to intrastate passage. Railroad passe.s to newspaper men 
now are forbidden by law in practically all states. Smne- 
times the transportation was issued by the railroads in 
exchange for advertising; again, it was purely complimen- 
tary. I/Cgislators, in forbidding the practice, doubtless felt 
that, by their liberal attitude toward the newspapers, the 
railroads influenced editorial policy in their own favor. 

Those who issue passes naturally expect something in 
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return. The favors they anticipate, and often receive, in- 
deed are much greater in value than the trifles they extend 
as courtesies. The pass system soon develops into abuse. 
More and more passes are sought. Correspondingly in- 
creased favors are contemplated on the part of those who 
issue them. To refuse to grant at least a portion of the 
favors would be ingratitude. To grant them, if they involve 
the newspaper in carrying publicity, which is advertising 
in the guise of news, for a certain individual, business firm, 
or organization, constitutes breaking faith with the readers 
and is a shameful violation of one of the rules of good 
journalism. 

Publishers of many newspapers now refuse to accept 
passes. Neither do they permit their employees to do so. 
They pay their way as they go, and therefore are in no 
way under obligations to anyone. An institution that pos- 
sesses the dignity and self-respect that should characterize 
a newspaper cheapens itself when it accepts complimentary 
tickets, either to a theater or a banquet. If a theatrical pro- 
duction is of sufficient merit to warrant a review, surely 
the newspaper treasury can provide the price for a pair 
of tickets to the show. The critic who reviews a production 
should base his comments upon his honest opinion of the 
merit or lack of merit of the offering. He best can do this 
by refraining from placing himself under obligation to 
the theater management. The advertising columns always 
are open to the producer to sing the praise of his footlight 
attractions and to the exhibitor to laud his cinema pro- 
grams. They should pay their way at regular advertising 
rates. The representative of the newspaper who attends 
the show likewise should pay box office prices for his 
tickets. 

Circuses, somehow, are regarded as exceptional. Perh{q>s 
it is the glamour of the circus which makes it difficult for 
a newspap^ to apply the no-pass rule to the big top. It 
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is a time-honored tradition among circus advance agetits 
to amply supply all executives and employees of a news- 
paper with tickets, even for their entire families. And in 
reciprocation of the favor, the newspaper, of course, prints 
advance stories of the circus and probably a story after 
it has exhibited. By its very nature, the circus is news. 
Newspapers which rigorously enforce the rule against com- 
plimentary tickets often exempt the circus from its pro- 
visions. There can be no valid reason for so doing. They 
simply do — ^that is all. 

Produce No Longer Acceptable for Subscriptions. — ^For 
many years, it was generally believed that country editors 
willingly accepted farm produce, cord wood, etc., from their 
subscribers in payment of accounts. Pei^haps the idea has 
not altogether been dissipated. The practice of accepting 
produce, while never encouraged by 3^ie editors, actually 
was quite general and was due to the fact that, years ago, 
money was scarce in rural districts, produce was plentiful, 
and the market therefor was poor. Quite naturally, the 
editor did not reject commodities tendered him in settle- 
ment of accounts, and thus the idea gained strength that 
he was obliged to take farm products in place of money 
that was owing him. The country editor became the object 
of more than one joke, in which he was pictured as a 
poverty-stricken individual, supplied with cabbages, butter, 
eggs, and poultry by his not overly prosperous subscribers. 

But conditions long since have changed, despite the in- 
ability of the country editor to live down the belief which 
prevails with some that he will welcome anything in the 
way of value in settlement of an account with a delinquent 
subscriber. 

The newspaper man of today demands and receives 
money for everything he sells. And he has been doing so 
for many years. His business is operated on modem lines. 
The subject of barter does not enter into the transaction. 
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The Acceptance of Gifts. — Gifts often will come to the 
country editor from his friends. The gifts may comprise a 
brace of wild ducks, a string of trout, or perhaps a few 
choice melons — ^practically always something regarded as 
a gastronomic delicacy — and it is well to accept these offer- 
ings with good grace. They indicate that the editor is one 
of the donor’s chosen few. They are tokens of friendship 
and good will. 

A farmer may bring to the office a freakish potato, an 
ear of com that is near perfection, specimens of excep- 
tionally tall timothy, an unusually large egg, or a well- 
filled cluster of cherries; the prospector will have samples 
of high grade ore; the early resident a memento of pioneer 
days. These articles are of unusual interest to their owners, 
who believe that the public also shares the interest — and 
probably it does in many cases. Time spent in examination 
and discussion of the exhibits is not wasted. They even may 
be advantageously displayed in the office, with a card of 
identification attached, and a paragraph inserted in the 
paper on the subject can do no harm. 

The Payment of Debts. — Financial obligations should 
not be neglected. Promptness in meeting them should be 
the object of every newspaper publisher. Bills rapidly ac- 
cumulate, and it is easy to let them slide for another month. 
But when a man does not meet his obligations promptly, 
his credit soon begins to decline, both at home and among 
the jobbers from whom he buys paper and other supplies 
used in his business. Credit is most desirable and useful, 
and is essential in business. It is well to use credit, but it 
is poor policy to abuse it. The publisher’s bills should be 
paid when due. A notable saving will be effected by dis- 
coimting those bills on which a cash discount is allowed. 
If one must ask for an extension of credit beyond the cus- 
tomary time in business practice, and is worthy of credit, 
the bank is the place at which to request it. A bank will 
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not refuse reasonable credit to a customer, if his financial 
record is clear, if he has legitimate need for the money, 
and if it is probable that he will be able to repay the 
loan. 

If a publisher habitually neglects to pay his bills he can- 
not expect his customers to pay the bills they owe him. If 
he meets his own obligations promptly, he will have a 
leverage to use on those of his customers who are inclined 
to be slow in payment. He who is prompt in settling the 
accounts he owes need not hesitate to press those who are 
indebted to him. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Do you believe it is essential that the editor take a per- 

sonal interest in affairs of a public nature in the com- 
munity, in addition to chronicling them in his newspaper, 
and if so, why? 

2. Under what circumstances would you say an editor should 

criticize in the editorial columns undertakings of civic 
organizations and other groups formed presumably for the 
public good? 

3. In your opinion, should the country editor, for business 

reasons, "be a policy man, ever extending praise and not 
criticizing, approving, either actively or passively, all local 
enterprises? 

4. Why is it important that the country editor be readily ap- 

proachable to visitors, rather than secluded in a private 
office where, undisturbed, he no doubt can work better and 
accomplish more in the way of writing and performing 
other routine duties in connection with the newspaper? 

5. Discuss the matter of building good will for the paper 

through personal contact by the editor with the public. 
If you were an editor, how would you proceed to culti- 
vate good will outside the columns of your newspaper? 

6. Why is it of much importance that the editor have a per- 

sonal knowledge of the field his newspaper covers? 

7. Why is it poor economy for the editor to be niggardly in con- 

tributing funds to public entertainments and other en- 
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terprises for which business men of the town are so* 
licited? 

8. Consider the advantages and disadvantages of the press ac- 

cepting passes to shows and entertainments, and compli- 
mentary tickets to luncheons and banquets. Do you main- 
tain that the newspaper man should pay his way, as 
other individuals, wherever he goes, or should he accept 
“courtesies” which long have been reserved for the press? 

9. Discuss the necessity for the publisher to maintain his credit 

by prompt payment of obligations. 



CHAPTER V 

AN OUTLINE OF COUNTRY EDITORIAL WORK 

The Purpose of the Newspaper. — The newspaper exists 
primarily for the purpose of disseminating information 
on current topics. It is a mirror held before the community 
that it serves, reflecting current activities in which the 
public rightfully may have reason to be interested. It 
prints the story of the town, of the countryside, of neigh- 
boring towns, and, to a lesser extent in the case of a coimtry 
newspaper, of the state, the nation, and the world. 

Obviously, a weekly newspaper cannot hope to cover 
what is generally known as telegraph news. The field of 
world news is so large that no one paper, even a great 
metropolitan journal, can hope to cover it. The metropoli- 
tan newspapers touch only the high spots, so to speak, print- 
ing that which, in their opinion, will mo.st interest their 
readers. 

The weekly newspaper of local circulation can no more 
expect to supply the needs filled by the metropolitan 
daily, circulated in the country field, than can the big 
daily hope to supplant the country newspaper. One is com- 
plementary to the other. 

Therefore, the field of the weekly is the local territory, 
and if this field is covered thoroughly, the paper will have 
filled its mission and amply justified its existence. Of 
course, there are times when matters of national interest 
should be treated in a weekly newspaper, and state news, 
especially when it affects the local field, by no means should 
be ignored. But it is the interest in local events to which 
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the weekly must cater. It cannot retain local interest by 
necessarily inadequate handling of world events. The home 
town weekly should be the mirror and interpreter of events 
of local significance. 

The Local Paper Free from Metropolitan Competition. 

— ^The metropolitan newspap)er cannot supplant the local 
newspaper. Each has a distinct field to cover. No matter 
how extensive may be the circulation of a metropolitan 
paper in a country town, it never can fill the place occu- 
pied by the home town publication. This is due to the fact 
that the large paper must concentrate upon the big news 
of the world and upon the more important news of the city 
in which it is published. Its news coverage of its own city 
is to it the most important matter. It must concentrate 
on those things which will appeal to city subscribers. Coun- 
try circulation is second^, and is cultivated only to swell 
the total as a bid foi^ further advertising patronage or an 
excuse for increasing* advertising rates. 

The city newspapef^s coverage of the smaller communi- 
ties in which it circulates necessarily must be confined 
to the outstanding news — something of more than local 
interest, which will be acceptable and interesting to sub- 
scribers outside the community in which the news origi- 
nates. The city paper cannot reach the hearts of the coun- 
try readers. 

The fact that, within large cities presumably adequately 
served by metropolitan newspapers of high order, numer- 
ous community newspapers exist and thrive by reason of 
their dissemination of neighborhood news exclusively, is 
convincing proof of the desire by the public to read those 
publications that tell of the activities of their neighbors 
and friends and of themselves, and that discuss those things 
with which they come in daily contact. 

Extent of the Local Field. — The field for the country 
newspaper, while essentially local in character, indeed is not 
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a narrow one, for it applies to those places to which more 
than ordinary local interest extends. The field comprises: 


1. The town in which the newspaper is published. 

2. The surrounding rural communities, or that territory which 
is tributary to the town in which the paper is located. 

3. Neighboring towns and outlying territory outside the trade 
area of the town of publication. These towns and contiguous 
territory usually are in the county in which the newspaper is 
situated, and therefore the more important happenings therein 
constitute genuine news appropriate to its columns; for the in- 
terests of the town in which it is published and those of neigh- 
boring towns to a large extent are identical. 

4. The wide world, so far as former residents of the town 
are concerned, for readers will be desirous of knowing of the 
activities of old-time friends and acquaintances. 

5. The state and nation, so far as news pertains directly to 
the local community, or possesses a local angle. 

# 

It is the duty of the country editor to cover his field 
carefully from a news point of view, systematically to comb 
his own town and community for every printable item of 
news, and to create a dependable news-gathering organi- 
zation, extending to all parts of the county, so that no im- 
portant event will be overlooked. 

A newspaper published in a county-seat town, not only 
should cany news pertaining to the county government, 
but also should be county-wide in its selection of news, 
for thereby it will be able to maintain intensive interest 
in its columns throughout the whole local area. Publica- 
tion of news of the greatest possible interest to the great- 
est possible number of persons should be the goal of the 
country publisher. 

Country Journalism Based on Local Interest — EReader 
interest centers in people. Items pertaining to persons whom 
the reader knows, even though the news may be trivial 
nature, attracts much more attention from him than will 
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a story of a railroad wreck, 200 miles distant, in which 
several persons, none of whom he knows, were killed. But 
if a person residing in the same community were killed in a 
railroad wreck, 200 or even 1,000 miles away, that would 
be a big story for the local paper. A tramp killed by a 
freight train is not worth much space as a matter of 
news, unless circumstances of the accident are very un- 
usual, for no one knows the tramp. Perhaps, even, it is im- 
possible to identify him. But if the superintendent of the 
public schools gets into a row with the board of education 
over matters of school policy, and resigns, or is ousted, that 
is a big story. The superintendent and the school board 
members are known personally to almost everyone in the 
community; many residents, by reason of having children 
in the public schools, are directly interested, and so, indeed, 
less directly, are all taxpayers who contribute to the sup- 
port of and share politically in the management of local 
education. 

The reader, while he may be a person of broad under- 
standing, nevertheless will be interested vastly more in 
news concerning people he knows and things he contacts 
than in even important persons and things that are remote. 

How much a hundredweight did John Jones, Iowa 
farmer, receive for the carload of hogs he sold on the 
Chicago market? That information will be of more impor- 
tance to his neighbors than a fire loss of $1,000,000 in New 
York. 

A discussion of a proposal to eliminate a steep grade on 
the highway leading to town, over which hundreds of 
farmers travel on their way to market, would be of much 
more significance to the readers of a country paper than 
would an earthquake in Japan that claimed 1,000 lives. 
Elimination of the grade would directly affect a large niun- 
ber of the newspaper’s readers — ^in fact, all who traveled 
that road. It would be an economic benefit to them, a saving 
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in time and energy. It would affect their pocketbooks, too, 
first, in the share of taxation each would be called upon 
to bear in elimination of the grade; and, second, in the 
saving of time, and of gasoline if they drive an automo- 
bile — and practically all of them do — in not being required 
to climb the steep grade. So far as the Japanese earth- 
quake is concerned, the loss of 1,000 lives in far-off Nippon 
will not cause the slightest ripple in the affairs of the 
American community in which the newspaper is published. 
Mere bigness of news is not a measure of its importance. 
The story's importance is determined by the amount of 
attention it receives from the reader. 

Neglecting the Local Field , — Many editors of country 
newspapers, in an effort to stretch far afield in the conduct 
of their publications, do not devote enough attention to the 
home territory, and their papers consequently are weak. 
They presumably operate under the theory that distance 
lends magnitude to news, and that their readers, familiar 
with events at home, should be given information on mat- 
ters of a national or international natme. In doing this, 
they are ignoring the really big news which is right at 
their threshold. Those editors are failing to give proper 
attention to the local news in which all their subscribers 
are interested, for it is for* the purpose of keeping abreast 
of the local news that they subscribe to the paper. The 
publisher, in accepting their subscription money, has en- 
tered into an informal contract to supply the readers with 
news of the community, and it should be his constant pur- 
pose to do so, rather than fill the paper with rewrite and 
clipped matter and boiler plate of little or no interest. 

It is impossible for a country newspaper to print too 
much local news. The editor cannot print such a large vol- 
ume of home news that the reader will tire of it and wish 
for a quantity of telegraph news as a part of the menu in 
the home town paper. Even badly written local news, from 
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the point of view of reader interest, is preferable to well 
written foreign news, but no legitimate excuse exists for 
presenting news that is poorly written. 

In this day of quick communication, rapid transporta- 
tion, and rural mail delivery, scarcely is there a home, how- 
ever isolated, that does not receive a daily newspaper that 
supplies the reader with the news of the world. The reader 
does not expect the home paper to attempt to give him the 
general news of the world. But the subscriber does have a 
right to expect ample coverage of the local news, and the 
editor should strive earnestly to fulfill his obligation to the 
subscriber. 

Patent Insides Denote Loch of Progress . — ^Years ago, 
when type was set by hand, the almost universal practice 
of country newspapers was to buy a part of their editions 
already printed. These papers, known as “ready-prints,” or 
“patent insides,” were printed by large concerns in cities, and 
distributed week by week by express to many newspapers 
in rural districts. The same printed service was supplied 
to scores or hundreds of papers, care being taken to avoid 
duplication in towns in which a conflict would occur by 
reason of any considerable overlapping of circulation. The 
“patent insides” were printed from several days to a week 
in advance of the individual newspaper’s publication date, 
and contained stale and condensed world, national, and state 
news, household and farm articles, and some fiction, besides 
a generous amount of advertising matter, chiefly advertise- 
ments of patent medicines and quack doctors. 

Because of volume production and the advertising reve- 
nue, all of which accrued to the “ready-print” house, the 
printing concern was able to offer “patent insides” to in- 
dividual newspapers at a price that was very little more 
than the cost of the white paper, when newsprint was 
bought in small quantities. 

Use of “patents” enabled the country publisher to ^ve 
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his readers a larger paper than otherwise would be pos- 
sible, for the volume of advertising at that time was a 
mere fraction of what it is today, and modern typesetting 
machinery either had not been developed or had not come 
into general use in the smaller plants. The matter of set- 
ting up a page of type for a paper was a laborious and 
costly process, even though printers were paid small wages, 
and then there was the added cost of distribution of the 
type, letter by letter. When “ready-prints^^ could be had 
for a trifle, and they made the paper look big, it isyfto won- 
der that their use became general in the field, ^ ipppwintry 
journalism. It should be remembered, also, tKkt, in those 
days, means of communication and transportation were 
slow. Automobiles and rural telephones did not exist. The 
farmer did not receive his mail by rural free delivery, 
but went to town, perhaps once or twice a week, to market 
produce, purchase supplies, receive his mail, and acquaint 
himself briefly with what was happening in the world. 
When he returned to his fireside, he could read a resume 
of world news in the inside of the blanket sheet that com- 
prised his home town paper. But the world moved slowly 
then. Today, the rural reader, if he is at all enterprising, 
receives his daily paper at his door. His home paper, he 
desires for news pertaining to the local community. 

Thus, “patent insides’^ have lost their usefulness, al- 
though occasionally they are encountered in small local 
newspapers. They are a relic of bygone days. Their use, 
except in papers issued in very small towns, is inexcus- 
able. While they may denote economy, they are not in- 
dicative of enterprise or progress. The modern country 
newspaper is an all home-print publication. 

The Editor Is His Own Staff. — ^Because of financial 
limitations, the country editor in most instances must be 
the entire staff of his newspaper. It may be possible to em- 
ploy one reporter, or a combined reporter and advertising 
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solicitor, depending, of course, upon whether the business 
will justify this employee. If the editor is able to employ a 
reporter, even though just a cub, to gather the small local 
items, he will be relieved of detailed work which consumes 
time that the head of the business could well devote to more 
productive endeavors. 

Since the editor, in the operation of his news department, 
cannot afford to buy, by wholesale, brains, which, neverthe- 
less, are a relatively cheap commodity, he must furnish 
them himself. So it behooves him to become familiar in 
detail with every one of the multitudinous duties that de- 
volve upon him. In no place more than on the printed page 
does ignorance reveal itself, and he who would adequately 
serve the public through a newspaper should know what he 
is about. He should be master of the technique of his pro- 
fession, yet he never should become pedantic, and he ever 
should be guided in his judgment by the dictates of com- 
mon sense. 

The Classification of News. — ^News matter may be classi- 
fied in a broad way as comprising three distinct divisions 
— spot news, features, and editorials. 

Spot news is a recital of current events, both large and 
small, but, of course, of suflBcient importance to be of in- 
terest to at least some of the readers of the paper. Spot 
news must be served to the public while it is “hot,” lest it 
lose its importance and be overshadowed by later develop- 
ments. By reason of its extremely perishable nature, all spot 
news which has developed up to the time of going to press 
should be printed in that edition. By the time of the next 
issue it will have lost its value. 

Features may be said to be semi-news matter. They per- 
tain to the news, yet their immediate publication is not 
imperative. Features, which are more in the nature of maga- 

t ine material than news, may be held over from week to 
icgek and used as space conditions permit. Features, whe^^ 
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properly prepared, constitute interesting reading and are 
of much value in livening up a paper. 

Editorials are expressions of the editor’s opinions. They 
may comprise interpretations of the* news, comments 
thereon, or they properly may be entirely independent of 
the news. The field of the editorial is without limit. Almost 
any topic can be treated editorially. Editorials should ap- 
pear on the editorial page. Opinion should be expressed 
nowhere else in the paper. By no means should opinion be 
injected in news stories. 

The Relative Importance of News. — Relative importance 
of the news and anticipated reader interest determine the 
length to which an article should be carried. A trivial item 
will be worth only a few lines. A development which will 
have direct bearing on the community and which will af- 
fect a large number of readers should be handled at length. 
The unusual event requires treatment as such. When it is 
outstanding, it should be given space commensurate with 
its importance, and details should be printed. If it is com- 
monplace, mention of it will suflBce. The length to which an 
item is extended should be determined in direct ratio to 
the number of readers to whom it presumably will be of 
interest. 

The Display of News. — ^The proper display of news is 
essential. Headlines, in keeping with the importance of 
the news, should be carried over all stories. The best news 
calls for a conspicuous position on page 1. News of less 
interest can be placed on inside pages. An attractive make- 
up, with proper arrangement of news and advertising, 
counts for much. Under no circumstances should adver- 
tising matter appear on page 1. This page should be kept 
exclusively for news. 

Segregation of news by departments is valuable, if the 
system is followed regularly and if the departments are 
given a permanent position in the paper. Much news mat- 
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ter that is not of particular significance can well be car- 
ried under department headings. This method of handling 
routine matter enables the reader readily to find an item in 
which he may be especially interested. 

SUGGBSTIONB FOR ClASS WoRK 

1. Do you believe a country newspaper should endeavor to 

carry news matter other than that which is purely local 
in character, or which has a local tie-up? 

2. If it is advisable to carry more than locd news, to what 

extent do you believe the country newspaper should print 
general news? 

3. Why cannot the weekly newspaper reasonably expect to fill 

the place of the city daily in the newspaper require- 
ments of the public? Is it a waste of time and money 
for the country paper to attempt to meet competition 
from the city press by endeavoring to present general 
news? 

4. Inspect weekly newspapers that are readily available and de- 

termine which ones confine themselves to the local field 
and which endeavor to cover, even in a small way, world 
news. Determine, if possible, why some have extended 
their coverage beyond the local field. Why are others 
strictly local in character? If you were a resident of one 
of the towns in which these papers are printed, which 
paper would appeal most strongly to you? 

5. Do you believe that the country weekly is imperiled by the 

encroachment of the city daily in the country field? What 
advantages does the country paper possess in its par- 
ticular field which enable it successfully to combat city 
newspaper competition? Why is there room for both to 
circulate in the country field without one taking sub- 
scribers from the other? 

6. Outline the method which you, as editor of a county-seat 

newspaper, would follow in organizing your town and 
county for the purpose of coverage of news. 

7. How far do you believe your news field should extend? 

8. Relate examples, other than those given in the text, to 

show that, in the operation of a country paper, mere 
magnitude of news, as measured by the metropolitan press, 
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is not necessarily an indication of its importance to the 
average reader. 

9. What opinion do you hold as to the value of rewrite, clipped 
matter, and boiler plate in a country newspaper? 

10. Inspect several newspapers that use ‘^patent insides.” Note 

the character of material appearing in the “ready-prints.” 
Then carefully analyze the home-print sections of the 
papers and compare these papers with all home-print 
publications. What is your opinion of the merits of the 
two classes of publications? In which class are the more 
readable papers found? 

11. Do you believe that use of “patent insides” ever is justi- 

fi^ in present-day country journalism? If so, under what 
circumstances? 

12. Do you think it advantageous to carry special departments 

in a country paper for news which is of a nature that 
very well could be grouped under particular classifications? 



CHAPTER VI 


COUNTRY NEWSPAPER WRITING 

Editor and Reporter. — On most country newspapers, ^ the 
editor also will act as reporter. On the larger couiltry 
papers, a reporter will be employed to write the routine 
news, but the editor will find himself pounding a type- 
writer and getting out the more important stories, princi- 
pally those which he wishes handled in a special way. Al», 
since the editor desires to check carefully on the work 
of others who write for the paper, he will become a copy- 
reader. In fact, on the average county-seat newspaper, jhe 
editor not only will be editor, but city editor, reporter, 
copyreader, and finally proofreader, in iJie process of pre- 
paring and handling the story for his paper. 

Handling the News Stoby 

Accuracy and DetaiL — In covering a story, it is essen- 
tial that all the facts pertaining to the event be ascertained. 
It may not be advisable to print all the details thus gath- 
ered, but the knowledge of them makes for accuracy, which 
should stand paramount in all news writing. 

While it is true that many reporters jump at conclusions, 
or deliberately distort facts, in order to develop a sensa- 
tional feature in a story, and this work is countenanced by 
certain newspapers, chiefly those of the sensational type 
in the larger cities, and occasionally second-rate press 
associations wink at the practice, distortion of news is rep- 
rehensible, and, of all pjaces in which it should be avoided, 
the smaller communities are at the head of the list. 

44 
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Residents of towns and small cities are more or less 
familiar with facts surrounding an occurrence in the com- 
munity, and are quick to detect errors, fakes, and distor- 
tions. Inaccuracy, where discovered, and repeated falsifi- 
cations in the news, reflect on the integrity of the 
newspaper and cause the public to lose confidence in its 
columns and to doubt the truth of every line it prints. 

The news faker is the prostitute of his profession. For a 
time he may ply his illicit trade at a profit, but his false- 
hoods will be discovered, and he and his paper will suffer. 

Truth and accuracy, then, should guide all reportorial 
efforts in the country newspaper. They are the principal 
laws of journalism. They are the virtues which every news- 
paper man continually should strive to uphold. 

Gathering the Facts. — ^The facts necessary for a story 
may be compiled from one or all of three sources, de- 
pending, of course, upon the nature of the news event. In- 
terviewing persons who have knowledge of the subject is 
one means of gathering facts. Another is consultation of 
public records and other documentary evidence. The third, 
and not the least important, is by personal knowledge and 
observation. 

Interviewing persons who know details of a story is the 
method most generally employed, for it is obvious that a 
reporter is not likely to be on the spot when news de- 
velops, or ^^breaks.^' Questioning of witnesses, or others 
who have knowledge of what occurred, usually will yield 
valuable information. Of course, a person interviewed may 
be reticent and thus render more difficult the gathering 
of facts. But usually, when assured that confidences will 
not be violated, reliable information can be procured, even 
from those who at first hesitate to talk when they dis- 
cover that the gist of what they say will appear in print. 
In most instances, information will be given freely to a 
newspaper man, but under circumstances in which the in- 
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fonnant believes he will be embarrassed or become involved 
in difficulties through information furnished to the press, 
he will be extremely noncommittal, and from his point of 
view he cannot be censured for pursuing the course that he 
thinks best. 

Such cases test the resourcefulness of the reporter. He 
may be required to interview three or four persons, even a 
dozen or more, before he is able to piece together enough 
from what each has told him to weave a story. 

Brief notes may be taken by the newspaper man, to re- 
fresh his memory, but he should not attempt to write in the 
form of notes all facts pertaining to the incident he is cov- 
ering. It is well to write proper names and dates, in order 
to insure accuracy, and to write direct quotations at the 
time they are made, and take verbatim court testimony 
that is to be printed as such, for memory does not always 
serve well with respect to these important details, but the 
experienced reporter will trust to memory for most of his 
data. Carrying a notebook and flashing it in public be- 
speaks arrogance and a desire to advertise one’s self. Re- 
porters appearing in stage and motion picture productions 
conspicuously display pad and pencil. But they are not 
true to life. A reporter should be modest, yet not timid. 
When it is necessary to take notes, they may be jotted on 
a small piece of paper, or on the back of an envelope. A 
reporter should take pride in cultivating a retentive mem- 
ory, for many occasions will arise when he will be unable 
to take notes. There will be times when he will desire to 
conceal his identity, in order to cover a story, but this he 
rarely will be able to do in the country field, because of 
the fact that he is known to almost everyone in the com- 
munity. 

The Use of Simple Language. — ^The story for the coun- 
try newspaper, like that for the city paper, should be writ- 
ten in simple language. All types of people read news- 
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papers, but most of them are of limited education, and in 
order to popularize a newspaper with all classes of readers, 
the newspaper's contents should be written so that they can 
be understood. A college professor will be as much inter- 
ested in a newspaper written in simple phraseology as in 
one that is stilted and involved and in which little-used 
verbiage is employed for the purpose of expressing mean- 
ings that could have been conveyed much better in terse, 
ordinary words, put together in simple sentences. On the 
other hand, the laborer in field or factory quickly will dis- 
card a paper that is pedantic and not within his ability to 
grasp readily. A newspaper is intended for all the people, 
and upon its appeal to a vast army of readers it depends for 
its existence. A newspaper must have readers, and, in order 
to acquire and retain these readers, the matter which the 
paper prints must be interesting and readable. 

In writing for consumption by the general public, no 
necessity or excuse exists for employing colloquialisms, 
slang, or vulgarisms, or for misusing words. Simple Eng- 
lish can be found to tell any story, and always is in good 
form. Technical words and phrases should be avoided, ex- 
cept in the rarest instances. A reader has neither time nor 
inclination to consult a dictionary so that he may under- 
stand what he sees in his newspaper. Often he is in a hurry. 
At any rate, he wants the facts, and he wants them pre- 
sented briefly, yet intelligently, and in a manner that is 
clear to him. He wants no doubt to exist in his mind as to 
the meaning of what he has read. He seeks information on 
current events, and it is the newspaper's duty to supply 
him with what he desires. 

The Importance of Brevity. — Brevity is a virtue in news- 
paper writing. In writing a newspaper story, be brief. Tell 
all the facts, yet be brief, and be brief again. The reader's 
time is too valuable to be devoted to perusing a story a 
half-column long, when the same story could be told bet- 
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ter in three short paragraphs, or perhaps in a single para- 
graph. The expense of setting type is too high to devote 
a column to a story that deserves to occupy only a quarter 
of a column. Newspaper space costs the publisher much 
money. Five thousand readers, who spend five minutes 
each reading a story that should have been condensed so 
that it could be read in two minutes, waste on this one 
story 15,000 minutes, or the equivalent of thirty-one days 
of eight hours each, or an entire month. Newspaper space, 
then, should be filled with material that is genuinely worth 
reading. It costs no more to set seven or eight short stories 
that mil fill a column than to set one story that takes up 
a column of space. The reader will have received informa- 
tion on a much wider variety of subjects, and he will be 
better served and more pleased. The length of a story 
should be determined by the importance thereof, which, 
of course, depends upon the extent of reader interest m the 
subject that is treated. 

A stor>' of a fire that caused $10,000 loss in a city of a 
half-million population, where fires are frequent, would be 
worth only a paragraph in a newspaper of that city, un- 
less loss of life occurred, thrilling rescues were made, a 
freakish angle developed in connection with the blase, the 
fire were incendiarj', or much property were menaced by the 
flames. On the other hand, a fire, resulting in $10,000 loss, 
even without spectacular features, would be worth a half 
column in a town of 2,500 in which the fire occurred. 

The death of John Jones, ordinary citizen, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, perhaps would be noted only in the 
vital statistics column of a metropolitan newspa|)er, unless 
members of the man’s family inserted a death notice in the 
paper and paid for publication of the notice at the regular 
advertising rate charged for such notices. If John Jones, 
ordinary citizen, died under ordinary circumstances, in a 
'town of 2,500 people, tlie fact that he died would be 
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a story of from 100 to 150 words in the local paper, for at 
least 10 per cent of the paper’s readers, and perhaps many 
more, will have known John Jones personally. They will be 
interested in reading of his death and a brief sketch of his 
life. 

Despite the desirability of brevity in news-writing, im- 
portant facts should not be omitted for the sake of making 
a story short. If the details will be of interest to the public, 
their use is justified, even if they string out the story. Repe- 
tition, padding, and over-writing should be studiously 
avoided, except in rare cases when a certain amount of 
padding is necessary to stretch a good story because de- 
tails are not available, yet where the story is of suflScient 
merit to justify a strong play and must be of ample length 
to support the head which the story’s importance requires. 
In extending a story, faking is not permissible. A stor>' can 
be padded without resorting to Uiis disreputable practice. 

Over-Writing. — Lack of brevity is a common fault in 
small newspapers. Larger new'S[>aixjrs, requiring much read- 
ing matter to balance their volume of advertising, also fre- 
quently show the need of stringent editing. Mere wTiting to 
fill space is not the highest tyix* of journalism, although it 
may be necessary, when news is scarce, to extend stories 
which, at a time when news is plentiful, could be condensed, 
and yet adequately told. An array of details is unessential 
in a trivial story. A big story will naturally call for a more 
detailed account. 

Papers that encourage over- writing have various reasons 
to offer for pursuing the ix)licy, chief of which is the de- 
mand for filler and a belief that poorly written local mat- 
ter is of more general interest than matter of a higher 
character but not pertaining directly to the local com- 
munity. With them, the demand is not for quality, but 
quantity. In other words, it is of no great concern what 
appears in the story, so long as the contents will cause no 
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difl&culties for the paper. The need is for a showing in type, 
to fill the paper with local matter — a column on an auto- 
mobile wreck, for instance, which is not worth more than a 
stick in actual news value, or 500 words on a commercial 
club meeting at which nothing of importance was done. 
The purpose should be to write stories only to their real 
value, and develop more local stories to fill the space left by 
elimination of over-writing. 

Reader interest can be sustained only as long as the story 
has appeal. Reiteration causes loss of appeal. Repetition 
of facts, even in a form differing from the original state- 
ment, weakens a story and tends to make the reader weary, 
for the story becomes tedious. 

Here is a story in which the reporter employed more 
than 225 words: 

“Bull of the Woods,” gigantic elk of 
the Red River valley, sought for sev- 
eral years by hunters and trophy-seek- 
ers, elusive and wise in his stalkings, 
and duper of scores of sportsmen who 
have coveted his eight-point head, has 
fallen before the gun of a hunter. The 
bull, which had reigned supreme over 
the entire Red River district for sev- 
eral years, was killed on the last day 
of the hunting season by Ernest Saun- 
ders. The elk dressed in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,000 poimds, it is reported. 

Hunters who have visited the famed 
big game section of Idaho county, 
where “Bull of the Woods” roamed, 
have returned from there for the past 
four years with tales of having sighted 
“a monster elk, with huge spread of 
antlers and ponderous weight.” Efforts 
of the game-seekers to get within gun 
range or to get shots at the big elk 
failed, generally for the reason that 
his wariness kept him well away from 
the field of all riflemen. 

Long-distance ^ots failed to connect 
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with the fleet-footed head of the for- 
est, and he seemed destined to remain 
for another year of growth and lead- 
ership, until Saunders' bullet brought 
the lofty antlers crashing to the ground 
in a long shot while the elk was mov- 
ing at a rapid pace. Had “Bull of the 
Woods” remain^ free another day, the 
season on hunting would have been 
closed for another year. 

The story does not lose any of its value and is much more 
readable when it is rewritten and kept within 100 words. 
No attempt has been made at fancy writing. Here is a re- 
write of the longer story: 

“Bull of the Woods,” monarch of a 
herd of elk in the Red River valley, at 
last has fallen before the hunter's gun. 

The eight-point buck, which for years 
has eluded sportsmen, was shot on the 
run and killed, Thursday, the last day 
of the hunting season, by Ernest Saun- 
ders. Four years ago, hunters, who pen- 
etrated the big game country, first 
sighted the giant elk. Subsequent hunt- 
ing parties also reported seeing him, 
but he was so fleet that it rarely was 
possible to sight a rifle on him before 
he disappeared in the forest. The elk 
dressed i,000 pounds. 

The story now is short enough to be boxed, and thus is 
assured ample display. It is a type of story admirably suited 
for boxing, for it has strong reader appeal, and should be 
so placed in the paper that it will not escape attention. The 
rewritten story could be further trimmed to 50 words, if 
necessary, by using only the first two sentences. The third, 
fourth, and fifth sentences, however, are of value because 
they are explanatory. 

Racial Designations. — The American newspai>er is 
printed primarily for people of the Caucasian race, and 
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their feelings on racial matters should be respected. A 
paper should ever be cautious against stirring racial anti- 
pathy, yet there are certain racial matters which it can- 
not afford to disregard, particularly if it is published in a 
community where the Caucasians are sensitive on the racial 
question. 

It is assumed that all persons of whom mention is made 
in a newspaper are of the white race, unless otherwise 
designated. Proceeding on that assumption, if it is necessary 
to print the name of Sam Brown, a negro, in the newspaper, 
reference should be made to him as “Sam Brown, colored.” 
It is a rule in most newspaper ofSces that a negro should 
be declared as such. 

In many cities, the names of negroes are not allowed to 
appear in the personal columns; frequently negroes are 
banned from the obituary columns, and most assuredly 
from the section of the paper devoted to social news. If it 
is the policy of the newspaper to run obituaries under a 
standing head, negro obituaries will be run as straight 
news, apart from the obituary column, each item under a 
separate head, and it will be stated in the story that the 
person who died was colored. 

Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, American Indians, and Hin- 
dus likewise should be designated as such when their names 
appear in newspapers. 

Identification of Offenders. — Persons under arrest often 
thoughtlessly are given unnecessary identification, in a 
manner that tends to cast refiections up>on a class as a 
whole. An instance of this kind might result from care- 
lessness, but it is well to take precaution not to reflect 
upon any particular nationality, religious sect, or fraternal 
order. 

It is wholly unnecessary to say that a person who appears 
in print in an unfavorable light is an Englishman, an Ital- 
ian, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, an Odd Fellow, or a 
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Knight of Columbus, unless such designation is required 
to complete the story, and an instance of this nature is 
rare. 

Items such as the following inappropriately call atten- 
tion to a nationality or fraternal order: 

Fred Schmidt, a German, was ar- 
rested Wednesday on a charge of pass- 
ing a fictitious check for $25 on Dan 
Adams, Somerton grocer. 

John Franklin, a resident of Spring- 
ville, is missing, and police here have 
been asked to search for him. He mys- 
teriously disappeared from his home a 
week ago, and no trace has been found 
of the man. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows. 

It is apparent that the facts that Schmidt is a German 
and that Franklin is an Odd Fellow are not pertinent to the 
stories. 

Another matter which falls in the same category is the 
reference to persons who have fallen within the clutches 
of the law as veterans of the World War. Of the millions 
who were under arms during the war and who since re- 
turned to civil life, some will get into trouble. Indeed, it is 
disrespectful to that vast army of heroic men that carried 
the American flag to victory in the shambles of France and 
Belgium to call public attention to the fact that a single 
member of that army, who has been placed under arrest 
or who otherwise is in an embarrassing situation, shall be 
identified as a World War veteran. The same condition ap- 
plies to veterans of the other American wars. 

Family designations should be omitted in reporting crimi- 
nal cases, except where the family connection is essential 
to the story. Members of the family of a person who is 
under arrest, or who has been convicted of a crime, have a 
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suflSciently heavy burden to bear without being drawn un- 
necessarily into a newspaper story. The following story, 
cited as an example, readily shows that the names of the 
parents could be blue-penciled without detracting from the 
news value of the story: 

John Doe, 25, must go to the state 
penitentiary at Eureka to serve from 
one to fourteen years for statutory rape. 

Doe, who resides at Four Comers, was 
sentenced to the state’s prison Tuesday 
by a jury in district court. Ruby Roe, 

17, was the complaining witness. Doe is 
a son of Mr, and Mrs. R. W. Doe, 
pioneer residents of Four Comers. 

In the foregoing story, some may argue, the name of the 
girl should have been omitted. However, it would seem 
that her name was properly included, because the case 
was one of statutory rape, and prosecution of the defendant 
on this charge was made possible only by the fact that 
the girl was under age. The editor must use his own judg- 
ment in deciding how much he should print and what he 
should say in such cases. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. While every newspaper should strive for accuracy in its 

news reports, why will an inaccurate story, as a rule, 
react to greater disadvantage to a country newspaper 
than to a city paper? 

2. Why is the coloring of a story for effect especially inad- 

visable for a country paper? While the facts may not 
be misrepresented, they can be so cleverly presented in 
a newspaper story, and other essential facts omitted from 
a story, as to create a false impression upon the reader. 
Is this method of treating a story desirable? 

3. Why is the accompanying lead to a story unsuited to news- 

paper use? Rewrite it in approximately the same number 
of words, and in such form as would be acceptable. 
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Attributing his pecuniary collapse to 
a conglomeration of unavoidable and 
exasperating circumstances, which vir- 
tually instanter entwined its tentacles 
about him like a cephalopod grasps its 
prey, J. A. Wright, deposed cashier of 
the Farmers’ and Merchants’ bank, to- 
day delineated to a censuring board of 
directors of the aforementioned finan- 
cial institution, in an exhaustive oral 
presentation, details of peculations that 
had resulted in his summary degrada- 
tion. 

4. Explain why the following story should be changed, and 

revise it for newspaper use; 

While Officer Samuel Roberts, our 
diligent and faithful minion of the law, 
was patroling his beat Tuesday night, 
he suddenly encountered Pete Wilson, 
a local ne’er-do-well, meandering down 
the street. Pete evidently had imbibed 
too freely from the cup that cheers. 

He is an old offender along this line, 
and, while never quarrelsome when un- 
der the influence, has become somewhat 
of a nuisance in Beavertown. The offi- 
cer, who heretofore has escorted Pete 
home when he has been found inebri- 
ated, decided that Tuesday night’s inci- 
dent was once too often, so, instead of 
taking him home, marched him to the 
calaboose, where he lay in durance vile 
for the remainder of the night. Wednes- 
day morning, after Pete had sobered up, 
he w'as hauled before Police Judge Smith, 
and his honor assessed Pete 110 for his 
fun. It is too bad Pete can’t let booze 
alone, and the bootlegger who sold him 
the hootch should be caught and prose- 
cuted. 

5. What is the matter with this story? Rewrite it for newspaper 

use, supplying sufliicient data to make it a well rounded 
story. 
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The body of Charles Jones, who was 
bom and reared in this town, was 
brought here for burial Saturday. Jones 
was hanged at the state penitentiary 
Friday for the murder of a Pikeville 
man who surprised Jones while he was 
burglarizing the man’s house. 

6. Revise this story, supplying facts that would be apropos and 

whipping the story into shape for newspaper use: 

The commimity was shocked Wednes- 
day when word was spread that Robert 
Sewell, one of our best known mer- 
chants, had dropped dead of heart dis- 
ease while in his store. Funeral services 
will be held at 2 o’clock Friday afternoon 
in the Methodist church. The family has 
the sympathy of all. Full obituary will 
appear next week. 

7. Change this story: 

The stork hovered over this commu- 
nity last Sunday and finally alighted at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Smith, 
where it left a bouncing baby boy who 
tipped the scales at 11 pounds. Mother 
and babe are doing nicely. Papa Smith 
was bu^ passing the cigars the next day 
and receiving congratulations of his 
many friends. Grandpa Jones is expected 
to recover. The young man is his first 
grandson. Young Mr. Smith has been 
named Dwayne. 

8. Improve this story: 

A cow on the James Beach ranch gave 
birth the other day to a calf that has 
two tails. The calf is living. 

9. Turn to country papers available in the files and pick out 

stories that have been over-written and those that have 
been written too briefly. Rewrite these stories in proper 
style for a country newspaper, supplying data where 
needed. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE STORY 

The News Story Defined. — The story is the backbone of 
the newspaper. The story is an item of news of sufficient 
importance to justify its appearance on the printed page 
under a distinctive heading. It is with stories that the news- 
paper is built. A publication without news stories would 
not be a newspaper. It would be a magazine, if its 
editorial content were confined to articles and fiction. It 
would be a mere advertising sheet, if it contained only 
advertisements — a ^^shopping news/^ to use a commercial 
term. 

Since the other parts of the newspaper, the features, the 
editorials, the brief local items, and the advertisements cen- 
ter around the story, which is the magnet of reader in- 
terest that holds the paper together, it is necessary that 
the story be sufficiently well constructed to attract and hold 
the attention of the reader. 

The story should be direct and forceful and should con- 
form to the general journalistic requirements. Because a 
story is written for a weekly newspaper, there is no reason 
why it should not be treated with the care it would re- 
ceive in a metropolitan daily. Editors of modern coun- 
try newspapers require that stories for their publica- 
tions be written in journalistic style. The idea that ‘^any- 
thing will do^^ for the country paper has been thrown into 
discard. A story for the country paper should have vivacity 
and “punch,^’ and it should possess the characteristic 
“newspaper ring.” 
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The Two Parts of a Story . — ^The newspaper story usually 
consists of two parts — ^the lead and the body. However, a 
story may comprise only one part, in which case the one 
part will be the lead. One-part stories are those of genuine 
worth but such as well may be covered in a single para- 
graph. They are not the outstanding news stories of the 
day or week, but are of a secondary nature, yet important 
in the makeup of the news. 

The lead, being usually a summary of the news event 
with which the story deals, tells the essential facts, while 
the body is an elaboration of the facts set forth in the 
lead. 

Readers, as a whole, must have a story presented to them 
in the most comprehensive manner possible, in order that 
they will be sufficiently interested in the item to read it. A 
story that does not command the attention of the reader 
has not served the full purpose for which it was intencfed. 
It is obvious that all readers of a newspaper do not read 
every item that appears in the paper, but the extent of 
perusal of the paper will depend in a large measure on the 
manner in which the story is presented to the reader. There 
are two things which make a person read a newspaper item: 
first, the subject matter of the story may be of interest 
to him, and he reads it through, regardless of the style in 
which it is written; and, second, the method of presenta- 
tion, or, in other words, the style in which the story is 
written. A story with poor subject matter may be made 
interesting by clever writing. A happy combination of these 
two qualities, then, makes the ideal newspaper story — an 
interesting story, interestingly presented. 

Because many news items are not of sufficient importance 
to stand alone under their own heads, they are grouped 
in special columns of similar items, under departmental 
heads. These general heads, which may include such sub- 
jects as personals, briefs, court notes, police news, motoring. 
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good roads, shipping news, farm news, or scores of other 
classifications which can be adopted to suit the require- 
ments of the individual paper, are appropriate to country 
weeklies. Only news of minor importance, written briefly, 
however, should be included under classification headings. 

Length of the Story . — story may consist only of a 
single sentence, or it may extend for several paragraphs, as 
many columns, or even a page or more in a newspaper, de- 
pending upon its news value. The tendency, though, should 
be toward short stories — long enough to cover the import- 
ant facts, but not so long as to be verbose. Newspaper read- 
ers dislike to wade through verbiage in order to reach the 
essentials, the pith, the real news. 

A story may be as short as two lines, with a one-line head 
over it. It is rare, however, that a story will be so short 
as two lines. Three- to five-line items are desirable in 
trivial stories. Stories of this length, also, are of advantage 
as fillers for small spaces at the bottom of columns. 

Ending the story when the facts have been set forth is 
important. The ending should be as abrupt as the start. No 
well rounded conclusion is needed. When a story has been 
told, it is time to stop. 

Types of Stories . — ^The three types of newspaper stories 
— ^the straight news story, the freak story, and the feature 
story — find their way into the country paper. The straight 
news story is best adapted to the country newspaper, yet 
the freak story, which is one of no great importance so far 
as outstanding news value is concerned, carries a singular 
appeal to newspaper readers if properly developed, be- 
cause it deals with peculiarities in the news. The freak story 
should be given a distinguishing head. 

If Robert Smith, of no special consequence in the com- 
munity, dies, the chronicling of his death would be a mere 
matter of news — a straight news story. If the same Robert 
Smith swallows his false teeth and chokes to death, he has 
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In this case, the chief actor did two things of great news 
value. First, he slew the girl. Second, he shot himself. Both 
features were properly included in the lead. 

In the same paragraph, and really as a part of the lead, 
the reporter relates additional facts that are inserted in the 
proper order in the story, for neither the girl nor the youth 
died immediately the shots were fired. The first paragraph 
concludes: 


Miss Oxley died in a hospital a few 
minutes later, and Fair lingered in the 
same ho^ital and died. 


His lead written, the reporter proceeds to tell the story in 
detail, relating facts that led to the shooting: 

The tragedy occurred as Miss Oxley 
was returning home from church with 
Earl Biggs, whom Fair considered his 
rival, and a yoimg girl friend. [The name 
of the girl friend should have been 
printed, unless strong reason existed for 
omitting it, and that is unlikely.] Fair 
waited in a store for Miss Oxley to re- 
turn from church, and when he saw her 
coming, he went outside and engaged in 
an argument with her. 

The story continues for more than a column, identifying 
the youth as a high school athlete, mentioning the families 
of the dead couple, explaining that the boy persisted in pay- 
ing attention to the girl, as related by the girPs father, al- 
though she did not regard him as her sweetheart, and quot- 
ing directly the version of the tragedy as given by Earl 
Biggs. 

In the details of this story, most persons in a country 
town, would be intensely interested, because of their acquain- 
tance with the youth and the girl and because of the highly 
dramatic circumstances — ^unrequited love, jealousy, youth. 
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murder, suicide. It is spectacular, thrilling, trapc, gripping. 
And the gist of it is told in the lead. From reading the lead, 
one knows just what has occurred. He need not wade to the 
end of the long story to know what happened. Yet, if the 
reader is interested in details of the tragedy, they are ade- 
quately presented in the story. But the reporter has sensed 
the feature and has brought it to the front. 

Here is a good lead which starts with an inveraon for 
the purpose of emphasis: 

Carried 60 feet when their automobile 
was struck by a Southern Pacific passen- 
ger train at 4:10 p. m., yesterday, while 
they were crossing the railroad tracks at 
Aviation drive, Mrs. Mabel Wagner, of 
Glendale, was killed, and her husband. 

Louis W. Wagner, a plaster contractor, 
was injured, perhaps fatally. 

The reporter then tells about the gasoline tank of the 
automobile exploding, and relates further the details of the 
injuries, together with the name of the hospital to which 
the husband was taken and the mortuary where the wife’s 
body lay. 

A lead to an ordinary story may read: 

The board of county supervisors 
elected Henry Miller overseer of road 
district No. 12, to succeed Albert An- 
derson, resigned. The announcement was 
made at Monday’s meeting of the board. 

Miller took office immediately. 

Punch can be put into the lead by writing it something 
like this: 


Henry Miller is the new overseer of 
road district No. 12. He was appointed 
Monday by the board of county super- 
visors and took office immediately. 
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haps some indirect quotations of salient points made by the 
speaker, always taking care, however, that expressions of 
editorial opinion or inference of such be avoided in the 
story. Another example: 

“Chatsworth county will have a com- 
plete system of hard roads within the 
next five years/* asserted R. F. Ederton, 
state highway engineer, while in Key- 
stone, Saturday night. The engineer was 
here to set in motion surveys for a 
county-wide highway system, prepara- 
tory to actual construction, which is ex- 
pected to start in May. 

The story should relate what roads are to be improved, 
length of the roads, width of surfacing, material to be used 
in surfacing, the roads that are to be improved first, prob- 
able cost, source of funds for the improvement, and such 
other details of the program as the engineer may announce 
and as may be timely. 

The Interrogatory Lead , — ^In a certain type of story, the 
lead may take the form of a question. Here is an interroga- 
tory lead; 

Could a whale swallow a man? 

Could a man live in a whale? 

How long could he live? 

The answers to these questions, seri- 
ously detailing some of the best fish 
stories that have come to light recently, 
today caused a great demand at the 
McCormick Theological seminary for 
copies of the current issue of the Prince- 
ton Theological Review, 

The story, which is given a Biblical flavor because of the 
story of Jonah having been swallowed by a whale, tells of 
an article that appeared in the Princeton Theological Re- 
view, purporting to relate a specific case of a member of a 
whaling party having been precipitated into the sea and 
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gulped down by a whale, which afterward was captured 
by the crew of a whaling ship. The animal was slaughtered, 
and the man taken alive from its stomach. It is a good 
story, localized by addition merely of a line, and is un- 
usually readable because of the clergyman-author^s effort 
to prove the truth of the whale story. The catchy lead 
arouses the interest of the reader. 

The Body of the Story , — ^Writing the body of the story 
is comparatively simple, once a good lead has been de- 
vised. The lead is by far the most essential part of the 
story. The body is merely detail. 

In large newspaper oflBces, a requirement often exists 
that a story shall be so written that it may be pared down, 
paragraph by paragraph, from the bottom toward the top, 
in order to meet space conditions in various editions, and 
yet to permit the story to stand complete in itself, no mat- 
ter how many paragraphs are eliminated, so long as the lead 
remains. This requirement hardly will be necessary in a 
country paper. 

Short Sentences . — Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the desirability of using short sentences in all news- 
paper writing. They readily convey the meaning. Terseness 
is desired, and can best be gained by avoiding long, in- 
volved sentences. This sentence is entirely too complicated 
and leads to confusion, besides employing hackneyed ex- 
pressions, which are in bad form: 

When Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peterson 
returned to their home in Highland, 

Wednesday evening, from Richfield, 
where they had been invited to spend 
the day with Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur 
Wright, who afterward came to Highland 
to take part in the festivities, they found 
that a party of friends had taken pos- 
session of their home and reminded the 
Petersons that it was their 25th wedding 
anniversary, and brought with them 
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many toothsome viands, which they al- 
ready had spread upon the table, in an- 
ticipation of the return of the couple, 
whom they felicitated most joyously on 
their silver wedding anniversary, and a 
most pleasant evening was spent, cards 
being enjoyed after the supper hour, and 
all departing at midnight, wishing Mr. 
and Mrs. Peterson many happy returns 
of the day. 

A story such as the foregoing occasionally is encountered 
in print. No excuse exists for this kind of writing. The story 
should have been written something as follows: 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Pe- 
terson pleasantly surprised them with a 
party Wednesday evening, which was the 
25th anniversary of their marriage. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Peterson returned 
to their home at Highland, from Rich- 
field, where they spent the day, they 
were welcomed by a merry crowd of self- 
invited guests. Supper, brought by the 
guests, was served. Later, cards were 
played. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Wright, of Rich- 
field, had invited Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
to their home, as a ruse, and, during 
their absence, the party assembled at 
the Peterson home. Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
later joined in the festivities. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1 What is your opinion of the desirability of long stories for 
a country newspaper? Do you think the reader prefers long 
stories, or would he rather have his news in condensed 
form? 

2. Do you think the tendency in many country papers is to 

write the news too briefly? 

3. Examine a number of country papers, pointing out items 

that you think should have been treated at greater length, 
and e?q>lain why they should have had such treatment. 
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4. In these papers, select stories that you believe are too long, 

and explain why they should have been condensed. Rewrite 
some of the longer stories, boiling them down to the space 
you think they should occupy in the country paper. 

5. Examine several country papers for stories that do not have 

good leads, and substitute leads that possess “punch.” 

6. Explain what is wrong with the following leads and stories, 

and whip them into shape: 

Trial of the damage action, Ralph 
Johnson vs. Mrs. C. E. Stanley and her 
brother, W. W. Root, which was com- 
menced last Thursday morning in dis- 
trict court, continued through the re- 
mainder of the week until Saturday 
morning, when it was given to the jury. 

After seven hours* deliberation, the jury 
returned into court with the following 
verdict: “We find for the plaintiff and 
assess the amount of his recovery to 
be the sum of $1,250.** Plaintiff was suing 
for recovery of his loss and for injury 
sustained in an automobile accident 
which occurred about eight miles east 
of Hastings, on November 1, last. In his 
petition, he stated that the car, owned 
by Mrs. Stanley and driven by Root, 
while traveling at an excessive rate of 
speed, struck his car from the rear, de- 
stroying it and injuring himself and 
wife. 


In this issue, the business interests are 
formally welcoming into their midst the 
new Brighton creamery. Along with the 
rest, we want to express our greetings, 
and our sincere and hearty welcome to 
this new industry. We cannot help but 
feel that this is just the beginning of the 
awakening of the near-future prosperity 
in store for Brighton. ... We are con- 
fident that the majority of the farmers 
will stand by Mr. Capper, the manager 
and owner of the creamery. 
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Regular annual meeting of the West 
Branch Telephone company was held 
January 15. Secretary's report was read 
and approved. Treasurer’s report was 
read and approved and showed the af- 
fairs of the company in good shape. Bert 
Gill, A1 Pearson, and John Thompson, 
whose terms as directors had expired, 
were reelected. Later, at a board meeting, 
Bert Gill was elected president, Thomas 
Butler, secretary, and A1 Pearson, treas- 
urer. 

The first business of importance to 
come before the newly installed prose- 
cuting attorney, A. L. White, and the 
probate judge, John Smith, of Lewis 
county, was the preliminary hearing of 
C. H. Wilson, held yesterday morning 
before Judge Smith. The defendant was 
charged with grand larceny in a com- 
plaint made by Robert Jones, in which 
the theft of a horse is alleged some time 
back, when a farm owned by the com- 
plainant, situated in the Alpine district, 
was under lease to the defendant. 

The state presented four witnesses at 
this hearing, and the defendant entered 
a plea of not guilty and introduced no 
evidence. The court bound the defendant 
over to the district court under a $2,000 
bond, which was the amount of the bond 
he had given at the time of his arrest 
when the complaint was filed, and which 
bond was continued. 

The courtroom was filled with specta- 
tors and the case has elicited much in- 
terest in this section. 

While returning from work on his 
ca 3 ruse in the Cedar Creek countiy, one 
day this week, Fred Crocker had quite a 
thrilling experience. He saw a coyote dig- 
ging in the snow in an old or^ard for 
I apples. He immediately diarged the var- 
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mint with his trusty steed, which seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the chase. The 
coyote, seeing he was losing ground, 
whirled and jumped at the horse^s 
throat, but the horse was equal to the 
occasion. He whirled and kicked the 
coyote with both feet, nearly spilling the 
rider by his violent actions. 

Crocker saw the coyote lying in the 
snow, apparently lifeless, so he dis- 
mounted to pick it up, but as he laid 
hands on the back of its neck, it sud- 
denly came to life and was ready for 
another scrap. Crocker had to carry it, as 
a mother cat carries a kitten, for a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards or more before 
he could find a club with which to bring 
to a close his rather uncomfortable pre- 
dicament. 

On one front foot of the coyote there 
was a squirrel trap, which apparently had 
been carried by the animal for some 
time. 


A general fire alarm from the tele- 
phone central and the shriek of the fire 
siren Monday night between 1 and 2 
o’clock aroused the citizens. Inquiry 
elicited the information that the big 
elevator at Smith’s Station, about nine 
miles east of town on the main highway, 
was afire. 

Almost immediately, 50 or 60 men 
tumbled into autos, and the fire truck 
was tuned up and started for the con- 
flagration. Little, however, could be 
done except to keep the flames from 
spreading, and the people of Smith’s Sta- 
tion and surrounding farms had that well 
under control when the Jonesboro people 
arrived. 

Employees had been loading wheat all 
day Monday, and four cars had been 
filled. Two of these were at the side pf 
the elevator and were destroyed. 
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According to reports received from J. 

A. White, the owner of the elevator, 
about 40,000 bushels of grain were in 
the elevator and the two cars. Of this 
amount, Mr. White owned or had owned 
before selling it, about 18,000 or 20,000 
bushels, the remainder belonging to 
Johnson Son. 

It is said on good authority that am- 
ple insurance was carried on the grain, 
but that the building was only partially 
insured. The loss will be, grain, S50,000, 
elevator, 120,000. No theory has been 
advanced as to origin of the fire. 

The people of this community were 
greatly shocked Monday afternoon when 
word came here that an automobile had 
been discovered in Rapid river, about 20 
miles above Cedar City, and that from 
appearances it looked as if the car be- 
longed to F. S. Wilson, of Cedar City. 

The first report was given by E. L. 

Black, Bert Jones, and Charles Stone, 
who were en route up the river. A mem- 
ber of the party noted the tracks ap- 
proaching the edge of the embankment, 
and instituted an investigation, with the 
result that the nearly submerged car was 
discovered in the river. 

These men went on about six miles to 
the Robinson ranch, where it was re- 
ported. A posse was organized, and help 
came from Cedar City. 

Mr. Wilson^s body was first discovered 
in an eddy about 45 feet below the car; 
later, the bodies of Mrs. Wilson and 
the boy, Frank, were found beneath the 
car. 

Here follow details of the accident, as reconstructed, and 
biographical sketches of the victims. 



CHAPTER Vni 
SOURCES OF NEWS 

General News Sources. — ^Public offices form one of the 
principal sources of local news. The courthouse, city hall, 
sheriff's office, police station, justice of the peace office, and 
other branches of local government yield much news. Spot 
news, of course, immediately is evident, but from the rec- 
ords in these offices and from conversation with the various 
officials it will be possible to develop many interesting 
stories of a semi-news nature. Familiarity with all branches 
of local government is necessary on the part of the news- 
paper man to intelligently “cover’’ them in a news way. An 
especially fruitful news source is found in the courts. 

Chamber of Commerce , — The chamber of commerce pro- 
vides much news in the way of community development. 
Usually, the chamber of commerce is a prolific source of 
news, and much that is genuinely printable may be had 
from this office. Care should be taken, however, to guard 
against the secretary of the chamber promoting himself 
in connection with promotion of community enterprises. 
Secretaries sometimes are much inclined to use the news- 
paper to boost their own stock, and when such is the case, 
the lid should be clamped on them in a diplomatic way, 
yet, the genuine news of the chamber’s activities should 
not be minimized because of the personal ambitions of an 
over-zealous secretary. 

Stores . — Newspapers often overlook mercantile estab- 
lishments in the gathering of news. Real news centers 
around stores, their proprietors and employees. While it is 
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not good journalism to use the news columns for matter 
that should appear in advertising form, the alert newspaper 
man will be able to separate the news from the advertis- 
ing, and utilize matter that is news, that is interesting to 
the public, and that will promote good will on the part of 
the merchants toward the paper. 

Schools , — The public schools and a college, if one is lo- 
cated in the town, are important news sources. News of 
major school activities, courses of study, enrollment, com- 
mencement, and the like always is interesting and is eagerly 
read by parents and pupils alike. Frequently, it will be 
necessary to rewrite news matter submitted by instructors 
and pupils. It is better for a member of the staff personally 
to cover more important school activities, rather than to de- 
pend upon a ^^handout” from the school. Some papers en- 
courage ^^school notes,’^ a weekly column prepared by some 
one identified with the school. In case school notes are 
used, they should be closely edited. 

Churches , — Much news is provided by churches and their 
auxiliary organizations, such as the Sunday school, aid 
society, missionary society, young folk^s society, brother- 
hood and ministerial associations. The newspaper should 
not overlook news pertaining to all these organizations. 
Announcements of services in all the churches of the com- 
munity should be carried regularly, for the information of 
the public, but preachers should be held in check, for, if 
given the freedom of newspaper columns, they are inclined 
to attempt to evangelize through the public press, and 
this, of course, should not be tolerated. Many ministers are 
unable to distinguish between news and matter that is not 
news. It is the policy of some newspapers to print sum- 
maries of sermons. Daily newspapers frequently use ex- 
cerpts from sermons on Mondays. If this practice is fol- 
lowed, ministers of every faith should be given an oppor- 
tunity to provide portions of their sermons for publication. 
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The editor also should go over this matter carefully and 
delete all references which would tend to cause dissension 
in the community. Pastors sometimes attempt to ‘Mig'' 
other denominations in their sermons. No thrusts of this 
kind ever should find their way into a newspaper. 

Itinerant evangelists will bear watching on the part of 
the editor. They endeavor to gain newspaper notoriety 
through preaching sensational sermons. Bare mention of 
their services usually will suffice. As a rule they appear un- 
der the auspices of one or more local churches. To ignore 
them is difficult. However, the amount of newspaper space 
given to them should be curtailed to the minimum. While 
their sincerity is not openly questioned, it should be remem- 
bered that emotionalism is a feature of most evangelistic 
meetings, and passing the collection plate never is over- 
looked. 

Hotels . — A great deal of news is to be gathered in hotel 
lobbies. Many personal items may be developed from lists 
of arrivals. Prominent persons who are guests at hotels 
may be interviewed, and other items of an interesting na- 
ture gleaned. It is well to cultivate the friendship of hotel 
clerks and to develop in them a ‘^nose for news,” for they 
possess much information upon which good stories are 
written. 

Attorneys , — Attorneys are helpful to a newspaper. Be- 
sides the various legal matters which they handle, ever a 
source of news, they are in touch with community affairs 
and give the newspaper man many tips on stories that are 
outside their own profession. 

Physicians , — Physicians know much that is news and 
still more that is not news. It is advisable to make friends 
of them and to call on them frequently. Accident rejmrts 
may be accurately checked through a physician. He also 
will report births and cases of critical illness. Minor ill- 
nesses of a physician's patients should be overlooked by the 
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paper, for they are of no news value. It is well, in reporting 
a critical illness, not to elaborate it nor to mention the na- 
ture of the ailment, unless it is of outstanding news value. 
The name of a physician need not be used in connection 
with a case, unless a reason for using it exists. 

Morticians . — ^News of deaths is available through under- 
takers. Usually they are ready to procure details needful 
for biographical sketches of persons who have died. Un- 
dertakers are familiar with details surrounding accidental 
deaths. They are genuinely helpful to the newspaper. 
Names of morticians should not be used in obituaries, un- 
less funeral services are held from the undertaker’s par- 
lors, when it is proper to specify the place of services. 

Politicians . — Close touch should be maintained with local 
political leaders. Politics always makes interesting news 
copy, subject to elaboration and development. Politicians, 
however, should not be permitted to utilize the newspaper 
for purposes of propaganda. It is poor policy to tie up with 
them or to be under obligations to them in any way, for 
they will not hesitate to “pull the wires,’’ when the oppor- 
tunity arrives, to acquire the new'spaper’s support for their 
particular party or favorite candidate. Politicians will ac- 
cept all the favors they can get from a newspaper, and give 
in return as few as possible. An independent attitude to- 
ward politicians will pay the biggest returns, both in self- 
respect and profits. 

Real Estate Firms . — From real estate firms is available 
news of transactions in city and country property, rentals, 
new residents in the city and countryside, data on crop con- 
ditions, and information on many other subjects pertaining 
to the welfare of the community. 

Luncheon Clubs . — Service clubs, which hold weekly lunch- 
eons, are established in most towns. While, for the most 
part, they are mutual admiration societies much given to 
“horse play,” they are important organizations in commu- 
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nity life, and furnish newspaper copy which it is unwise to 
overlook. Service clubs welcome reporters, and the members 
will go out of their way to be of assistance to the press. 

Fraternal Organizations , — ^Fraternal orders provide de- 
sirable news. They have large memberships throughout 
the community, and much interest centers around their 
activities. Lists of oflScers elected by lodges, community 
events in which the orders engage, and other matters 
pertaining to the orders should be covered by the news- 
paper. Most fraternities do not care for newspaper mention 
of persons who have been initiated. The secretary of the 
lodge will be glad to furnish the paper with such matter 
as is suitable for publication. Fraternal orders are of two 
kinds; secret organizations, with purely social or ethical 
purposes, and those chiefly interested in selling life insur- 
ance to the members. While it is easy for the editor to dif- 
ferentiate between these orders, it is diflBcult for him to 
discriminate in a newspaper way, because of the large mem- 
bership of the insurance orders and the idea of fratemalism 
with which the members have become imbued. It would 
seem, then, that here a commercial organization must be 
given a certain amount of news space which is indirectly 
promotional in nature, and to which it in reality is not 
entitled. 

Women^s Clubs . — Activities of the various women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, and the like, make good 
newspaper copy, which is eagerly read by the membership 
and by much of the general public. Women’s clubs should 
be given careful newspaper attention. 

Weather . — News about the weather always is interest- 
ing. It may be a long spell of fair weather, a severe 
cold snap, many cloudy days, heavy rains, windstorms, 
deep snow, blizzards, extreme heat, drouth, freakish weather 
— ^yet all is news. Weather affects everyone, and particu- 
larly in an agricultural country does much of the prosperity 
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depend upon its vagaries and their relation to growing 
crops. If a local weather observer exists, data can be pro- 
cured from him as to temperatures and precipitation, and 
from his records comparisons can be drawn with previous 
years. 

Elevators and Warehouses . — ^From owners and managers 
of elevators and warehouses, the newspaper man will be able 
to acquire data on grain shipments, prospective crops, ex- 
traordinarily large yields of grain and hay, prices of grain 
and hay, shipments, whether farmers, as a rule, are holding 
their crops after harvest in anticipation of higher prices, 
or whether they are selling on the open market. 

County Agricultural Agents , — News of farm activities, 
new methods in agriculture, agricultural experiments, pest 
control, farm bureau gatherings and programs, may be had 
from the county agricultural agent, but pains should be 
taken in editing his offerings, in order to separate the grain 
from the chaff. County agents often are extensive promoters 
of themselves at the expense of the newspaper, and this 
practice should not be tolerated. They are accustomed to 
write freely in the newspapers, clip the articles concerning 
their own activities in the field, and then to submit these 
clippings to their superiors as evidence of their own eflS- 
ciency. The oflSce of the county agricultural agent is a fruit- 
ful source of news, but should be watched carefully for 
propaganda. 

Railroad Stations . — In the days before the automobile 
came into general use, the railroad station supplied a large 
volume of the personal items appearing in the country 
newspaper, for there the newspaper man was able to inter- 
cept practically all local travelers and inquire as to their 
arrivals and departures. Virtually everyone who made a 
journey of more than a few miles went by train. Now, 
so many travel by automobile that small town railroad sta- 
tions, even at train time, often are practically deserted, and 
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the gathering of personals has become dfficult, for there 
is no common point for concentration of travelers. Yet, 
the railroad does retain a share of its former passenger 
business, and should not be overlooked as a news source. 
Those who are traveling a long distance generally use the 
railroad. Also, the station agent will be able to supply 
facts on such more or less important news as large incoming 
and outgoing freight shipments, railroad improvements and 
changes in train schedules. 

Garages . — Garages have information on highway condi- 
tions, automobile wrecks, scenic drives, camping sites, fish- 
ing grounds, and the like, which can be developed into in- 
teresting stories. They come in contact with motor tourists, 
from whom good stories can be had. 

Lumber Yards . — Proprietors of lumber yards will be able 
to give the newspaper information on building activity, con- 
templated in the community, through inquiries received and 
orders booked for lumber and other materials for residences, 
business blocks, barns, and other farm buildings. 

Fuel Dealers . — ^Through fuel dealers, the newspaper can 
check on fuel prices, compared with those which obtained 
in former years, the demand for fuel, whether consumers 
stock their winter’s fuel in the summer when the price 
is at the lowest, or wait until actual need arrives with 
cold weather, possibility of a fuel shortage, and kindred 
subjects. 

Prodibce Dealers . — ^Dealers in farm produce can furnish 
interesting figures for newspaper stories, such as the volume 
of cream purchased from farmers during a year, whether it 
indicates an increase or decrease in dairying, the extent of 
the poultry business, profits from dairying and poultry 
raising, and so on. 

Livestock Dealers . — ^Dealers in livestock are glad to pve 
the newspaper information on their industry in the com- 
munity. They know the extent of the livestock business; 
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whether farmers are fattening cattle and hogs on grain, or 
are marketing them direct from pasture; whether farmers 
are buying feeding cattle at a distance and shipping them 
to their farms to fatten for market; stock shipments; prices 
prevailing for livestock, and many other facts that are 
suitable for news stories. 

Postoffice . — ^From the postmaster, the newspaper man can 
learn the total of postal receipts for a given period, which, 
by comparison with previous receipts, will indicate growth 
of business in the community. The postmaster also can sup- 
ply information on changes in mail service, new residents 
of the community, and persons moving away. 

Board of Education . — From the board of education is 
available news on the employment of school teachers, erec- 
tion and repairing of school buildings, changes in the course 
of study, and much other matter that pertains to the 
schools. 

Fire Chief . — In most small cities and towns, no paid fire 
department exists, but fires are fought by volunteer fire- 
men. The fire chief gladly will furnish data on fire losses, 
fire hazards, need of the department for new equipment, 
and other interesting material from which news stories can 
be built. 

News Everywhere. — Only a few of the many news sources 
have been mentioned. News is everywhere. It is in the 
clouds that float overhead; in the ground on which we 
walk; it is at every side. We see such a vast amount of 
news that we overlook a great deal of it, yet much that we 
overlook is interesting and can be written in a readable 
style. Observation and conversation, those are the ways 
by which to gather news. The more acquaintances the edi- 
tor possesses, the more extensive will be his news sources. 
Soon, his friends will bring him news voluntarily. Success 
in news gathering comes through knowing people and mak- 
ing friends of them. 
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Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Having in mind a town with which you are familiar, make 

a list of the places at which you, as editor of a paper 
in that town, would regularly call in quest of news. 

2. Analyze the paper printed in that town, and determine 

whether any important news sources apparently have been 
overlooked by the editor. 

3. What do you think of news emanating from the chamber of 

commerce? Do you believe that, generally speaking, it is 
inclined toward exaggeration and should be toned down by 
the editor to make it rational, or should the editor ''enter 
into the booster spirit,” because he is forced to by "high 
civic pride”? 

4. With respect to churches, how far do you think a newspaper 

should go in handling church news? In handling minis- 
ters’ announcements of church services? 

5. What is your opinion of the advisability of printing in a 

country newspaper a church announcement such as this: 

METHODIST CHURCH 

The mid-week service will be held 
Thursday night at 7:30 o’clock at the 
home of Brother and Sister S. A. Smith. 

We were glad to see a larger attendance 
last week. Let us do even better in this 
respect this week. 

The morning hour of worship this 
Sabbath morning will bring us face to 
face with opportunities of spiritual im- 
provement and moments of new vision. 

The minister’s sermon theme will be, 

“Where the Dawn Comes Up Like Thun- 
der.” Plan to be Uiere. Plenty of good 
seats for everyone and a cordial wel- 
come. 

Our popular service at 7:30 o’clock 
Sunday evening is an event worth the 
consideration of all our friends and 
fellow worshippers. The presence and 
singing of the young people, the bright, 
cheerful atmosphere of the service, and 
the short inspirational message combine 
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to make this three-quarters of an hour 
attractive and inviting. 

Sunday school at 9:30 in the morning, 
with Brother E. A. Robinson in charge. 

6. How would you proceed to effect a revision of announce- 

ments similar to the foregoing, in order to make them 
comply with the rules of newspaper writing and at the 
same time not offend the minister who prepared his 
announcements for the press in an editorial form? 

7. While politics makes interesting reading, and the newspaper 

man should keep in close touch with politicians in order to 
familiarize himself with local political developments, do 
you believe the editor should permit himself to be placed in 
a position of obligation to a politician or group of poli- 
ticians? Cite some of the advantages of a newspaper alliance 
with politicians. Some of the disadvantages. 

8. How extensively do you believe activities of luncheon clubs 

should be treated in newspaper stories? What would you 
say is the chief value of printing stories of moderate 
length about luncheon club meetings? 

9. Make a list of probable news sources in a county-seat town, 

other than those heretofore given, and explain the nature 
of the news which you would expect to procure from 
each. 



CHAPTER IX 

PERSONALS, BRIEFS, OBITUARIES 

Personals. — ^The personal item is very essential in a 
country newspaper. In fact, the smaller country papers con- 
tain little more than personals in their local news columns. 
The personal appeals directly to a large army of readers. 
Many readers, when they receive their home town paper, 
turn first to the page containing the personal news and read 
it religiously before referring to the bigger stories that the 
paper carries. These readers are interested primarily in the 
gossipy little items about persons they know, their neigh- 
bors and friends. They want to read of their comings and 
goings. They want to know who are guests of families 
in the community, and to read other trivial matters of local 
interest. 

The personal column is the only avenue through which 
the names of many readers find their way into the news- 
paper, and therefore it is a highly valuable department 
of the pap>er, for it is a great builder of good will. 

The personal is a friendly item of news. It should be true 
to its name. It should pertain directly to the activity of a 
person or persons. It always should start with the name of 
a person. The name is the most important part of a per- 
sonal. Names, names, names, that is the demand in a coun- 
try paper, and it is in the personal column that the greatest 
number of names most readily can be printed. The per- 
sonal should contain nothing which might prove offensive 
to the person of whom mention is made. 

Personals are difficult to gather in large numbers because 
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of the great amount of work involved for a comparatively 
small volume of copy, but the effort is well worth while be- 
cause of the wide reader interest in the personal column. 

The Special Personal Column, — A special column, or sec- 
tion of the paper, should be devoted to personal items, and 
an effort should be made to insert the personals in practi- 
cally the same place in each issue of the paper. Indeed, 
instead of one column, three or four or more columns of 
personals are preferable. It is impossible to print too many 
of them. 

It is well to separate personals either by a short dash or 
by white space. A nonpareil slug inserted between per- 
sonals probably is the most effective way of separating 
them. To run them together, with no break save the para- 
graph, is not effective. 

Items That Are Not Personals. — Extreme care should be 
taken to confine the personal column to what the name im- 
plies — personals. Matters to be excluded from the per- 
sonal column are police news, births, deaths, items on the 
weather, farmers^ shipments to market of cattle and hogs, 
sale of automobiles, parties, announcements of dances, mar- 
riages, accidents, and the like. Many papers include such 
items in the personal column, but they are decidedly out of 
place there. 

Aid in Gathering Personals. — The country newspaper 
editor can add materially to his supply of personals each 
week, with no extra effort on his part, if he will arrange 
with persons in stores and offices to jot down personal items 
as they come to mind, and then, a day before the publica- 
tion date, the editor can call upon these persons who are 
acting as his assistants and pick up the news they have 
on hand. Many persons will be glad to be of assistance in 
this manner — in fact, they will deem it a privilege to be 
included in the news-gathering force. Also, the telephone 
is helpful in gathering personals. If a girl is employed to 
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assist in a newspaper oflSce, she should be provided with a 
list of names of women in the town who may be called 
regularly by telephone for personal and social items. If 
chosen with care, a list of women, who will be pleased to co- 
operate with the newspaper in supplying personals, can be 
compiled. 

Personal Contact — The editor, through his acquaintance 
and his mingling with people, is best able to gather per- 
sonals. They will come to him in the course of his other 
work, almost automatically. He will see and meet visitors 
in the town. He will be told by those who have returned 
home that they have been away. He will miss familiar 
faces at their accustomed places, and inquiry will disclose 
that these persons are on vacation, or have been called 
away because of illness of a relative, are on a business 
trip to Cleveland or San Francisco, or have gone to a 
neighboring town for a day or two. The editor will greet 
farmers who have come to town with their families to do 
their trading. He will note a stranger in the street with 
William Jones. He will ask Jones the name of the man, 
and will be informed that he is Jones' brother-in-law, 
Robert Smith, of State Center, who is here on a visit. 
While on his way to the office, the editor will observe John 
White packing luggage in his motor car. He will stop and 
chat with John, and ask him where he is going. And John 
will tell him that he is taking the family to the lake for a 
week's outing. In the hardware store, the editor will see 
a new clerk. He will inquire of the proprietor about the 
new man. Yes, Fred Reid, who has been clerk in the store 
for two years, has accepted a position in Havre. He and 
his family are leaving in a few days for the new location. 
Thomas Miller is the name of the man who has succeeded 
Reid. Miller comes from Bozeman. His family, consisting 
of a wife and two children, will arrive in Big Timber on 
Friday. Miller has rented the Leech house, in the north- 
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west part of town. Of such is the personal column of a news- 
paper constructed. 

Elaboration of Personals . — ^Personals can be enlivened by 
elaboration. Of course, some of them necessarily will be 
brief, both for lack of material with which to extend them 
and for typographical effect. Other personals can be ex- 
tended to seven or eight lines by inserting additional facts 
pertaining to the individual, other than mention of his com- 
ing or going, brief mention of his views on a timely subject, 
or something of the sort. Observe: 

I Thomas Hardin, rancher residing north I 
of Smithville, was in town Monday. | 

The foregoing personal is in brief form. It will please 
Thomas Hardin to have even this mention of him in the 
paper, but it will please him further, and make the item 
more readable, to write it something like this: 

Thomas Hardin, one of the leading 
ranchers, was in Smithville Monday 
from his home north of town. Mr. Har- 
din declared that recent rains have been 
of tremendous benefit to the wheat in his 
neighborhood. It is making satisfactory 
growth, and he anticipated a big crop. 

Here is another: 

Mrs. Enoch Robertson, of Arlington, 
is a visitor in the city. 

Elaboration: 

Mrs. Enoch Robertson, a former resi- 
dent of Smithville, is here from her home 
at Arlington. She is a guest of M'rs. 

Amos Townsend, and will be honored 
at a number of social affairs while she 
is in Smithville. The family has resided 
in Arlington for the last two years. Mr. 

Robertson operates a hardware store 
there. 
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Care in Writing Personals, — Sometimes, when two or 
more persons are making the same journey, newspapers will 
group the names in one personal, as: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Redwine, Mrs. 

C. O. Zander, and Mrs. W. L. Thomas 
were visitors in Jacksonville yesterday. 

The foregoing form may be proper in certain instances, 
particularly when all persons mentioned in the single item 
were in one party, but it is likely to cause embarrassment, 
especially if those mentioned in the item are not all friendly 
with one another, or when a man and a woman are indi- 
vidually mentioned, as: 

1 0. M. Crocker and Miss Joan Stevens I 
departed yesterday for Chicago. | 

Requiring greater care is the matter of printing hotel 
arrivals in small towns in which long lists of daily arrivals 
are not available. It readily is apparent how the following 
item might be innocently enough written, yet prove ex- 
tremely embarrassing to the persons mentioned. 

John Coleman and Mrs. C. W. Chil- 
dress, both of Swinburn, were registered 
at the Imperial hotel Thursday night. 

The tying together of names in personal items is rather 
ticklish business, unless the editor is thoroughly familiar 
with the situation and knows that he will neither vex nor 
embarrass anyone by so doing. It is better, when in doubt, 
to make separate items. 

Briefs or Locals. — Secondary in importance to personals 
in the country newspaper are what are known as briefs, or 
locals. Briefs and locals are synonymous. They are short 
items of local news which may include anything of a small 
nature except personals. While some country papers make 
a practice of mixing locals with personals, and others run 
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locals as separate items throughout the paper, without so 
much as a head, such practices are not in good form. Locals 
should not be mixed in the personal column. However, an 
occasional personal, if necessary to give length to the local 
column, may be placed therein. 

Two columns of briefs or locals are not too small an 
amount to be carried in each issue. The volume can be ex- 
tended to advantage. Briefs should have a distinguishing 
head, unlike any other head in the paper. Also, briefs 
should appear under a general head one or two columns 
wide, or even three columns, depending upon the quantity 
carried. The general head, preferably boxed, may be similar 
to one of these: ^Xocal News in Brief,’' “Brief Local 
News,” “Local News Notes,” “News in Brief.” 

The head for each brief preferably is the catch-line, set 
in black-face type, and followed by a dash, but no period, 
as: 

RotarUnt to Meet — Rcfrular weekly 
luncheon meeting of the Rotary club will 
be held Friday noon at the Franklin ho- 
tel. J. W. Otterman, suixjrintendent of 
schools at Princeton, will be the princi- 
pal speaker. S. T. bussing will be pro- | 
gram chairman. 

Boy Scouts Return — Members of troop 
No. 2, Boy Scouts, who had been in 
camp for a week on the banks of the 
Wapsie river, near Dixon, returned home 
Monday after an enjoyable outing. 

It is well to separate briefs by a lead or two, or even a 
nonpareil slug, but where cateh-line briefs are used, a 3-ein 
dash should not be employed to separate them. Probably 
two leads between each brief give the best effect. 

Advertisements among Briefs . — Short liner advertise- 
ments, plainly marked advertisement, may be inserted be- 
tween briefs, for the local department is rather a miscel- 
lany, for which no other particular place exists in the 
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paper. Liners, or readers, however, should not be permitted 
in the personal column. When readers are inserted among 
the briefs, they do not require a distinguishing head but 
may be set as straight matter and separated, as are the 
briefs, by leads. The rate charged for these advertisements 
should be commensurate with the favored position which 
they occupy, for, sandwiched in the local column, they 
cannot help but catch the eye of the reader however much 
he may be disinclined to read advertisements. The form 
for advertisements among briefs may be something like 
this: 


Licensed to Wed — J. O. Rochester, of 
CentordiUe, and Miss Minnie Hotch- 
worth, of Milan, were granted a marriage 
license Tuesday by J. W. Robinson, clerk 
of the courts. 

Clearance sale of stamped linens at 
half price for one week. Jones Dry Goods 
store. — (Advertisement) 

Hogs to Market — The Farmers’ union 
shipped three carloads of hogs to the 
Chicago market Wednesday. Farmers 
consigning hogs in the shipment were 
J. W. Welch, R. O. Zimmerman, Robert 
Clauason, John Shreve, and Bert Tenney. 

Four-foot rod oak wood, $9 cord, de- 
livered. Charles Hanning, telephone 
404-J ( Advertisement ) 

Rebekah Initiation — Helping Hand Re- 
bekah lodge. No. 517, w'ill meet in reg- 
ular session the night of February 1. The 
meeting will open at 7:30 o’clock. Initia- 
tion will take place. Refreshments will 
be 8er\'cd following the initiatory work. 

The field for briefs is an exceedingly large one. Items 
more than one paragraph in length should not be included 
in briefs. Also, items of more than six or eight lines, it 
would seem, would be of suflBcient worth to justify their 
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appearance as separate stories under distinctive heads. 
Items suitable for briefs include marriage licenses, births, 
commitments of persons to institutions for the feeble- 
minded, minor fines, such as for drunkenness or violation 
of traflSc regulations, lodge and club meetings, when not 
suitable for the social page, picnics, shipments of grain 
or livestock to market, purchases of livestock by farmers, 
minor real estate sales, rentals, surgical operations, matters 
of serious illness, accidental injuries, removals from the 
community or from one residence to another in the com- 
munity, minor fires, small business deals, and scores of 
other subjects. 

Obituaries. — ^The obituary is of vast importance to the 
country newspaper. Relatives of a person who has died 
will clip the obituary sketch and preserve it for years. 
The obituary is read by all the subscribers who knew the 
subject of the sketch. The obituary should be written as 
news, starting with the statement that the person died. 
It then may carry a sketch of the person’s life, and close 
with the announcement of the funeral. If the funeral has 
been held, the fact may be set forth in lieu of tlie an- 
nouncement. 

If the funeral has taken place by the time the paper is 
published, some papers prefer to start the story with a 
recital of this fact. If the fact that the person has died 
has been chronicled, and an obituary sketch printed, yet 
the funeral has not been held prior to publication day, 
an item regarding the funeral should be inserted in the 
next issue of the paper. 

The old-fashioned obituary, starting with the birth of 
the individual, and then tracing the person’s life down 
through the years, should be avoided. Likewise, flowery 
sketches are in poor taste, as are heaps of praise laid by a 
newspaper at the bier of a person whose life was not 
worthy of great commendation. 
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Obituary poetry should not be tolerated, and matters of 
a highly religious nature should not appear in print in 
connection with an obituary. The age of a person who 
has died should be given in years, not 73 years, 4 months 
and 26 days. For an infant, months can be used, as 3 
months, or 1 year and 4 months. A straightforward recital 
is the best form of obituary. It can offend no one, and 
neither will it tire readers nor provoke undue comment. And 
it will not consume an unnecessarily large amount of space. 
The words deceased, decedent, the departed, are not desir- 
able in obituaries. 

Here is an example of an ordinary obituary: 

James Frederick Oldham, for many 
years a resident of Uniontown, died in 
his home here Tuesday night, after a 
brief illness. He was 50 years old. 

Mr. Oldham was a carpenter. He was 
bom in Chicago, Sept. 6, 1878. When a 
child, he came with his parents to Union- 
to^n, and had resided here since. Having 
learned the carpenter's trade when a 
young man, he worked on many of the 
buildings that have been constructed in 
Uniontown in the last 30 years. He also 
was well known as a cabinet maker. 

Sundving him are his widow, Mrs. 

Amelia Oldham; two sons, Charles and 
Richard Oldham, both residing at home ; 
a daughter, Mrs. Albert Donner, of Hoop 
City, and a brother, Thomas Oldham, of 
Chicago. 

The funeral will be held Friday after- 
noon, at 2 o'clock, in the First Presby- 
terian church, the Rev. W. N. Exter offi- 
ciating. Burial will be in Evergreen cem- 
etery. 

If it is desired to lead the story with the funeral which 
already has taken place, the item may read something like 
this: 
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Funeral services for James Frederick 
Oldham, 50 years old, who died Tuesday 
night in his home in Uniontown, were 
held Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, in 
the First Presbyterian church. The Rev. 

W. N. Exter officiated. Interment was in 
Evergreen cemetery. 

Mr. Oldham, who was a carpenter, 
passed away after a brief illness. . . . 

Then pick up ''He was bom in Chicago . . and con- 
tinue until the last paragraph of the former obituary, which 
should be omitted. 

If the sketch already has been carried in a previous issue, 
but the funeral has not been held prior to the earlier issue, 
a funeral story may be used in the next issue. Often, in 
smaller communities, names of pallbearers are printed in 
connection with a funeral. The funeral item may read: 

Funeral for James Frederick Oldham 
was held Friday afternoon, at 2 o’clock, 
in the First Presbyterian church. The 
service was in charge of the Rev. W. N. 

Exter, pastor of the church. Many 
friends gathered in the church to pay 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Oldham. 

Interment was in Evergreen cemetery. 

Pallbearers were James White, R. W. 

Stoneham, Charles W. Dodson, R. S. Jas- 
per, C. W. Clemens, and Robert Pol- 
lard. 

When names of pallbearers are included, care should be 
taken to name all the pallbearers. Usually they number six. 
Mention may be made briefly of floral offerings, if desired. 
Names of singers and titles of the songs sung at the service 
may be used. 

A newspaper should not, through its columns, extend con- 
dolences to the bereaved. That is the duty of friends of 
the family. They may condole in person or by letter. 
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Cards of Tbanks. — ^It is customary in many parts of the 
country for members of the family of a person who has 
died to insert in the newspaper a “card of thanks,” express- 
ing gratitude to neighbors and friends for assistance, ex- 
pressions of sympathy, floral offerings, and the like. Cards 
of thanks come under the classification of paid advertise- 
ments. Charge may be made for them either on a line rate, 
or a blanket charge may be adopted. 

Births. — ^The newspaper should chronicle all births in 
the community, except those of illegitimate children and 
stillboms. A newspaper should not further embarrass an 
unfortunate mother by calling attention to the birth to her 
of an illegitimate child. 

If no regular column is carried for births, and this is 
scarcely advisable in a small city because there are com- 
paratively few births to record each week, birth notices 
may be included in the briefs, or under a one-line head. A 
birth notice should be a plain statement of fact. Example: 

Parents of Son — Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wren, 242 Prospect avenue, are the 
parents of a son, bom Sunday at the 
Community hospital. The infant has 
been named Roy. 

Birth notices may be variously worded to avoid a stereo- 
typed form. They always should be dignified. It is per- 
missible to state the weight of the child, but not necessary. 
Do not say, “Mother and babe are doing nicely,” or, “Papa 
is expected to recover.” Reference to the father “passing 
cigars” is silly and undignified, as is mention of the myth- 
ical “stork.” 

Marriages.— The proper place for stories of marriages is 
in the society department, if such is carried for social news. 
Otherwise, they may be printed as regular news. Some 
marriages should not be used in society news, for obvious 
reasons. Here is a specimen of an ordinary marriage story: 
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Theodore Enright, of Luke Mountain, 
and M'iss Hannah Ridgeway, of Red- 
dington, were married in Milledgeville, 

Saturday, by the Rev. C. E. Porter. The 
ceremony was performed in the parson- 
age. Mr. Enright is a rancher. Miss 
Ridgeway has taught school at Luke 
Mountain for the last two years. The 
couple will reside on Mr. Enright^s ranch 
near Luke Mountain. 

The paper should not congratulate a couple on a mar- 
riage. No attempt should be made by a paper to ‘^poke 
fun” at a bridegroom, however well known he may be in the 
community. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. What do you think of the value of the personal column in 

a country newspaper? Do you deem personals commonplace 
items which are a nuisance to the country editor because 
it takes much time to gather them? Do you regard per- 
sonals as unimportant? Do you believe an editor should 
be content to print only such personals as come his way, 
or should he make a determined and systematic effort to 
gather them? 

2. What value do you place on names in a country newspaper? 

So far as personals are concerned, do you consider some 
names more valuable than others, or may an interesting 
item be made of the more noticeable activities of any 
resident of the community? 

3. Analyze the following items which appeared as personals, 

telling what is wrong with them, and rewrite them: 

Mrs. J. W. Stone has returned home 
from Detroit, where she consulted spe- 
cialists regarding an ailment from which 
she has been suffering. The specialists 
were unable to diagnose the case. 

The Afternoon Bridge club met 
Wednesday with Mrs. W. D. Minton. 

Following the games, refreshments were 
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served. High score was awarded Mrs. C. 

E. Thompson. 

Henry Smithes closing out sale on Mon- 
day drew a large crowd and everything 
sold well. Mr. and Mrs. Smith intend to 
remove to Cedar Rapids next week. 

Friends of Mrs. Anna Story, who has 
been in San Francisco for the summer, 
will be pleased to know that she has 
returned home. 

Leaving last Sunday for Kansas City, 

Mo., where she will visit relatives. Miss 
Wilma Stocker plans to be away all 
summer. Before returning home, she will 
visit Tokepa, Kan., and Oklahoma City, 

Okla. 

We are pleased to note that Fred 
Kitchen is about town again after his 
recent illness. 

Among passengers to Denver Monday 
were Mr. and Mrs. Albert Simmons, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Jones, and W. E. Em- 
erson. 


4. What value do you place on elaborating on personals, ex- 

tending them from the barest statement of fact, sufficient to 
carry the name of a person, to a chatty paragraph of 
local news? Do you believe such treatment adds to the 
interest of the personal? 

5. Criticize personals in country papers, noting items appear- 

ing among personals which you think should be treated 
as briefs. Rewrite personals you find in country papers 
which you regard as improperly written. 

6. Distinguish between personals and briefs. 

7. Do you believe reader advertisements should be inserted be- 

tween briefs? Between personals? 

8. What importance do you attach to obituary sketches ap- 

pearing in country papers? Do you believe they should 
be written as news, or as old-fasffioned obituaries? 

9. Rewrite the following obituary, placing it in proper form for 

newspaper publication: 
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John Thomas Holton, youngest son 
of Robert A. and Mary N. Holton, de- 
ceased, was bom on a farm near Fair- 
fax, Oct. 12, 1872, and entered into 
eternal rest on Feb. 20, 1029, at his home 
in Fairfax, being at the time of his 
demise 56 years, 4 months and 8 days 
of age. 

On Sept. 10, 1897, he was imited in 
the bonds of holy matrimony to Miss 
Anna Dietrich, of Fairfax, and immedi- 
ately thereafter they took up their resi- 
dence on the Holton farm, southwest of 
town, where they continued to reside 
until 1920, when the family removed to 
Fairfax. Mr. Holton since has been in 
the grain business here. 

There came to bless this union three 
children, Robert Alexander, Miriam Ro- 
berta, and Thomas Jordan, who, with 
the wife and mother, are left to mourn 
the passing of a kind and indulgent hus- 
band and father. The deceased also is 
survived by two brothers, Adrian A. and 
Samuel T. Holton, and by a sister, Mrs. 
A. C. Hemmins, all of this community. 

Mr. Holton had been ill for six 
months, but he was a patient and un- 
complaining sufferer. Finally, last Tues- 
day, his condition became worse, and 
Wednesday evening he passed to his 
heavenly reward. 

He was a member of the Methodist 
church and was a regular attendant at 
services. He will be greatly missed from I 
his accustomed place at worahip. He 
was a good, Christian man, highly re- | 
spec ted by all who knew him. He has 
gone up yonder, to await the coming of 
his loved ones. 

Funeral services for Mr. Holton will 
be held Saturday afternoon at 2 o'clock 
in the Methodist church, in charge of 
his pastor, the Rev. W. E. Stevens. The 
body will be laid to rest in Evergreen 
cemetery. 



CHAPTER X 
SOCIAL NEWS 


Segregation of Social News. — Departmentalization of 
social news, as practiced by daily newspapers, is not im- 
possible with the weekly publication. By persistent effort, 
enough social news and other matter of particular interest 
to women readers can be developed to fill a page or a large 
portion of a page. This matter may be carried under a de- 
partmental head, as ‘^Social News,^^ “In Social Circles,” 
“Woman’s Page,” “Of Interest to Women,” or a score of 
other similar heads. It will be found that women will 
eagerly look forward to this page; will telephone news 
items which they desire to appear in the department, and 
otherwise will cooperate to make it a success. 

Women are by far the biggest buyers of merchandise in 
the United States. It is to the interest of the merchant who 
advertises in the newspaper that his message reach the 
women readers, and whether or not the women carefully 
read the newspaper depends upon the amount of appeal 
that it has for them. A well developed social department 
possesses strong appeal. 

Conductor of the Department . — ^A woman can conduct a 
social department more successfully than can a man, be- 
cause of her minute understanding of women and details 
of their social affairs; her knowledge of dress, parties, ap- 
pointments, decorations, and the like. A newspaper man 
will pass over details that are of especial interest to women 
readers. A newspaper woman will dwell upon details — 
often, indeed, too extensively, unless warned that it is 
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more the number of items that is wanted than individual 
stories of great length. 

A country editor will not have sufficient work in the 
social department to warrant employment of a woman 
writer on full time to conduct that section. Therefore, he 
should arrange, if possible, with a competent woman, who 
has writing ‘^ambitions” and entree into the best social 
circles of the community, to do this work for him. She 
can do the news-gathering at her home, largely by tele- 
phone, and the writing, also, can be done at home, and 
the copy sent to the newspaper office. The cost of this ser- 
vice will be trivial, compared with the results, provided 
the woman has aptitude for the task, does not play 
favorites in her writing, and writes in a readable style. 

If arrangements cannot be made for a woman to conduct 
the department, the work, of course, will fall to some man 
in the office, usually the editor, himself. 

Tendency toward Slush . — ^Many writers of social news 
tend to carry their stories to extremes that are ridiculous 
because of the amount of slush they contain. Adjectives are 
sprinkled throughout the story far too liberally, to the end 
that the whole thing becomes more or less of a joke. Ob- 
serve the gushing nature of the following excerpts from 
an account of a marriage: 

At a wedding whose beauty and sol- 
emnity will remain as a fragrant mem- 
ory to all who were fortunate enough to 
witness it, Miss Rose Spencer, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Spencer, last night 
spoke her nuptial vows to George An- 
drew Crosson, amidst a bower of flowers 
and ferns arranged in her girlhood home 
at 1042 North Adams street. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The bride’s blonde loveliness is fa^ 
miliar to all her friends, but it never 
was more radiant than in her wedding 
gown of silver-white point lace, gleaming 
over a foundation of white satin. The 
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gown had been made for her in Paris, 
and with its snug bodice, graceful full 
skirt and long bell sleeves, was unusu- 
ally beautiful and becoming. Her veil 
was of dotted net and lace, and had 
been secured in Brussels, where much of 
the world’s most exquisite lace is made. 

It was arranged in a coronet flaring from 
her golden hair, and confined with a 
bandeau of orange blossoms. Her flowers 
were bride roses and orchids. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

During the reception which followed 
the nuptial service, the new Mrs. Cros- 
son cut the sparkling bride’s cake, rising 
in three tiers, surmounted by a wedding 
bell. It was served with ices and other 
dainties. . . . 

The story in its entirety contains about 600 words. It 
could have been written much better in half the space by 
eliminating many of the elaborations. 

What Social News Embraces. — Social news embraces a 
wide variety of topics, among which are parties, weddings, 
engageiUents, meetings of women^s clubs, aid societies, mis- 
sionary societies, parent-teacher groups, women^s auxili- 
aries of lodges, luncheons, breakfasts, picnics, dances, out- 
ings, vacations, and even personals, if they pertain to 
women who are known in social circles. Sketches of fashions 
and other feature material of interest to women are not out 
of place on the social page. 

Weddings , — ^Wedding stories for the society page should 
not be stilted and they may properly contain a slight 
amount of comment, which in a straight news story would 
be barred because of the editorial aspect. License is given 
for comment in social news, whereas comment is prohibited 
elsewhere in a newspaper, except on the editorial page. 

If a wedding has been elaborate, more detail will be re- 
quired in the story than if a couple of equal prominence 
were wedded in an unostentatious ceremony. 
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In writing a wedding story, it probably is better to men- 
tion the name of the bride first, and then that of the bride- 
groom, as: ‘‘Miss June Swindell and Harry Jones wert 
married. . . In marriage announcements, as carried b> 
some newspapers, however, it is insisted that, withoui 
variation, the name of the bridegroom appear first and ther 
that of the bride. These same papers demand, in an en- 
gagement announcement, that the name of the bride-eleci 
precede that of the man. 

Many forms exist in which to start a wedding story foi 
the social page. Here is a specimen wedding story whicl 
is adequate and is not overdrawn: 

Miss Ruth Elizabeth Harkness, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Stephen 
Harkness, and James Dennison Enright, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Enright, 
were married at 6 o^clock Wednesday 
night in the First Methodist church. The 
Rev. Homer D. Smith, pastor of the 
church, officiated. The ceremony was 
witnessed by 50 relatives and friends of 
the couple. 

For the service the bridal party stood 
in a setting of greenery and flowers. 

The decoration was the work of the Ep- 
worth League, in which the bride has 
taken a prominent part. 

A musical program was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Rains, vocalists, and 
Miss Lucretia Hammond, organist. Mrs. 

Rains sang Promise Me.” Mr. Rains^ 
solo was “I Love You Truly,” and to- 
gether they sang **Sweetest Story Ever 
Told.” Miss Hammond played the Men- 
delssohn wedding march. 

Miss Harkness, who was given in mar- 
riage by her father, wore white net 
trimmed with satin, and a tulle veil with 
a wreath of orange blossoms and lilies 
of the valley. She carried bride's roses, 
lilies of the valley, and sweet peas. 

Miss Elsie Harris, who was maid of 
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honor, wore blue organdy and carried 
orchid sweet peas. Misses Margaret 
Thomas and l^zel Allen, who were 
bridesmaids, wore organdy gowns. Miss 
Thomas was in orchid and carried pink 
sweet peas. Miss Allen wore yellow and 
carried rose sweet peas. Nancy Tillotson, 
the little flower girl, wore pink organdy. 

Mr. Enright was attended by Charles 
Dunkin. Ushers were Gerald Simpson 
and Robert Dorchester. 

Following the ceremony, a reception 
was held in the social hall of the church. 

The couple left on a motor trip to 
Chicago, and will be at home after 
August 1 at 714 Cedar street. Mr. En- 
right is a member of the firm of Robbins 
& Enright, automotive dealers. 

An account of a wedding, however, can be much short- 
ened without materially reducing its news value. The ex- 
tent to which it should be carried depends upon the local 
prominence of the couple and of the respective families, 
and also whether the wedding is an elaborate social event, 
with a large number of guests, or a simple ceremony, ^^with 
only members of the immediate families present, to use 
a stereotyped expression. 

A single or double column cut of the bride may be used 
nicely with a wedding story, is highly pleasing to the 
bride, members of her family, and her friends, increases 
reader interest in the story, and helps dress the page. 

Other Social News . — The wide variety of matter suitable 
for the social page readily will present itself. The principal 
requirement for material for use in this department is that 
it is local, isr at least semi-local in character, and that it is 
of especial appeal to women. Social news should be written 
briefly, yet essential facts should be covered. Names in 
social news, as in any other news, are of great importance. 
It is well to print names of guests at parties and other 
social affairs, taking care not to omit the name of a single 
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guest. Hostesses will be pleased to furnish names of guests 
to the newspaper. 

Heads for Social News. — distinctive and modest head 
style should be adopted for social news. A light-face type 
is suitable for heads for this department. Some newspapers 
omit heads altogether from the social page, separating the 
items by a small ornamental dash, such as a dash compris- 
ing three or four asterisks. It probably is better to head 
social items, especially the lead stories. Social news indeed 
is deserving of display. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Should social news in a country newspaper be carried in 

a special department, or would you, as editor of the 
paper, be guided by the idea that it does not exist in suf- 
ficient quantity for departmentalization and should be run 
as regular news stories with a news head? 

2. What do you regard as the greatest value in printing social 

news? Do you believe it develops reader interest? Does 
it build good will? Is a good social department an asset 
to a country paper, or does it occupy too much space 
which better could be devoted to other matters of news? 
Do you believe it is worth while to develop sources of 
social news and attempt to build up an appreciable de- 
partment devoted to such? 

3. What would be your attitude* toward slush in the social de- 

partment? Do you believe that some latitude should be 
permitted, or should the copy be as closely edited as is 
that of a news story? If you received from a woman 
subscriber a written account of a social event which was 
so burdened with superlatives as to be ridiculous, would 
you hesitate to tone it down, for fear of offending your 
contributor? Give reasons that would govern your action 
in eliminating the slush. Give reasons that might induce 
you to print the article virtually as written. 

4. Criticize items of social news appearing in country new^- 

pers coming under your observation, and explain how they 
could be improved. Rewrite several that are gushing, mak- 
ing them conform to good newspaper usage. 



CHAPTER XI 


SPORTS 

Sports News. — Amateur sports events in the community 
rank high in news value. Professional sports also provide 
news, but seldom will be encountered in smaller cities and 
towns. It is probable that sports news of purely local inter- 
est will be insuflSicient in volume to permit of departmen- 
talization, and if this is so, sports should be covered as 
straight news matter and should be given such prominence 
as the importance of the various items justifies. 

While formerly it was the practice among sports writers 
to employ a great deal of slang in their stories and to use 
expressions that were not readily understood by the average 
reader, the custom has been abandoned, and today sports 
is written in good English and in strictly newspaper style. 
A sports story, then, should contain a lead, setting forth 
what took place, and the result. Following the lead, should 
be an account of the event, and such details as the value 
of the story merits. 

It is well, however, to exercise care to avoid over-writing 
athletic events, which easily can be given more space than 
they deserve. 

What Is Sports News? — Sports news includes a large 
variety of athletic and recreational activities, requiring a 
degree of skill for participation therein, and influenced, to 
a certain extent, by a community's geographical location, 
its playgrounds and other facilities, and the local vogue. 

The foremost American sport is baseball. Golf is second. 
Other sports include football, basketball, track, tennis, 
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pugilism, wrestling, polo, skiing, tobogganing, skating, dog- 
sled racing, dog racing, horse racing, yachting, rowing, 
swimming, automobile racing, horseshoe pitching, angling, 
trap shooting, archery, curling, bowling, and even chess and 
checkers. 

Baseball , — Practically every town supports a baseball 
team, and its games constitute valuable news which should 
not be overlooked by the newspaper. The home town base- 
ball team has a large local following, and interest in its 
performance is intense. 

Accounts of baseball games often are written in detail, 
with emphasis placed upon outstanding plays. With impor- 
tant baseball games, a box score is run. Box scores are in 
tabular form, and require much more time to set in type 
than does a corresponding number of lines of straight mat- 
ter. When a box score is printed, it should be set in 6-point 
type or smaller, and should appear at the end of the story 
of the game. 

Specimen of box scores: 

ALL STARS CUBS 

AB H 0 A AB H 0 A 

Bexton lb 112 0 Sugi 3b 4 13 1 
Sodeberg: lb 3 0 2 0 Vince lb 3 16 0 

Malkus 2b 5 3 2 2 Sullina c 4 18 0 

Miller cf 5 4 2 0 Samey ss 6 3 2 4 

Walker rf 4 0 2 0 Williams 2b 5 12 2 

Kasold If 4 3 3 0 Tiny If 4 14 0 

Snyder 3b 4 0 2 4 Caldwell cf 4 110 

Rivera ss 4 2 3 4 Johnson rf 2 110 

Easley c 4 3 7 2 Andino rf 2 110 

Spradling p 3 1 2 1 Joel p 2 10 0 


Totals 3717 27 18 Totals 86 12 27 10 
SCORE BY INNINGS 

All Stars 00100002 3—6 

Base hits 2 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 3—17 

Cubs 0 0 00 0 0 2 2 1—6 

Base hits 20110123 2—12 

SUMMARY 

Runs — ^All Stars, Bexton, 2 ; Miller, 2 ; Kasold, 
1 ; Easley, 1 ; Cubs, Samey, 2 ; Williams, 1 ; 
Caldwell, 1 ; Joel, 1. Errors — Vince, Snyder. 
Struck out — By Spradling, 7 ; Joel, 7. Bases on 
balls — Off Spradling, 4 ; Joel, 3. Stolen bases — 
Sugi, Miller, Rivera. Two-base hits — Jackson. 
Sacrifice hits — Vince, 1 ; Bexton, 2. 
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It is well, also, to carry brief reports of baseball games 
by teams in neighboring towns that may be members of a 
league with which the local team is affiliated, and to print 
regularly during the season the standings of the teams 
in the league. 

Specimen of standings: 


Club Won Lost Per Cent 

Cubs 6 0 l.OOO 

All Stars 4 1 .800 

Beavers 3 2 .600 

Tigers 2 8 .400 

Indians 1 4 .200 

Outlaws 0 5 .000 


The percentage is determined by dividing the number of 
games won by the total number of games played by a team. 

High School Athletics . — High school athletics comprise 
a considerable part of the sports of the community and 
are followed, not only by the youth, but by the elders as 
well. High school athletics include football, basketball for 
both boys and girls, baseball, and track events. If the paper 
is in a college town, college sports events should be covered 
thoroughly, for they have wide interest, not only in college 
circles, but in the town, and sometimes even in the state 
and nation. 

Golj. — Golf, in recent years, has become extremely popu- 
lar among both men and women throughout the United 
States. Even the smaller towns have golf courses. The 
game has exceptional appeal to business and professional 
men, because of its recreational value combined with true 
sportsmanship. News of local golf tournaments, with de- 
tails of results, will be of interest to many readers. 

Boxing. — Pugilism, or boxing, as the sport often is known, 
is legal in some states, and, in communities in which bouts 
take place, fight news requires ample newspaper coverage, 
for interest in fights is widespread and the contests draw 
large crowds. Wrestling also deserves attention. 
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Football and Basketball . — Interest in football is keen in 
the autumn, and the newspaper that would serve its readers 
must carry complete accounts of games in which local foot- 
ball teams participate. 

Names of football players and summary should be ar- 
ranged as follows: 


Jamestown 


Orangethorpe 

Dover 

le 


Thompson 

It 


Smith 

Ig 

Davis 

Anderson 


Stevenson 

Richards 

rg 


Mulfoid 

rt 


Elmer 

re 


Roas 

q 


Herman 

Ih 


Brown 

rh 


Peterson 

f 



SCORE BV QUARTERS 

Jamefltown 0 7 7 0 — 14 

Oran^ethorpe 7 0 0 0 — 7 


Jame8tow*Q scoring; Touchdowns, Herman, Do- 
ver. Points from try after touchdown : Peterson, 
place-kick. Kick for point after second touch- 
down failed, but Jamestown given point when 
Orangethorpe offside. 

Orangethoriie scoring; Touchdown, Swanson. 
Point for try after touchdown: Roberts, place- 
kick. 

Substitutes; Jamestown — Lane, t; Brown, e; 
Johnson, g ; Schwartz, hb ; Griffith, hb ; Rey- 
nolds, q ; Stone, f ; White, hb. Orangethorpe— 
Ritter, q; Henr>, t; Rolierts, hb ; Jameson, hb ; 
White, e ; Earnshaw, g ; Bradley, g ; W^hiteman, c. 

Officials : Referee, Towner ; umpire. Brooks ; 
field judge. Lister, Elmer. 


Basketball also is entitled to close attention by the 
local newspaper. Basketball is a popular game, especially 
during the winter, for it may be played indoors. 

A typical basketball lineup: 


Jamestown (72) Orangethorpe (Ifi) 


Overman 


...rf.. 



Swansun 

Richarda 


...If.. 



. . . Taylor 

Smith . . 


. . c. . 



Morgan 

Elmer . . 


. rg. . 



. ... Davla 

Needham 


..Ig.. 


— 

. . . Mercer 

Field 

baskets — Overman, 

14: 

Richards, 0 ; 

Smith, d 

; Taylor. 8 

: Needham, 

2 ; 

Elmer, 1 ; 

Swanson, 

1. Foul baskets — Morgan, 

8; Rich- 

ards, 2 ; 

Swanson, 

1. Substituts~-Jones for 

Mercer. 

Re f eree—Thomaa 

Logan. 

Umpire— 

Charles Eddington. 
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Commercialism m AtUetics. — Commercialism is an evil 
which has crept into many forms of athletics. Athletics of 
a major and professional nature, principally baseball and 
prize-fighting, often are the sources of vast profit for their 
promoters. And the profits would not accrue were it not 
for the publicity which newspapers give gratuitously to 
these events, and the enthusiasm in the contests which 
they stimulate in their readers. The matter of newspapers 
refusing to aid in the promotion of money-making athletic 
contests often has been discussed, but apparently with no 
visible result, for the press continues to play into the hands 
of the promoters by liberal donations of space. 

Of course, it also is necessary to charge admission to 
most amateur athletic events, in order to defray expenses, 
but organizations sponsoring local baseball, football, and 
basketball games, and similar athletic activities in smaller 
communities, function merely for the promotion of clean 
athletics in the community, and with no thought of profit. 
The local newspaper, therefore, should have no hesitancy 
about donating space for their w’elfare. It is only those who 
make a business out of athletics who profit immensely 
from free newspaper space. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. What attitude do you take as to the worth of local sports 

news in a country ncT^’spaper? Do you feel that interest in 
sports is confined only to schoolboys and college youths, 
or do you believe that most men and many women are 
interested in wholesome athletic contests? How extensively 
should a country newspaper deal with local sports? 

2. Would you bo content to let high school boys write high school 

sports ne>^'8 for your paper, or do you regard high school 
athletics of sufficient importance to be written by persons 
other than amateurs? 

3. Do you believe that the editor of a country paper should 

go out of the way to cover, in person or by a capable 
representative, a baseball game in which his home town 
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team played, or would it be well enough to rely upon a 
few notes wWch some interested fan brought to the office? 

4. Do you regard local golf as furnishing live copy for the 

paper, or should it be passed up or treated very lightly? 

5. Should a newspaper refuse to give space to athletic events, 

simply because admission is charged at the gate and because 
they have a commercial aspect? 



CHAPTER XII 


PUBLICITY 

What Is Publicity? — Publicity, as it pertains to a news- 
paper, is really advertising matter printed in the paper 
under the guise of news. It should be treated by the pub- 
lisher as advertising, and a charge made for it at the regu- 
lar advertising rate, and it should be plainly marked “ad- 
vertisement.” Publicity is calculated to favorably influence 
the public toward an individual, a group, a company, or 
a commodity. It has a monetary value to the beneficiary, 
yet he seeks it without cost. 

Publicity often is carefully concealed in what purports 
to be genuine news matter submitted for publication, yet 
it easily is detected by the watchful editor, and, by all 
means, should be eliminated. 

Certain corporations employ high-salaried writers, often 
former newspaper men, to prepare publicity material, which 
they hope to induce newspapers to print free of charge. 
That their efforts are successful in a large measure is evi- 
denced by the fact that these concerns continue to retain 
their publicity departments as profitable adjuncts of their 
businesses. 

Use of publicity, not labeled paid advertising, is unfair 
to the reader. Believing that he is reading news, he uncon- 
sciously will peruse a publicity story, or at least a part 
of it, whereas, if the same matter appeared in an advertise- 
ment, he would identify it immediately and pass it by, if 
he so desired. 

The Growth of Publicity. — ^Publicity is an outgrowth of 
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the World War. Prior to the War, very little publicity 
appeared in newspapers. Rigid rules were enforced, dis- 
tinguishing news from advertising. With the entry of the 
United States into the War, the government appealed to the 
newspapers for assistance in promoting Americans part in 
the imbroglio, and the editors and publishers of the country 
responded most generously. They devoted untold columns 
in their publications gratuitously to the spread of govern- 
ment propaganda, calculated to assist the administration 
in the conduct of the War and to preserve the morale of 
the country. To the various Liberty loans and other patri- 
otic enterprises, the newspapers responded with unprece- 
dented liberality. In fact, in both news and editorial they 
opened vide their columns to governmental use. Soon the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A., and other 
organizations in war work, sensing the value of newspaper 
assistance in spreading their messages to the public, sought 
and received unstinted cooperation from the press. 

Accustomed to giving liberally of their space to patriotic 
endeavors, the newspapers, w^hen the War ended, found it 
difficult to return to their former practice of a sharp dis- 
tinction between news and advertising. A new era had been 
established for newspapers. It was the era of publicity, 
costly to the newspapers, both in cash and self-respect. 

Seekers of Publicity — Business. — Enterprising business 
establishments, especially those of great magnitude, cogni- 
zant of the important role which the press had played dur- 
ing the war, decided that they, too, could benefit by culti- 
vation of public good will through the newspapers. Even 
though they might have been willing to pay the cost of 
spreading their propaganda through the advertising col- 
umns, they were aware that, in that guise, its effect upon 
the readers would not be nearly so great as it would be 
were the same matter presented as news or editorial. And 
again, the cost would be trivial, if they could get into the 
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news columns, and the scope of their propaganda activities 
could be proportionately extended. 

Consequently, publicity bureaus were set up, writers were 
employed, and “news matter” was submitted to the news- 
papers. Much of it was printed. Each “news item” or “fea- 
ture story,” from the pens of these propagandists, however, 
contained a joker or two — the special message intended for 
the public, and cunningly couched with a view to eluding 
the blue pencil of the hasty or indifferent editor. 

Later, when many editors rejected propagandists^ offer- 
ings, it became the policy of business concerns to tie up 
publicity with paid advertising, either requiring or re- 
questing that a certain amount of publicity be run as news 
in conjunction with a contract for display advertising. 

Automobile Publicity . — Perhaps the greatest demands 
made upon newspapers for publicity, in connection with 
advertising, come from automobile manufacturers and 
dealers. Each manufacturer lias a publicity department, 
and sometimes the placing of advertising is contingent upon 
the publisher’s agreement to run a certain amount of pub- 
licity. 

Newspapers have dealt most kindly with the automobile 
people. Few publishers have the courage to say “no” to 
the avalanche of automotive publicity, fearing loss of ad- 
vertising accounts. Larger papers even have gone so far as 
to publish regularly automobile sections, filled with many 
columns of motor car and accessory' publicity appearing 
under the cloak of news. And, of course, they also carry 
automobile display advertising. 

A certain amount of automobile news is legitimate. It 
is that which pertains to suggested tours, road conditions, 
motoring topics of general interest, and other matter that 
does not mention any individual make of motor car. 

If the newspapers of the country would unite in refusing 
to print automobile propaganda, they soon could remedy 
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this branch of the publicity evil, for automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers must get their message to the public 
through the press and they will not permanently discon- 
tinue newspaper advertising appropriations, even though 
the press declines their publicity effusions. It is interesting 
to note that the standard magazines carry an abundance 
of automobile advertising, yet they print not a line of 
publicity for their advertisers. 

Theater Publicity . — Theaters depend largely upon pub- 
licity to interest the public in their productions. Dramatic 
criticisms long have been a feature of metropolitan news- 
papers, and are strictly legitimate, provided they are 
genuine criticisms and not merely laudatory reviews calcu- 
lated to salve the theater management and induce further 
advertising orders. Theater propaganda, as it pertains to 
stage plays and motion pictures, however, should be re- 
jected. The small newspaper will have little or no oppor- 
tunity to indulge in dramatic criticism. Yet, it will be the 
recipient of publicity for local motion picture houses. Much 
grief wll be saved by the newspaper making clear its posi- 
tion to motion picture exhibitors and refusing to print any- 
thing in the nature of theater advertising and publicity, 
except that for which advertising rates arc received. And 
in the case of reading notices, they should be labeled as 
advertisements. 

Home talent plays are produced either as benefits for 
charitable or semi-charitable causes, or for the stimulation 
of interest in dramatics. Newspapers should give them a 
reasonable amount of advance notice in the news, and a 
story following a play's production. 

Chautauquas. — Chautauquas, which are nothing more 
than traveling vaudeville troupes often of mediocre ability, 
with a few lectures interspersed, attempt to impose on 
newspapers under the mask of community enterprise. On 
the contrary, they are merely business concerns, depending 
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upon and demanding guarantees from their local sponsors. 
The newspaper should receive space rates for Chautauqua 
advertising of every nature. 

Fairs and Celebrations, — ^Fairs, Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, rodeos, and the like, are strictly community events, 
sponsored by local business men for entertainment of the 
public and with no thought of profit. Frequently, they are 
operated at a loss. The newspaper will do well to accord 
them the fullest cooperation. 

Circuses , — The circus will request publicity. And it will 
be a liberal advertiser and more liberal with complimen- 
tary tickets. The complimentary tickets should constitute 
no means of entry for circus publicity into the news col- 
umns. Yet, most newspapers regard the coming of a circus 
as news and give it liberal news space. There seems to be 
no getting away from it. 

Real Estate . — Real estate concerns often will request 
publicity with their advertising. News of actual real estate 
transactions, building construction, and real estate develop- 
ment is legitimate and by all means should be carried. 
Propaganda for real estate brokers and subdividers should 
be frowned upon. 

Public Utilities , — Public utilities, such as power and gas 
companies, railroads, telephone and telegraph companies, 
often seek newspaper space, through their public relations 
departments, with a view to cultivating the public good 
will. The advertising columns are open to them. They have 
the reputation of paying their bills promptly. 

Retail Stores. — Retailers, as a class, constitute the great- 
est single source of newspaper advertising revenue, yet 
merchants seldom ask for publicity, camouflaged as news, 
for their establishments. They present virtually no pub- 
licity problem to the newspaper. 

Class Organizations . — Class organizations, functioning 
for the advancement of a ^^cause^^ — ^political, religious, or 
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reformist — angle for newspaper publicity, and their offer- 
ings should be scrutinized carefully. These societies usually 
are handicapped by shortage of funds, compared with the 
magnitude of their programs, and are able to buy little or 
no advertising. They are generous with their handouts for 
the press, and the individuals directing them often profess 
inability to understand why newspapers do not become 
enthusiastic over the “cause” which they represent. 

Individual Promotion , — Individual publicity seekers 
easily are identified by the editor. They become pests in 
a newspaper ofiice, ever endeavoring to get their names into 
the paper. Frequently, they have an axe to grind. The 
way in which they should be handled varies with the 
individual. Here, tact and diplomacy will be required on 
the part of the editor, for they cannot always be directed 
to the advertising columns. But they must be held in check. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Do you believe that an editor should admit propaganda, fur- 

nished by advertisers or others under the guise of news, to 
the columns of his newspaper? Is the use of publicity by 
the editor not unfair to the reader? Is he not breaking 
faith with the reader when he prints publicity? 

2. Should automobile and other retail dealers' publicity be lik- 

ened to general propaganda, or should the newspaper make 
an exception in these cases and print the offerings of 
heavy advertisers? What reason, other than strictly com- 
mercial, exists for printing automobile publicity? If auto- 
mobile publicity is legitimate, does not the same hold 
true in the case of the butcher and the grocer and the 
hardware merchant? 

3. What attitude would you take toward theater publicity, both 

the legitimate stage and motion pictures? Home talent 
plays? Chautauquas? Circuses? Fairs and celebrations? Ex- 
plain fully the reasons governing your stand in each in- 
stance. 

4. Outline the difference between genuine news and propaganda 

in connection with the real estate business. 
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6. Are public utilities entitled to free newspaper space, and if 
so under what circumstances? 

6. Check several country newspapers for propaganda, singling 
out the more glaring publicity items and then those in 
which the propaganda element is carefully veiled. 



CHAPTER XIII 


COUNTRY CORRESPONDENCE 

The Importance of Correspondence. — The importance of 
country correspondence to a country newspaper cannot be 
overestimated. Country correspondence is one of the essen- 
tials in the news service which the weekly paper owes to 
its readers, and the paper should strive thoroughly to cover 
the field of outlying districts by a network of correspon- 
dents, who ever are alert for news. No community in the 
county, if the newspaper is a publication that strives for 
county-wide circulation, should be neglected in the gather- 
ing of news, even though much of the news matter from 
isolated rural communities may be of a trivial nature. 

The country paper will circulate in the smaller towns 
and rural communities of the county in which it is pub- 
lished, and therefore news from these places should be 
carried regularly in the paper. 

No more effective way of retaining circulation in outlying 
communities can be developed than for the newspaper to 
recognize these places in the news. Items from the small 
towns and rural neighborhoods are of value and interest 
to their residents; also, they are of more or less general 
interest to readers throughout the county. For these rea- 
sons, country correspondence deserves an important place 
in the news that goes to make up a weekly paper. 

Some of the most successful country papers, those which 
enjoy the largest circulations, owe their success to the fact 
that country correspondence has received careful attention 
from the publisher. It has been fostered and treated as news 
of genuine importance. 
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The Selection of Correspondents. — Perhaps the most 
diflScult problem is the selection of a correspondent in each 
community who possesses the ability to do the work prop- 
erly, and who, at the same time, will be sufficiently inter- 
ested to keep up the work, once it is undertaken. Corre- 
spondents, through their lack of understanding of what 
constitutes news and how it should be written, are likely 
to be discouraged easily at the outset, when they see their 
efforts appear in a form different from that in which the 
news letter was written. Training of correspondents in the 
gathering and preparation of their copy, then, is a duty of 
the editor when he has found someone in a community 
who apparently has aptitude for the work. 

Many newspapers have printed sets of instructions for 
correspondents, and these are furnished as guides in the 
preparation of the news. Correspondents should be im- 
pressed with the principles of accuracy and clarity required 
in news writing, and instructed that facetious matter be 
kept out of the weekly news letter. It is a failing of many 
country correspondents occasionally to attempt to make 
someone in the community the object of a newspaper joke. 

Personal visits by the editor to the correspondents, and a 
thorough discussion of the news field and requirements of 
the paper, usually result in improvement of the service. 
Some editors call their correspondents into the office once 
a year, and, after acquainting them with newspaper routine 
and mechanical processes in a general way, adjourn to a 
picnic or some other form of entertainment, in which the 
newspaper pays all expenses. This plan is beneficial, for 
it permits correspondents to mingle together, to exchange 
ideas, to know more about how a newspaper is produced, 
and to learn the viewpoint of the editor in regard to news 
writing. 

The necessity of the correspondent covering the outstand- 
ing news of the community represented should be empha- 
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sized, as well as the writing of personals and other brief 
items for the paper. 

It must not be expected that the correspondent will be 
an expert either in gathering or writing news, and proper 
allowance must be made. But if the correspondent is chosen 
with care, and patience has been exercised in instruction in 
what is news and how to write it, satisfactory services 
usually will be forthcoming. 

Who Make Good Correspondents? — ^Who make good 
correspondents? That is a question that can be answered 
only generally, for much more depends upon the factors 
of energy, enthusiasm and general education than on the 
position which the person occupies in the community. The 
correspondent who, through regular duties, is in daily con- 
tact with the public and in the midst of news would seem 
to be the best person to represent a newspaper, yet this is 
not always the case. Such an one may have no aptitude for 
the work. Clerks, ambitious youths, and housewives who 
are not too much occupied with domestic duties, make 
desirable correspondents in small communities, if they 
really become interested. Men who are engaged in business, 
or farmers, unless they possess an especial fondness for 
writing, probably will not bother with newspaper corre- 
spondence, for it involves much detail and requires con- 
siderable time. School teachers often make good correspon- 
dents. They are able to write fairly well and usually they 
are not partisans in the community. A drawback here, 
however, appears in the fact that the teacher remains in 
the community only during the school year of nine months, 
and it will be diflBicult to employ a person to serve during 
the vacation period. Also, teachers often remain in the 
community for only one school year. A clerk in a store, 
in a bank, or in the postoffice is in a position to gather 
small-town news readily, as is a real estate broker or a 
country lawyer, if either can be induced to take up the 
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work. Preachers do quite well as correspondents, if they 
are able to distinguish between news and religion and do 
not mix the two in their writings. 

Compensation for Correspondents. — Some newspapers 
pay correspondents on space rates, that is, so much a col- 
umn-inch or so much a column, for all matter printed, 
making payment at the end of the month. Others pay 
correspondents a flat rate by the month, depending on the 
value of each correspondent’s services to the paper. Many 
newspapers do not pay their correspondents in cash, but 
appeal to their community pride and their desire to have 
their district regularly represented in the news. The news- 
paper is expected to furnish a free checking copy of the 
paper to the correspondent and also to provide stamped 
envelopes and copy paper. If payment is made on space 
rates, the correspondent should be instructed to clip all the 
news he writes, paste the clippings together, end to end, 
and at the close of the month forward the clippings to the 
newspaper for checking and payment. This accumulation 
of printed items is known as the correspondent’s “string.” 

Nature of Correspondence. — Country correspondence, in 
a general way, should follow the local news appearing in 
the newspaper. In correspondence, as in the local items 
which the paper carries, names are very desirable. The more 
names the correspondent uses, the better. Correspondents 
should be impressed with the importance of keeping their 
news items up to date. Those in small towns in which a 
newspaper is published should be warned against the preva- 
lent practice, in some localities, of waiting until the local 
paper is issued, and then rewriting its news for the paper 
which they represent. Also, correspondents should be cau- 
tioned against frequently using their own names or names 
of members of their families in their columns. 

Forwarding of Copy. — The correspondent should be in- 
formed as to mail schedules and of the latest hour that 
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news letters may be deposited in his postoffice to insure 
their receipt by the paper in time for publication. It is im- 
portant that a news letter from each community be printed 
every week, for readers will look for it, and will be dis- 
appointed if the letter fails to appear. The telephone should 
be used by correspondents in transmitting late news of 
importance to the paper. Especially outstanding news, 
no matter what time of the week it breaks, should be tele- 
phoned to the newspaper immediately, in order that the 
editor may give instructions on complete coverage of the 
story or make special arrangements for handling it. 

Country correspondence requires careful editing. The 
editor should not hesitate to trim it and make it conform 
with the paper’s style. 

Handling of Correspondence. — Regular correspondence, 
including personals and other notes, may run under a stand- 
ing head bearing the name of the town or community. This 
type of correspondence, if a special page is not provided 
for it, may be placed toward the bottom of the columns, 
leaving the tops for headed stories. Big news stories from 
correspondents should be handled like other big news, 
under a separate head, and be given the positions in the 
paper which their importance justifies. The story either 
may bear a date line, or it may be run as a local story 
without a date. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Are you favorably impressed as to the value of correspond- 

ence in a country paper, or do you believe a paper can 
get along without news letters from outlying communi- 
ties? Explain in detail your attitude toward country cor- 
respondence. 

2. What type of person and of what occupation do you con- 

sider would make the best correspondent in a neighboring 
town for a paper? In a rural neighborhood? 

3. Do you believe a correspondent should receive cash pay- 
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merit for his work? If so, how much? Do you deem it 
more satisfactory to pay a stipulated sum each month, or 
on a basis of the amoimt of correspondence printed? Do 
you think a correspondent would be induced to write for a 
paper gratis, in the spirit of community pride? 

4. Criticize country correspondence in papers that come to your 

attention, pointing out how the correspondent could have 
improved the writing by proper instruction from the editor, 
and how the editor should have used the blue pencil less 
sparingly. 

5. Edit the following correspondence, supplying data where 

missing: 


FOUR CORNERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dobbins moved 
to their new home in Riverdale this 
week. They surely will be missed in 
this community. 

The chicken supper given by the 
Worth While class was quite a success. 

There is a stir among the farmers' 
institute committee to get things in 
working shape for the coming event. 

Mary, the 2-year-old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Johnson, has a severe 
bum on her head. 

The sixteenth Mrs. Maud Smith enter- 
tained the Home Social club at her 
home. Twelve members and two visitors 
were present. A fine program. Refresh- 
ments. 

Grandma Wilson of Smith's Prairie is 
spending a few days in the home of her 
son and wife here. 

C. O. Homan is at this writing not 
feeling so good. Why? Because he hasn't 
his com out yet. It's enough to cause 
a bad feeling to look at this snow and 
ice. 

Four farm sales in this vicinity this 
week. Some retiring from the farm and 
some changing locations. 

There are many cases of sickness. 
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Some are very light and some are not 
mentioned that way. 

The elevator at Wilton changed hands 
this week and I will tell you its owner 
later. 

I forgot to tell you last week, folks, we 
have a hard surface on No. 38 down here 
at Four Comers. It is so hard, and then 
a blanket of snow was put on it so walk- 
ing would be nicer. It’s sure nice here 
and at the Evergreen cemetery. If you 
call down that way, drop dead. My 
brother lives down by the creek. If you 
call there, drop in. 

Fred Donovan went along with a ship- 
ment of hogs to the Chicago market 
Tuesday. 

And now I sign off at 11 :45 this cold 
night, till next week, with good wi^es 
to all, good night. | 



CHAPTER XIV 
AUXILIARY PRESS SERVICE 

Supplementary Feature Materials. — Reading matter sup- 
plementary to the general news in a country paper is avail- 
able to the editor and has its value in the makeup of his 
publication. This material, which is provided by syndicates, 
is sold to newspapers throughout the land. Much of it is 
adapted to country papers. It is furnished in various forms. 
It may be straight copy, which must be put in type in 
the newspaper office, or it may be in the form of plate, 
which does away with the necessity of setting up the mat- 
ter in the office. A third form is the matrix, from which 
casts are made in the office. Besides straight reading mat- 
ter, illustrations are available in plate and matrix form. 
One objection to use of matter set by syndicates is that the 
type face often does not correspond with that employed by 
the paper and is easily distinguished therefrom on the 
printed page. The appearance is not altogether pleasing, 
and besides enables the reader to at once determine the 
amount of reading matter in his paper that is of foreign 
origin. 

Bailer Plate , — ^Boiler plate is syndicate press matter in 
the form of ready-to-print type plates, which fasten upon 
patent bases and may be immediately placed in the column. 
Boiler plate is cheap, is handy for filling open spaces when 
the volume of local matter in type runs short and the time 
comes to close the forms. If carefully selected, boiler plate 
is readable. It should be used only on inside pages, and 
then in limited quantities. It is especially valuable if a 
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larger volume of advertising than anticipated is accepted 
for an edition and, shortly before press time, necessity 
arises for increasing the size of the paper in order to ac- 
commodate the spurt of business. Boiler plate, then, can 
be used to fill open spaces when the time at disposal forbids 
the attempt to set additional news or local features. Boiler 
plate is the country editor’s friend in time of need. 

Only the right to the use of boiler plate is purchased 
from the concern providing it. When plate has been printed, 
it is returned by the publisher as scrap metal to the supply 
house. 

Boiler plate never should be run in lieu of straight news, 
but as an auxiliary and emergency service. It may be had 
in a wide range of subjects, and at a price that is much 
lower than the cost to the publisher of hiring a similar 
amount of type set in his own plant, apart from the ex- 
pense involved in preparing copy. Boiler plate may be cut 
in various lengths to meet requirements in makeup. The 
manufacturer furnishes the editor with page proofs of 
matter available in plate form, and the editor may order 
plates as he secs fit. Some of the subjects to be had are 
fiction, from one-column stories to serials, farm news, auto- 
mobile news, women’s pages, fashions, magazine pages, 
Sunday school lessons, news pictures, cartoons, comic strips, 
humor, short miscellany, and long miscellany. 

Matrix Seririce , — Syndicate matter also may be had from 
various feature services in the form of papier-mach6 
matrices, which are sent by mail to the newspaper, and 
from which metal casts for printing purposes arc made 
by use of a casting box in the newspaper oflBce. Matrix 
service most often is purchased on a monthly basis. A pack- 
age of news and pictures is received by the newspaper 
once or twice a week, and from the assortment the editor 
selects the material he desires. While some syndicates will 
sell certain features separately, others require that the 
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newspaper purchase the entire service. A large amount of 
high grade feature matter is available in '^mat^' form and 
is of much value to country papers. Sometimes,, mats are 
furnished only for the illustrations accompanying the fea- 
tures, and it is necessary to set the type in the newspaper 
office. Again, other mats include illustrations and text. 

Comic Strips . — Good comic strips in six-, seven- and 
eight-column widths are available to country newspapers 
from syndicates and have a pronounced reader appeal. If 
space is available, the country paper will do well to use 
comic strips regularly, provided that they are ably drawn 
and genuinely humorous. 

Special Stories . — Special stories, written by persons 
whose names carry weight among readers, arc used from 
time to time by newspapers. Such stories usually appear 
under what is known as a “by-line’’ — that is, the name of 
the wTiter, The by-line is set effectively in black-face capi- 
tals, or caps, as they are called in newspaper parlance, 
of the regular body type of the paper, with the y in By 
in lower case, as: 

i By ARTHUR E. JONES I 

If the identification of the wTiter is carried, the form 
should be: 


I By ARTHUR E. JONES | 

I Secretary Chamber of Commerce | 

Ordinary news stories do not require by-lines, but it is 
not inappropriate to give a reporter a by-line if the story 
is extraordinarily well WTitten and possesses outstanding 
new's value. 

Exchanges. — It is a policy among smaller newspapers 
to exchange papers w'ith one anotlicr. From exchanges may 
be gleaned items of interest, which may be reprinted and 
credited to the paper, from w^hich they were taken, re- 
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written and carried under date lines, or localized. Matter 
from exchanges makes desirable filler, if it has local 
interest. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. What are your views on the value of syndicate features in 

a country paper? 

2. Are you of the opinion that a country paper should make 

free use of boiler plate, or do you think that it weakens a 
publication? 

3. Examine a number of country papers for boiler plate and 

determine whether the matter has been selected with care, 
or used haphazardly and merely as filler. Do you believe it 
advisable for a country paper to attempt to eliminate 
boiler plate altogether? 

4. Present detailed arguments for and against the use of boiler 

plate. 

6. Discuss the value of matrix news and feature service to a 
country paper. 

6. What is your view in regard to comic stripe? 



CHAPTER XV 
PITFALLS TO AVOID 

Eliminating Personal Opinion. — ^The newspaper story 
should neither express nor imply the personal opinion of 
reporter or editor in regard to its subject matter. Editorial 
opinion is set forth on the editorial page, but has no place 
in the news columns. Country newspaper usage should con- 
form to this requirement. The news columns must be kept 
free from comment, must be untainted by prejudice, un- 
influenced by the personal attitude of the reporter or editor 
toward events. The public reads the news columns for facts, 
not for the editor’s pet views. Not only should the story 
be without bias, but, if the subject is of a controversial 
nature, both sides should be accorded fair treatment in the 
news report. 

For instance, a newspaper may be Republican in politics. 
Its editorial columns will uphold the Republican cause. 
But if, during a political campaign, a Democratic speaker 
should deliver an addre.ss in the towm, it will be the news- 
paper’s duty to report the speech fairly and at reasonable 
length. The newspaper is obligated to its readers to present 
an uncolored report of all matters of public concern, and 
surely a political campaign is a public affair. Newspaper 
readers include persons of all shades of political belief, from 
the extremely radical to the ultra-conservative. The obliga- 
tion of the newspaper to its readers, then, is to print the 
high lights of a political address delivered by a campaign 
speaker in the community. If the editor desires to comment 
cither favorably or adversely upon the speech, he is at 
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liberty to do so on the editorial page. The public will recog- 
nise and appreciate a spirit of fairness in such matters. 

Editorial Impressions . — Closely allied with editorial 
opinion, which is barred from news reports, is the frequent 
tendency to include in news stories impressions, sometimes 
thoughtlessly, yet improperly. The expression, ^'a beautiful 
picture,” should not be used. The term, ‘‘a picture,” is 
proper. A picture may appear beautiful to one person, 
ugly to another. Reference to ^‘a large picture,” however, 
is permissible. Describing a lecture as “interesting,” or a 
sermon as “inspiring,” also constitutes an expression of 
opinion. The lecture may be interesting to some, while it 
will bore others. Use of the term, “a just decision,” is out 
of place in a court stor>\ While courts are presumed to 
administer justice impartially, the person who is adversely 
affected by the decision, and his supporters in the cause, 
in view of the attitude which they have taken, hardly can 
be expected to regard the decision as altogether just. It 
is not for the newspaper, in reporting a trial, to comment 
on the decision as being “proper,” “just,” “harsh,” “un- 
equitable,” or “severe.” 

Liberal use of adjectives should be studiously avoided in 
all news stories. Unlc.ss they appear in quotations, either 
direct or indirect, it is well to omit the adjectives in such 
expressions as “charming bride,” “happy couple,” “delight- 
ful party,” “generous contribution,” “dainty refreshments,” 
“enjoyable entertainment,” “lovely hostess,” “brilliant 
orator,” “happy event,” and other similar terms. Not only 
do they editorialize, but they are slushy. Likewise, the 
writer of news should avoid “heinous crime,” “brutal mur- 
der,” “bloody slaying,” “clever forger,” “bold burglar,” 
“vigilant police,” “able oflScial,” “smart lawyer,” and many, 
many others of similar nature. All are debatable descrip- 
tions and arc expressions of the reporter's opinion, unless 
they can be employed in such form as to make it clear to 
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the reader that they are not the views of the reporter, but 
of others who assume responsibility for the story or a 
part of it. 

The Impersonal Attitude . — The newspaper story, to be 
in correct form, must be written with complete imper- 
sonality. Reporting in the first person is taboo. The edi- 
torial *'we,” in quite general use in a former day, is in ex- 
tremely poor taste and virtually has been eliminated from 
newspaper writing in the news and editorial columns. The 
terms, ‘'the \\Titer,” "the author,*’ "the editor,” "ye editor,” 
"the editorial pen,” "our,” "us” and "ourselves,” in an edi- 
torial sense, happily have fallen into discard. The news- 
paper man who permits them to creep into his paper is vain, 
careless, or ignorant. 

Good Taste. — Stories printed in newspapers should be 
in good taste. The vulgar should be eliminated. Of course, 
occasions will arise when it is necessary to print stories 
involving unsavory subjects, for newspapers deal with life 
and the frailties of life, as well as with that which is noble 
and commendable. But the story can be told in language 
that will not be offensive. Some newspapers, unfortunately, 
revel in matter that is indecent. Their policy is inexcusable. 
The story can be told without resorting to language that 
borders on obscenity. Particularly with respect to crime 
new's, do situations of this character arise. Many news- 
papers require that the term, "statutory offense,” be em- 
ployed in place of a more precise description with reference 
to certain crimes. Whether it is desirable to specify the 
crime with which a defendant is charged, if it is one in- 
volving lewdness, of course must be detennined by the 
individual editor, w^eighing the circumstances surrounding 
the case. Probably, in a report of an arrest or a trial, the 
public prefers that the editor refer to a charge by its true 
designation rather than by the general term, "statutory 
offense,” which covers a wide range of subjects. Technically, 
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it covers any act forbidden by statute. In generally ac- 
cepted usage, it includes misdemeanors and crimes having 
to do with lasciviousness. The public is entitled to know 
the charge lodged against a defendant and should not be 
required to speculate on it. But the story can be written 
decently. 

Respect for Individtuds . — Holding up individuals to ridi- 
cule seldom if ever is justified. The mistakes in grammar 
and spelling in a letter, written for publication in a news- 
paper, by a man or woman of meager education, should be 
corrected before the letter appears in print. Deliberate ex- 
posure of ignorance on the part of another is contemptible. 

Many newspapers gloat over an unguarded expression or 
typographical error appearing in another newspaper, and 
hasten to reprint and credit it, usually with sharp com- 
ment. It may be a good joke for the time being, but it is 
well to remember that the tables soon may be reversed, for 
errors creep into all newspapers and the jokester, himself, 
may be the next victim. He who pokes fun at a contem- 
porary paper has no reason to complain if he becomes the 
object of another’s thrust under similar circumstances. 

Practical Jokes . — ^Newspaper men sometimes have a mis- 
taken idea of humor, and make an individual the subject 
of a newspaper joke. While a certain clement of the public 
may laugh at the joke, it usually is not funny for the vic- 
tim, although he may pretend to take no offense at the 
item. Poking fun at a person through a newspaper, no 
matter how good natured in tone, is undignified and often 
crude. 

Sometimes, readers will endeavor to perpetrate a news- 
paper joke, to which the editor becomes an innocent party. 
An unsigned communication, which purports to be a legiti- 
mate news item, is received, telling, perhaps, of a marriage 
or a birth. Investigation will disclose that the report is 
false and calculated to ^barrass someone. Verification, 
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through reputable sources, of reports thus received will 
safeguard against printing material, use of which would 
be extremely regrettable. Sometimes, the false informa- 
tion will be given by telephone, and the informant will 
declare himself to be another person. Whenever doubt exists 
as to the authenticity of a story, the data should be care- 
fully checked in the interests of safety. 

Anonymous Communications. — ^Every newspaper re- 
ceives letters from persons who fail to sign their names. 
They have what they regard as a proper reason for 
failure to disclose their identity. As a rule, editors ignore 
anonymous communications. At least, they should not be 
printed. However, tips on what have proven to be excep- 
tionally big newspaper stories first have been received in 
anonymous letters or telephone calls and, where it is pos- 
sible that a real story is behind the tip, it is well to in- 
vestigate the matter promptly and thoroughly, yet quietly. 

A person may write a letter for publication, and disclose 
his identity to the newspaper, yet request that his name 
not appear in print in connection with the letter. Use of 
such communication, signed “A Subscriber,” “A Reader,” 
or the like, is legitimate. However, an unsigned communi- 
cation bears but a small fraction of the weight of one in 
which the name of the writer appears. By no means should 
the practice of omitting a signature from a printed com- 
munication be encouraged. 

Spelling of Names. — Aside from typographical errors, 
the most errors in spelling in newspapers occur with refer- 
ence to names of persons. Especial pains, therefore, are 
required to insure that proper names be correctly spelled. 
A reader is irritated when he sees his name improperly 
spelled in a newspaper. His estimation of the paper instantly 
takes a slight decline. Even the most carefully edited news- 
papers are offenders in the spelling of names of persons not 
frequently mentioned in the public prints. Too much care 
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cannot be employed in insuring that names are correctly 
spelled and that errors are not made in initials of persons. 

A Consistent Editorial Policy. — In order that a news- 
paper may command the confidence, respect, and recogni- 
tion of its readers, it is essential that it religiously main- 
tain consistency in its editorial policy. A vacillating policy 
is necessarily that of a ^Veak-kneed” editor. It is not man- 
datory upon a newspaper to take a definite editorial stand 
on all problems of the day, even as they affect the imme- 
diate community. In fact, it is not the part of journalistic 
wisdom to comment by wholesale, merely for the sake of 
expressing an opinion. When a vigorous stand is taken edi- 
torially, it should be unwavering to the end, unless, per- 
chance, the newspaper should find itself in the wrong, when 
judgment would dictate that the situation be handled as 
gracefully and diplomatically as possible, until a way out 
of a diflScult situation is found. It is advisable, however, 
not to launch an editorial campaign unless the editor firmly 
believes that he is in the right and has good reason to 
conclude that benefit to the public will accrue from the 
position he has taken. 

In editorial comments of a stirring nature, consistency 
in policy, nevertheless, should be carefully preserved. A 
paper that lacks consistency lacks character, and character 
is paramount in every worth-while newspaper. The char- 
acter that a newspaper reflects is that of the man directing 
its policy. Editors who are habitually spineless are failures 
in their profession. They may make money, but they do 
not earn for themselves or their papers outstanding places 
in journalism. And they do not adequately fulfill their duty 
to the public. An editor who is belligerent — ever looking for 
trouble — surely will not be disappointed. He, too, does not 
constitute the highest type of newspaper man. But the 
editor who is firm in policy, determinedly in the right, and 
unshaken by popular frenzy, will find his inheritance great, 
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for he who maintains a steady equilibrium becomes more 
firmly anchored to the rock of public faith and trust as 
the years go by. He automatically becomes a leader, and 
to lead a community to a higher and more intelligent plane 
of action, toward better living and greater happiness, surely 
is a mission that is worth accomplishing. It is the result 
of applying a consistent and intelligent newspaper policy, 
with the thought of unswerving loyalty and genuine public 
service ever in mind. 

Omission of Facts , — Occasions will arise when it is ad- 
visable to refrain from publishing certain items of news. 
Reasons for omissions will be as varied as the items omitted. 
The newspaper publisher who asserts that nothing in the 
way of news is kept out of his paper tells an untruth. It 
is not the part of good journalism to establish a policy of 
frequent omissions, whenever requested. Neither is it char- 
acteristic of good journalistic practice to print every item 
of news that develops. On matters of omissions, the individ- 
ual editor must be the judge. He must pass on the merit or 
lack of merit of the specific point in question. If he be- 
lieves that the public interest would be served better by 
suppressing a certain item of news (provided, of course, 
that the news is not of great importance), he would be 
justified in authorizing the omission. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, sometimes, to reach a decision, for delicate questions 
are presented. 

Often, efforts are made to conceal the true story by print- 
ing a misstatement as a fact. Such action is intolerable. No 
newspaper man, worthy of the name, will deliberately 
falsify a story, in order to cover up the facts. An example 
is cited in the case of a suicide, reported as accidental or 
natural death. No story should be misstated. If a reason of 
sufficient validity exists for not printing the facts, the story 
should be omitted, or touched lightly, but never falsified, 
no matter what the circumstances may be. No situation 
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justifies a newspaper printing a deliberate lie. Also, it is 
not advisable to permit the impression to gain currency 
that legitimate news is suppressed. 

Hush Money . — Neither money nor any other valuable 
consideration ever should be accepted for refraining from 
printing news. If it is deemed advisable to ignore an item, 
the decision never should be based upon financial reward 
or thought of possible remuneration. Acceptance by a pub- 
lisher of what is known as “hush money,” not only is strictly 
unethical, but is unwise from every point of view. A story 
should not be suppressed merely because it adversely affects 
an advertiser, or some other patron of the paper, who might 
be inclined to withdraw his support from the paper if the 
story were run. The patronage may be lost temporarily, 
but eventually it will return. However, most papers, in- 
cluding large and powerful publications, give thoughtful 
consideration to the possibility of alienating big advertising 
accounts. Strictly speaking, a story should be printed, if it 
is legitimate news and of sufficient importance to warrant 
publication. Circumstances surrounding the individual mat- 
ter must govern the editor’s decision, if he has reason to 
question the advisability of running the story. Advertisers 
should never be permitted to acquire the idea that they 
are running the paper or dictating its policy. An assertion 
by the publisher of strict independence in the news and 
editorial columns may mean a temporary, but not perma- 
nent, financial loss. 

Purchase of Support . — Individuals sometimes attempt to 
purchase a newspaper’s editorial support, or, through ten- 
dering money, try to induce the editor to print, under the 
guise of news, articles of promotion for persons, political 
parties, or business concerns. Upright editors hold in con- 
tempt those who endeavor to purchase editorial preferment. 
Some editors, of course, yield to the temptation. The mone- 
tary remuneration, however, is trivial, compared to the 
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editor’s sacrifice in loss of honor, his casting of ideals to 
the four winds, and his guilty knowledge that he has be- 
trayed his readers for a mess of pottage. 

The belief often prevails that editors are more prone 
to accept tainted money than actually is the case. It is a 
fact that editorial and news support very seldom is ac- 
quired by purchase. Politicians probably are the chief 
offenders among those who, for a financial consideration, 
would buy editorial favoritism, and certain types of busi- 
ness concerns, usually those engaged in shady dealings, 
with operations coming just within the law, are next in 
line. The motives of both, in their desire for newspaper 
assistance in plying their trades, readily are apparent. To 
the credit of newspaper editors and publishers, be it said 
that the rascals usually are sent on their way immediately, 
once they broach the nefarious subject they have in mind. 

Acceptance of money for editorial support is dangerous. 
Aside from the feeling of lack of self-respect which would 
permeate the editor who so debased his profession, financial 
transactions in connection with newspaper favor, presumed 
to be secret, often leak out, and the reaction against the 
newspaper is damaging. 

Blackmail . — Unfortunately for those who ever strive to 
maintain journalistic standards on a high level, publishers 
at times stoop to what is nothing more than a type of 
blackmail. The practice is operated in various ways in the 
conduct of a paper. One method consists of preparing a 
story on an individual, reflecting possibly on personal or 
business shortcomings, and then permitting the victim to 
learn that the story is in the hands of the newspaper and 
is about to be printed. The story, of course, is suppressed 
for a consideration. 

A milder form of blackmail is developed through print- 
ing attacks on an individual, firm, or corporation, and con- 
tinuing with the articles until the victim deems it expedient 
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to sign an advertising contract, or otherwise grease the 
palm of the publisher, when, of course, the tirade ceases. 

A third general type of extortion that borders on black- 
mail, but does not actually constitute such, appears in the 
practice of ignoring genuine news pertaining to an indi- 
vidual or firm not patronizing the newspaper's advertising 
columns, and at the same time making much ado, in a 
news or editorial way, about others who are rated as ‘^good 
advertisers^^ or who, in some manner, contribute to the 
material well-being of the paper. And then, in case the 
person or firm ignored should become liberal financially 
toward the newspaper, the forbidden name is taken off the 
black list, and nominal or extended news treatment is given 
the erstwhile nonentity, as the occasion may require, and 
the volume of patronage dictate. 

It is needless to emphasize the ignominy attached to the 
practice of blackmail, actual or implied. 

The Anti-Lottery Law. — ^United States postal laws pro- 
hibit mention of lotteries, either directly or indirectly, in 
any matter that passes through the mails.^ The anti-lottery 
regulations apply to newspapers which are circulated 
through the mails. The law particularly pertains to raffles, 
which constitute a favorite method of raising funds in many 
communities for charitable or semi-charitable institutions, 
as well as for private gain. Lodges, fair associations, and 
even church societies promote lotteries to replenish their 
treasuries, often offering an automobile as the capital prize. 
The promoters are not readily convinced why newspapers 
not only refuse to mention forthcoming lotteries, or their 
results after they have been concluded, but also reject paid 
advertising pertaining to the drawing. 

The law prohibiting circulation through the mails of 
matter relating to lotteries is strict, and postal authorities 

^Postal Laws and Regvlations of the United States of Amerioa, 
Sections 473, 562. 
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are determined to enforce it, not so much through prosecu- 
tion of casual offenders among newspaper men who un- 
wittingly mention a drawing in their publications, but by 
stem reprimands and insistence that the offense be not 
repeated. Reference to lotteries in a newspaper is a flagrant 
violation of the postal regulations, lays the offender open 
to prosecution, renders the edition in which a lottery notice 
appears ineligible to circulation through the United States 
mails, and may imperil the paper^s second-class mailing 
privilege. It is a big chance that the publisher takes with 
the government in mentioning a lottery, for the small 
amount of revenue which will be derived from the adver- 
tisement or for the sake of assisting a committee represent- 
ing a charitable orgajiization. 

Coming under the general classification of lotteries are 
raffles, in which chances on a prize are sold for cash, and 
a drawing is held to determine the winner of a prize; so- 
called “country stores, operated in conjunction with paid 
admissions to theaters or other entertainments; drawings 
of numbered tickets which have been given to purchasers 
of merchandise, with the awarding of a premium to the 
holder of a certain number; fortune wheels, and, in fact, 
enterprises in which the element of chance determines the 
winner of something of value, no matter whether the par- 
ticipant in the enterprise has paid cash for his right to 
participate in the drawing, or has received the lottery 
ticket at the time of the purchase of merchandise, of a 
theater ticket, or through some other subterfuge, by which 
an attempt is made to side-step the anti-lottery law. 

The printing in a newspaper of a picture of an automo- 
bile for which a drawing is to be held, with a statement to 
the effect that the car is to be “given away,’' constitutes 
violation of the postal law, as does mention of the affair 
country store will be a feature at the Strand theater Satur- 
after the drawing has taken place. The statement, “A 
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day night,” is a clear-cut violation of the lottery provisions, 
for it advertises a drawing which is to take place. Like- 
wise, the editor trespasses upon the law when he prints: 
“Mrs. Richard Jackson received the quilt at the meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid society Thursday,” if it is a fact that 
the quilt was awarded by means of a drawing. The editor 
need not have mentioned that a drawing was held, in 
order to violate the law. If a drawing actually took place, 
he has made himself liable simply by mentioning the 
result. 

Newspapers sometimes avoid the anti-lottery provision 
of the postal law by printing two editions, one for dis- 
tribution to subscribers in the city by private carrier, and 
the other for circulation through the mails. In this way, 
they are enabled to print in the city edition advertisements 
of stores and theaters featuring lotteries to attract cus- 
tomers, while the matter to which the government objects 
is not permitted to appear in those papers sent through the 
mails. This course, however, will not obviate liability in 
case of state laws prohibiting advertising of lotteries. 

Premiums awarded in games of skill do not come under 
the lottery law. The story of a marksman who shatters the 
most clay pigeons at a bird shoot and is awarded a prize 
for his skill, may be safely printed, as also may the story 
of the winner in any competitive game. In the story of 
a card party, a list of prize winners may be printed with- 
out objection, even though an admission fee is charged 
to the party, for while the element of chance technically 
enters into the dealing of the cards to the players, it is 
skill in playing the cards that determines the winner. 

Suggestions pc« Class WcaiK 

1. Do you believe that, in the presentation of news, a country 
paper should “hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may,” or are omissions of news matter desirable un- 
der certain circumstances? 
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2. What is your idea of the printing of a false statement in 

order to cover up the facte of a story? Do you believe it 
is better to say that "‘Mrs. A has returned from a month's 
visit to relatives in Chicago,” when, as a matter of fact, 
it is common gossip about the town that Mrs. A left 
her husband and ran away with another man, only to 
tire of him, repent, and return home? Does it improve 
the situation for the newspaper to alibi for Mrs. A? 
If it is not advisable to print the facts, inasmuch as no 
formal charges were filed by the husband against Mrs, A, 
would it not be better for the newspaper to ignore the 
matter altogether? 

3. Would you, as publisher of a country newspaper, feel justi- 

fied in accepting $1,000 cash from a politician in return 
for editorial support during a campaign, provided you 
had every reason to believe that word of your acceptance 
of the money would not reach the public? Would it be 
proper to accept $500 from a corporation to remain silent 
regarding plans of the corporation to acquire advantage- 
ously a tract of land for business purposes when, if it 
were known that the corporation were in the market 
for the land, the price would be boosted to an excessive 
figure? 

4. What do you think of the idea of an editor going to a 

prominent non-advertiser and attempting to play openly or 
covertly upon his fear of unpleasant personal publicity in 
order to induce him to sign an advertising contract? 

5. Do you believe that it is good policy for a newspaper to re- 

frain from printing legitimate news about non-advertisers 
and members of their families in retaliation for lack of 
advertising patronage? Is it advisable to maintain a news- 
paper ^'black list” in order to whip into line those who 
do not patronize the paper? 

6. Discuss the following stories, pointing out their weak spots, 

and then rewrite them in presentable form: 

W. C. White, Democratic nominee for 
governor, addressed a gathering of local 
Bourbons and a sprinkling of curiosity- 
seekers at the opera house last night. 

The would-be governor of this great 
commonwealth attempted to becloud the 
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major issues of the campaign by casting 
an oratorical spell over his audience. 

He dealt in falsehoods regarding the 
conduct of the state highway dep£u*t- 
ment, which has been built to its present 
high state of efficiency by Gov. F. O. 
Jones, the Republican, who seeks re- 
election. He said that inmates of the 
state hospital for insane are not receiv- 
ing proper care. This charge, which has 
been made elsewhere by “Governor” 
White, has been successfully refuted by 
members of the administration. 

His pet schemes for reducing taxes 
came in for a good share of the talk, but 
he failed to explain satisfactorily how 
he could run the state on much less than 
has been expended during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Jones. White’s ideas 
may look all right on paper, and may 
have an appeal to an audience, but they 
won’t work in practice. At any rate, 
judging from reports received from many 
parts of the state, White won’t have the 
opportunity to put them in force. 

Outstanding among the late winter so- 
cial events was that of Monday after- 
noon when Mrs. A. S. Black, a prominent 
society leader of this city, entertained. In 
response to invitations, 40 matrons gath- 
ered at the Bijou theater, where the 
hostess for the afternoon gracefully re- 
ceived them. For the pleasure of her 
guests, Mrs. Black had arranged a ma- 
tinee, and, while soft music floated on 
the atmosphere, one of the popular 
movie plays of the day was unfurled 
upon the screen. 

Following the matinee, the guests were 
requested to go to the Golden Eagle, 
where they were seated at two long 
tables most tastefully decorated with 
fragrant carnations and winter ferns in 
tall crystal vases. A most delicious lunch- 
eon was served in two courses, after 
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which the guests showered the hostess 
with compliments and expressions of 
deep pleasure, voting the occasion one of 
the most enjoyable of the whole winter^s 
entertainments. 


We are glad the postoffice fight has 
been settled. From the list of eligibles, 
under the civil service law, which, by the 
way, is more or less of a farce. Con- 
gressman C. C. Thomas has seen fit to 
recommend our fellow-citizen, Robert 
Waters, and the president has appointed 
him postmaster. There had been quite a 
contest for the office, and we sincerely 
hope, now that the matter has been de- 
cided, that the hard feeling that devel- 
oped in the community over the matter 
will subside. Rob will make a good post- 
master. 


Miss Dorothy Jones, of Riverton, who 
has been administering to the thirsts of 
the residents of Georgetown at the Sweet 
shop for the past couple of months, has 
returned to her home to take up her 
studies when the schools open for the 
fall term. 

This has been a wonderful vacation 
for Miss Jones, and one that she will 
remember for the rest of her life. While 
here, she formed many fast friendships 
and also formed a desire to return just 
as soon as her school term ends, and 
resume her labors. 

Miss Jones is a charming young lady 
and, in conjunction with Miss Alice 
Choler, the public could not have pos- 
sibly been served better nor by two 
prettier young people than in the present 
case. 

With Miss Jones* departure also went 
the heart of one of our young men, who 
can be seen wandering aimlessly about i 
with a faraway look in his eyes. The | 
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same bright sunshine which favors 
Georgetown is no longer appreciated, for 

“Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove. 

And men below, and saints above, 

For love is heaven and heaven is love.’’ 

—Scott. 



CHAPTER XVI 
LIBEL 

What Is Libel? — Of all the perils confronting a news- 
paper, that of libel probably is the greatest. A libel is a 
malicious publication, expressed either in printing or writ- 
ing, or by signs and pictures, tending either to blacken the 
memory of one who is dead ^ or the reputation of one who 
is alive and to expose him to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule.^* 

In preparation of articles or editorials of a vituperative 
nature, extraordinary precautions usually are taken against 
libel. The wise publisher will submit the manuscript to one 
or more capable attorneys for their opinions, corrections, 
and changes, in order to avoid libel, before the article is 
put in type. Then the proof is read carefully and revised, 
and perhaps further changes in the text are made prior 
to publication of the matter. Stories or editorials that con- 
tain statements that are libelous or border on libel are said, 
in newspaper parlance, to contain “dynamite.” In other 
words they are dangerous. 

It is rare that a legal action for libel is filed against a 
newspaper as a result of publication of a carefully prepared 
attack, for, by reason of the extraordinary precaution em- 
ployed by the writer in the wording of his composition, the 

’While defamation of the dead may authorize criminal prose- 
cution, as a practical proposition no civil liability ensues because 
there is no one who is injured thereby. (16 California Juris- 
prudence 28; 37 Corpus Juris 11) — Justice Raymond L. Givens. 

*36 Corpus Juris 1143; 16 California Jurisprudence 25; 17 Ruling 
Case Law 262. 
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editor in editing it, and the attorney in his scrutiny of the 
material, all “dynamite^^ usually has been removed. 

Classes of Libel. — Libel is divided into two classes, civil 
and criminal.® Civil libel against a person is a tort and 
therefore is a ground for damages. Malice on the part of a 
newspaper in publication of a libelous article need not be 
shown.^ In a civil action for libel, it is the duty of the jury 
to determine whether the plaintiff has been libeled and to 
fix the amount of damages that he is entitled to receive 
from the newspaper as compensation for the injury the 
damaging article has caused him. 

When proof of a libel has been established, and a poor 
defense made, a jury would be justified in awarding sub- 
stantial damages. On the other hand, if a libel were proved, 
but little actual damage shown, the jury would be justified 
in awarding only nominal damages. Also, if the defendant 
made a strong showing, then the jury would no doubt be 
induced to render a small verdict.® Nominal damages may 

•36 Co^us Juris 1145; 17 R.C.L. 460; 16 Cal. Jur. 27, 163. 

* Speaking of malice, there has arisen considerable confusion 
with regard to this word and its application to libel. If the libelous 
words are defamatory per se or prima facie libelous, that is suf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action, even though the article 
were published in good faith. (17 R.C.L. 322 ; 36 Corpus Juris 
1216) That is known as malice in law. If, however, one recklessly 
or intentionally states that which is not true and with intent to 
injure, the situation is different. (36 Corpus Juris 1217; 16 Cal. 
Jur. 33) That is known as malice in fact. (16 Cal. Jur. 35) — 
Justice Givens. 

•There are two kinds of damages, actual or compensatory (37 
Corpus Juris 114, 124; 17 R.C.L. 430, 441; 16 Cal. Jur. 127, 134), 
and exemplary or punitive. Actual or compensatory are supposed 
to be those which the plmntiff has actually suffered and are 
meant to compensate him for his actual loss, great or small, 
according to the circumstances of each case. If the plaintiff made 
a strong case and the defendant a weak one, the damages would 
be larger, and so on down through the various degrees of proof, 
pro and con. Punitive damages are assessed against the defendant 
for the purpose of punishing the defendant. They are sometimes 
known as ^^smart money’’ and are in the nature of a fine and go 
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be fixed at a few cents or a dollar. Again, verdicts may 
be for several hundred dollars or for thousands, often 
for excessive amounts. 

While jurors are sworn and instructed to he guided in 
reaching their verdict solely by the law and the evidence in 
the case, it no doubt is true that, all things being equal, the 
average juror who is required to make a decision between 
a plaintiff in a libel action and a newspaper will favor the 
plaintiff. It may be taken for granted that the average 
jmyman (or woman) somewhere, some time, has had cause 
to feel aggrieved at a newspaper story. The sympathy of 
the juror, then, may lean toward the person seeking balm 
for hurts, real or imaginary, received at the hands of the 
newspaper. 

The second type of libel, criminal libel, is based on the 
injury done to society or the state,® or injury likely to be 
done by the offending article, and is indictable under com- 
mon law. While the common law does not regard truth as 
a defense in criminal libel, most states regard it as such, 
in certain instances.^ 

Innocent Stories Are Sometimes Libelous. — Libel usually 
creeps into a newspaper where it is least expected. Suits for 
damages result, and costly defense by the newspaper is 
required, in addition to the probable payment of a judg- 
ment if a settlement has not been reached before the case 
goes to trial. News stories printed innocently enough and 
with no thought of injury on the part of an editor toward 
the offended person often form the bases of libel suits. 

A newspaper printed a short story about a city fireman 
having been escorted as a visitor through a penitentiary. 

to the individual, although not imposed by the state. Punitive 
damages, generally speaking, may be allowed only when there 
is actual malice. (37 Corpus Juris 125; 17 R.C.L. 443; 16 Cal. 
Jur. 134) — Justice Givens. 

•37 Corpus Juris 138; 16 Cal. Jur. 163. 

’37 Corpus Juris 142; 16 Cal. Jur. 169; 17 R.CX. 466. 
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The fireman informed a reporter that, while at the prison, 
he had seen there John Doe, a convict and a former resi- 
dent of the community in which the paper was published. 
John Doe, according to the fireman, had been convicted of 
a crime in another county and had been sentenced to prison. 
It developed that the John Doe mentioned was not in the 
penitentiary and had not been convicted of a crime. It was 
a case of mistaken identity on the part of the fireman. 
Neither the fireman nor the newspaper was prompted by 
malice. John Doe sued the newspaper. Although a correc- 
tion was printed immediately the mistake was discovered, 
settlement was effected by the newspaper with John Doe 
for several hundred dollars rather than permit the case 
to go to trial. 

Ruth Roe sued Richard Roe, a laborer, for divorce. Rich- 
ard Roe was the nephew of another Richard Roe, a mer- 
chant, whose wife’s name was Bertha Roe. All resided in 
the same community. The reporter, reading the divorce 
complaint and knowing only Richard Roe, the merchant, 
assumed that Ruth Roe was his wife and wrrote a story 
reciting that Ruth Roe had sued her husband, Richard 
Roe, for divorce. The story specified that it was Richard 
Roe, the merchant, who was defendant in the divorce action. 
The story was printed. The paper had little more than 
been placed in the mails when friends of the editor in- 
formed him of his error. Had the paper not specified that 
it was Richard Roe, the merchant, who had been sued, 
there would have been no “dynamite” in the story. But 
since he was erroneously identified as the defendant, Rich- 
ard Roe, the merchant, had grounds for libel. 

A letter immediately was dispatched to Richard Roe, the 
merchant, explaining the mistake, informing him of the 
editor’s regret for the error, and submitting the copy of a 
story it was proposed to print in a subsequent issue of the 
paper, correcting the error. Richard Roe, the merchant, 
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being of a fair turn of mind, made a minor change in the 
copy, attached a note saying that publication of the correc- 
tion would be satisfactory, and returned the letter. The 
correction was printed and the letter filed for future use, 
if necessary. Happily, what might have been a costly libel 
suit was averted. 

Shyster Lawyers. — ^Lawyers of a certain type, known as 
shysters, make a part of their business the reading of news- 
papers to detect libelous statement. A shyster will find 
buried in an inconspicuous place in the paper a line that 
possibly constitutes grounds for libel. He will call upon 
the person mentioned, inform him that his reputation has 
been greatly damaged by the publication, and impress upon 
him that he has grounds for heavy damages against the 
publisher of the pajicr, who is amply able to pay and who 
should be made to compensate the injimed person for the 
scorn and ridicule that has been heaped upon him by the 
public. 

The shyster, having nothing to lose, agrees to take the 
case on a contingent basis, probably one-third or one-half 
of the damages awarded the plaintiff. The complaint is 
drawn, signed by the plaintiff, and the suit is filed. The 
shyster may have grounds for action. Again he may not. 
At any rate, he bursts into court and makes a hard fight 
for his client, ever remembering the fees he possibly may 
receive as his share of the damages fixed by the jury, and 
the notoriety he gains. 

It is the practice of persons bringing suit for libel to 
claim excessive damages, anticipating that, if a verdict 
is returned against the newspaper, the jury will fix the 
damages at a much lower figure than the amount sought. 
Their hopes of recovery are for a much less sum than 
that set forth in the complaint. 

Truth as a Defense . — ^Truth of a statement of which com- 
plaint is made generally is regarded as a complete defense 
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in the civil libel® The burden of proof rests with the de- 
fendant newspaper,® but if it can be shown in court that 
the facts are substantially in accordance with the claims 
made in the newspaper article that formed the basis of the 
libel action, the suit in all likelihood will collapse. 

Although the facts may be such as to substantiate the 
story, if they can be unearthed, diflSculty often is encoun- 
tered in establishing proof when the case gets into court. 
Witnesses become recalcitrant, sources upon which depend- 
ence is placed for information fail, and what is regarded as 
evidence proves to be mere hearsay and is inadmissible. 

Many persons are eager to pro\dde a newspaper with in- 
formation on a certain subject, yet when the information 
is used for a newspaper article that develops a libel suit 
for the publisher these same persons are found to have 
exceedingly faulty memories, or to have been given to 
exaggeration or a liberal use of their imagination in regard 
to what purported to be facts. In such cases the newspaper 
has little on which to base its defense. Great care, there- 
fore, should be employed by the newspaper in printing mat- 
ter of a dangerous nature without knowing that the source 
of the material used is reliable. In such circumstances, w^hat 
purport to be facts in the case should be carefully checked. 
While the informant may not deliberately intend to mislead 
a newspaper, he may do so purely from ignorance, lack 
of a sense of the importance of detail and strict accuracy, 
or unfamiliarity with his subject. In some states it is a 
misdemeanor for a person knowingly and willfully to trans- 
mit in any manner false information to a newspaper.^® 

Publication of a retraction, generally speaking, does not 
relieve a newspaper from liability for libel, but it may 

•36 Corpus Juris 1231; 16 Cal. Jur. 60; 17 R.C.L. 325. 

•37 Corpus Juris 85; 17 R.C.L. 420; 16 Cal. Jur. 101. 

* Section 6319, subd. 7, Page’s Annotated Ohio General Code, 
1926; sec. 4229, North Carolina Code of 1927, Annotated; sec. 44^a, 
Virginia Code of 1924, Annotated. 
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tend toward mitigation of damages awarded.*' Mere ap- 
proval by a person damaged of a retraction printed by the 
paper does not dispose of the matter, unless a release in 
writing has been given to the newspaper by the person 
libeled. A retraction should be full and complete, and should 
be as prominently displayed as was the offending article. 

The owner, publisher, manager, and editor of the paper, 
and the person who has written the libelous article, can 
be made jointly or severally responsible for the publica- 
tion.“ Those in executive positions on the paper can be 
held responsible for a libel, even though the article was 
printed without their knowledge. Usually it is the owner 
of the newspaper who is made the defendant in the case, 
for upon him rests the responsibility for the publication 
in the last instance, and perhaps the likelihood of recover- 
ing damages from him would be greater than if judgment 
were returned against the reporter who wrote the story. 

Libel also may be found in advertisements, and the pub- 
lisher of the newspaper, as well as the advertiser, may be 
made a defendant in a damage action. It therefore behooves 
the publisher and the advertising department to inspect 
advertisements for possible libel. 

There is no defense to the willful publication of a libel.*® 

Privileged Matter. — Proceedings in a court, of record, in 
the state legislature, city council, or any other govern- 
mental body, are privileged.** Newspapers may quote with 
immunity from public proceedings, directly or, for that 
matter, indirectly, so long as the newspaper accounts are 
fair, do not alter the sense of the report, or mislead the 
reader. A fair synopsis of proceedings before federal, state, 
or municipal legislative or executive bodies or courts, may 

“37 Corpus Juris 123; 16 Cal. Jur. 142; 17 R.CX. 327, 448. 

”37 Corpus Juris 14; 17 R.C.L. 381. 

”36 Corpus Juris 1217 ; 16 Cal. Jur. 68. 

”36 Corpus Juris 1139, 1273; 17 R.C.L. 344; 16 Cal. Jur. 63. 
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be safely printed, as may a summary of any bill, resolu- 
tion, law, ordinance, petition, or other document filed or 
issued at a hearing or proceeding of such public bodies. 

In publication of court proceedings, however, the news- 
paper is not permitted to use matter expressly forbidden 
by the court or statute to be printed, or matter that is 
obscene. 

Contents of complaints, answers, affidavits, and the like, 
filed with the clerk of the courts or with other qualified 
public officials, have been held as not privileged, although 
most newspapers regard them as such and freely delve into 
the details of them without getting themselves into legal 
difficulties. In publication of such details, the newspaper 
acts entirely upon its own responsibility. A complaint or 
other pleading in a civil action is not a judicial proceeding, 
inasmuch as it merely has been filed and never has come 
before the court. 

The newspaper is within its rights in stating that a per- 
son has been arrested and in specifying the charge, al- 
though the person may be innocent and subsequently re- 
leased. If the paper goes into details regarding the arrest, 
it does so at its own peril. Acceptance of police reports and 
gossip, and basing news stories on such reports, is dangerous. 

Newspapers often deal extensively with the contents of 
divorce complaints. Much material contained in divorce 
complaints is highly damaging and libelous and, while it 
finds its way into the public prints, is not privileged. 

To be privileged, statements made by individuals at offi- 
cial public gatherings must be voiced while the meeting 
officially is in sesson. Cloakroom talk and statements made 
on the sidelines before the meeting has convened or after 
it has adjourned are not privileged. 

Jones makes a charge at a meeting of the city council that 
Smith, the city engineer, is crooked. The newspaper, with- 
out danger of libel, can print what Jones said, quoting him 
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either verbatim or indirectly, in the latter instance saying 
that ‘‘Jones charged that Smith was crooked.” 

Contents of all public records are privileged, and news- 
paper men have free access to them.^® When legislative 
bodies, committees, or other governmental groups go into 
executive session, the proceedings may be printed if it is 
possible for the reporter to develop a reliable source of 
information as to what transpired behind closed doors. 
When treading upon dangerous ground, however, he should 
be able to produce proof if necessity should arise. Secret 
grand jury indictments must be respected. Indictments are 
kept secret only for valid reasons. Usually the secrecy is 
due to the fact that one or more of those indicted has not 
been located, and if he were informed of the indictment 
he would take flight. 

Criticism of Public Officials. — Criticism of the official 
acts of public officials is privileged if done in good faith.^® 
Those filling public positions, either elective or appointive, 
may be upbraided by a newspaper for the manner in which 
they conduct the business of their offices, may be accused 
of inefficiency, with playing politics, with prejudice, favorit- 
ism, waste of public money, extravagance, lack of interest 
in the taxpayer, and scores of other shortcomings.^^ But 
for a newspaper of its own accord to charge a public official 


“36 Corpus Juris 1275. 

“As to the criticism of public officials and others, generally 
speaking I would say that at least some courts, if not a majority, 
have gone to the extent of indicating that such criticism ^ould 
be in the editorial column and not in the news, although there 
would probably be some overlapping (36 Corpus Juris 1279; 16 
Cal. Jur. 71). — Justice Givens. 

“Care must be exercised in a critical article to be sure that 
the facts stated, as distinguished from the criticism, are true, the 
privilege extending only to the criticism (36 Corpus Juris 1283; 
17 R.CL. 354). Also, the criticism must be impersonal and of 
the acts performed by the individual, and not a criticism of the 
individual in his personal capacity. — Justice Givens. 
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with dishonesty, with embezzlement of public funds, or 
with fraud, is libelous. The paper must be able to submit 
proof of the charges in order to vindicate itself. Public 
oflBcials, also, cannot be criticized as private citizens, par- 
ticularly to the extent of questioning their moral integrity, 
without the newspaper laying itself open to libel.^® 

Criticism of the work or activities of those in the public 
eye is privileged, provided such criticism is made in good 
faith by the newspaper.^® Politicians, lecturers, actors, 
painters, writers, and the like may be scathed by a news- 
paper, their work picked to pieces, and aspersions cast upon 
it. They have no recourse at law for the ridicule to which 
they may be subjected because of the newspaper’s attitude 
toward them, for they are public or semi-public figures. 
They have placed their efforts before the public, and there- 
fore may expect for their work condemnation as well as 
praise. The newspaper, however, must not make attacks of 
a personal nature upon these individuals if it would escape 
legal responsibility. 

Qualifying Clauses.^® — newspaper does not shield itself 
from libel by use in the story of such clauses as ^*it is said,” 
‘'it is asserted,” "according to rumors,” "according to re- 
ports,” "it is believed,” "rumor says,” "those who purport 
to know say.” These and many similar clauses merely 
qualify the story in such a manner as to make it plain to 
the reader that the newspaper is not expressing editorial 
opinion in the story. Qualifications of this type weaken a 
story when they are not required to eliminate the editorial 
aspect. They in themselves constitute no safeguard against 
libel. The term, "it is alleged,” may well be employed in 
a privileged story with reference to allegations in a com- 
plaint. 

”36 Corpus Juris 1282; 17 R.C.L. 354. 

” 36 Corpus Juris 1284 ; R.C.L. 352. 

*36 Corpus Juris 1235; 17 R.C.L. 314; 16 Cal. Jur. 41. 
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Danger in LibeL — ^Libel is extremely dangerous. No 
newspaper can afford to get into a libel suit. While the 
action may focus for a time public attention upon the 
newspaper and bring notoriety to the paper, its publisher, 
and others connected with the publication, a libel suit is 
far from desirable. It is much better to omit a story that 
has the earmarks of libel than to print it and take a chance. 
No story and no editorial is worth risking a libel suit. If 
the material cannot be modified to eliminate all possi- 
bility of libel action, it should be cast out altogether. A 
libel action is costly, even though the paper is victorious 
in the end. 

The law of libel differs in various states. Attempts have 
been made to discuss it only in a general way. The pub- 
lisher should make a detailed study of the libel statutes in 
his own state. He should consult legal counsel in every 
doubtful case, and print the item in question only if it 
bears the unequivocal approval of his attorney. 

Slight Publicity to Libel. — A newspaper, as a rule, does 
not print a story about another paper being sued for libel. 
If conditions are such that the case cannot be ignored, 
barest mention of the action is made to suffice. Advertis- 
ing the misfortunes of one publisher in being called upon 
to defend a libel suit merely encourages others who may 
have a grievance against a newspaper to enter \he courts 
for redress. It is an unwritten law among newspapers to 
protect one another against the menace of libel. Newspapers 
endeavor to purge their columns of libelous statements. 
When a libelous item appears, it may be safely said that 
it is the result of an oversight. Yet this oversight may prove 
to be very costly. 

Contempt of Court — The matter of possible contempt 
of court is one that should be carefully watched by the 
editor. While a decision of a court may be subjected by a 
newspaper to comment or criticism if the criticism is 
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honestly applied, it is vital that criticism must not be made 
of a decision of a court until the decision is final, it being 
thought that otherwise the court might be improperly 
influenced. After the decision has become final, however, 
the general rules of criticism apply. Any article that tends 
to bring the courts into disrespect probably would be con- 
sidered contemptuous. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

Detect which statements, if any, in the following stories are 
libelous, assuming that the italicized portions are untrue or 
are impossible to prove, and rewrite the items, eliminating 
the dangerous statements if you can safely do so: 

A, a bookkeeper in the B & W depart- 
ment store, was arrested Tuesday on 
complaint of B, one of the proprietors 
of the store, on charges that he falsified 
the books of the store and appropriated 
to his own use approximately $1,000 
over a period of two years. This is not 
the first time that A has been in trouble, 
for it is reported that, prior to his com- 
ing here, a shortage was discovered in 
his accounts with a Philadelphia firm 
by which he was employed. 

(Note: A was brought to trial on the charges preferred by B, 
and the jury disagreed. The case was not further pressed.) 

Authorities today are investigating the 
death of Mrs. B, who died Wednesday 

in the R hospital, reputedly as the 

result of an illegal operation. Dr. M, who 
had treated the woman, was questioned 
by oflScers, and declared that the opera- 
tion had been performed prior to the 
time he was called in the case. Police 
were informed from other sources that 
Dr. L. previously had attended the 
woman. 


” 13 Corpus Juris 34; 5 Cal. Jur. 906; 6 R.C.L. 609. 
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W, who is remembered by the pio- 
neers here as a resident of this place 30 
years ago, and who now is president 
of the W & W Milling company, in 
M , is reported to be in a recep- 

tive mood as a candidate for congress. 
W has made a fortune in the grain and 
milling business since his departure from 
here. Old-timers recall that when he 
lived here he was as poor as the pro- 
verbial church mouse. It is reported that 
when he decided to cast his lot elsewhere 
he left without the formality of bidding 
anyone good-by. 


B, 124 Fourth avenue, and Miss A C, a 
stenographer, were arrested last night on 
a morals charge by police in a raid on 

the M hotel. They were released 

after they had deposited $10 bond each, 
to await their appearance in police court. 


(Note: It developed, after publication of the foregoing item, 
that the woman arrested was not Miss A C, but had given that 
name to police, who booked her as Miss A C. Miss A C was a 
woman who bore a good reputation.) 

Inefficiency again was evident last 
night in the sheriff's office. While the 
night jailer, who is supposed to be con- 
stantly on guard, was asleep, two pris- 
oners, Q and M, both held in connection 
with violation of the prohibition law, 
sawed out of their cells and escaped. 


Accusing his wife, Minnie B, of run- 
ning away with John C, a salesman, Wil- 
liam B is hot on the trail of the erring 
couple. B returned home yesterday from 
a business trip to Chicago, to discover 
his wife was absent from home. He sus- 
pected his wife had fled with C when ac- 
quaintances informed him that she had 
l^en seen in an automobile with the 
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salesman. The couple also is reported to 
have been observed together in Indian- 
apolis. 


(Noth: The facts are that Mrs. B suddenly had been called 
away by reason of serious Ulness of a relative and, in her haste 
and excitement, had neglected to leave word for her husband, 
explaining her departure, or to tell neighbors that she was going 
away. The woman in C^a car was not Mrs. B, but greatly re- 
sembled her.) 


Mrs. M, 55 years old, 222 West Elev- 
enth street, was killed instantly last 
night, when she was run down at Fifth 
and Main streets by an automobile 
driven by C, of 1716 Avenue 21. 

Mrs. M, who was crossing the street, 
was in the safety zone, witnesses to the 
accident reported, when she was struck 
by the car. She was hurled to the curb. 
Her skull was crushed. C, who brought 
his car to a stop as quickly as possible, 
declared he was blinded by the rain that 
was falling and did not see the woman 
until it was too late to avoid hitting her. 
Witnesses said he was driving at a rate 
of Jfl miles an hour in a 15-mile zone, 
and was clearly to blame for the acci- 
dent. He also had been drinking, they 
said. 

C gave himself up to police, who did 
not detain him, but ordered him not to 
leave the city, pending an inquest into 
the woman’s death. 


(Note: C was absolved from blame by the coroner’s jury.) 

Charged with sale of liquor, R was ar- 
rested by police Tuesday night when 
they raided a residence at 1414 South 
Eighth street which netted 24 quarts of 
bonded whisky, a dozen bottles of gin, 
and a gallon jug of wine. 
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(Note: R was the man arrested, but the house that was 
raided was located at 1415 South Eighth street across the street 
from the address given in the paper. The house at 1414 South 
Eighth street was occupied by M, a well-known business man.) 

W was arrested Monday on a charge 
of intoxication. When taken in custody 
by Officer K, he was engaged in “painting 
the town red” and “making whoopee” 
in general. In fact, he was so drunk that 
he scarcely could walk, and the officer 
was obliged to half drag him to the 
station. 


(Note: W demanded a jury trial and was acquitted of an in- 
toxication charge.) 

Charged with the theft of three hogs 
belonging to E, his neighbor, L was ar- 
rested by Deputy Sheriff S yesterday. He 
was arraigned before Justice of the 
Peace T, and was released on $250 bail, 
pending his hearing, set for January 16. 


(Note: At the preliminary hearing, evidence was found insuffi- 
cient to hold L for trial, and the case was dismissed.) 

A fist fight which is declared to have 
resulted in a draw, occurred between M 
and N, two farmers, on the highway 
near M’s place, Friday, in an effort to 
settle an argument over a line fence. The 
men have had trouble over the location 
of the fence for some time, it is re- 
ported. They met on the road Friday, 
and began to thrash out the matter. 

One word led to another. Both are hot- 
headed, and finally they pulled off their 
coats and started to fight. Two neigh- 
bors happened by when the fight was at 
its height, and separated them. It is re- 
ported that M at one time was an in- 
mate of an asylum for the insane, but 
was discharged as cured. 



CHAPTER XVII 
HEADS ‘ 

The Purpose of Headlines. — The head is an advertise- 
ment of the news story. Its purpose is to display the news 
and to attract the attention of the reader. The head epit- 
omizes the story that follows. Its content is a summary 
of the lead. Briefly, it serves as an introduction to the 
story. It focuses attention on the news. By the very fact of 
its being a summary of the most condensed nature, written 
in terse, striking words, and set in type that is outstand- 
ing, yet easy to read, the head serves the reader as a guide. 
By observing the head, he is able to determine whether he 
is sufiiciently interested in the story to read it. 

Through the newspaper headline, the story is sold to 
the reader. A good story can be spoiled by a poor head. A 
well-written head can do much to improve a poorly written 
story. A head should contain punch. It should be compel- 
ling, gripping, outstanding, yet it should conform to the 
rules of head writing and typography. It should not tell 
anything that is not in the story. It should be neat, attrac- 
tive, appropriate to the story, both as to character of the 
story and news value. The head should be so bubbling over 
with interest that it will force the reader to read the story. 

Poor Heads. — Many country newspapers and some city 
papers are disgraceful in heads and makeup. Any sort of 

^ Specimens of single-column heads appearing in this chapter are 12 
ems wide. It will be apparent that the number of units in the head 
should be slightly increased for papers with 13-em columns. 
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head, apparently, will answer the purpose. Heads in papers 
of this class not only are trite, but they are slovenly typo- 
graphically. A newspaper should be well dressed. A paper 
that is careless about its heads is like a man who is care- 
less about his personal attire. It may succeed, but its 
chances are much reduced because of its slovenly appear- 
ance. 

Rules for Headline Writing. — ^Many rules exist for the 
proper writing of heads. These rules pertain, in general, to 
tense, choice of words, capitalization, and typographical 
exactness. Some newspapers are much more strict regarding 
rules for heads than are others. In fact, it sometimes ap- 
pears that they carry rules to extremes, but, on the other 
hand, papers that are strict in regard to heads bear the 
distinction of being very well edited, and their success is 
owing, in a large measure, to the fact that they are attrac- 
tive, interesting, and full of punch. 

Present or Future Tense , — Heads should be in either the 
present or future tense. Past tense is prohibited. All heads 
should contain a verb. On occasions, implication of a verb 
is permitted, but when the verb is implied, the head is 
weak. A head without a verb is what is known as a ‘^label 
head.'^ This is a label head: 

Women’s Club Chorus 
Luncheon Wednesday 


The verb, in the present tense, gets action into the head. 
Action is demanded. Heads over stories relating to some- 
thing that is to take place may be in the future tense. Pres- 
ent tense for the head is demanded for stories written in 
the past tense. 
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Active Voice . — Heads preferably are in the active voice. 
They may be written in the passive voice, but the best 
heads always are active. Here is a head in the active voice: 


ACnOFFICEII 

DmiMS euo 


This head is in the passive voice: 

eyiLI DENIED DY 
ACCUSED OFFICED 


The first head possesses more snap, for it brings out in 
the first line the fact that the actor in the story is an ac- 
cused ofiBcer. In the second head, the first line merely says 
that guilt is denied by someone. One must read the second 
line to learn whether it was an ofiBcer or a common vagrant 
who was accused. However, the second head will much more 
than pass muster. In the first head, denies would be a better 
word than disclaims, but if it were used, the head would 
not balance typographically. 

Some newspapers insist that is and are be eliminated 
from heads in the passive voice. While a ruling of this sort 
is rigid, it is true that, unless caution is exercised, is and are 
will appear far too frequently in heads. It is well to guard 
against excessive use of these verbs. 
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Noun as the First Word . — ^Particular newspapers insist 
that every head commence with a noun. Others will permit 
the use of a verb as the first word in a head. It is not well, 
however, to commence a head with a verb, for the head 
then will lack a subject. Especially should mil and to be 
prohibited as the first words of a head. 

Here is a head commencing with a verb: 


The same head rewritten, removes the verb from the 
beginning, and also includes the fact that it was a boy 
whose neck was broken. The rewritten head: 



Here is another example: 

Display Art Work of 
Local School Pupils 
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Rewritten: 

Crowd Views Display 
Of School Art Work 


The second head not only removes the verb from the be- 
ginning, but provides a subject, crowd, and tells of the 
crowd viewing the display. It is important that the display 
has attracted public attention. The second head also is 
improved, in that it avoids the word local, which is ob- 
jectionable in heads, and also eliminates the coupling of 
school and pupils. One such word is suflBcient in the head. 
The use of both would be redundant. 

Articles Banned , — The articles, a, an, and the in a head 
absolutely are prohibited. They have no place in any part 
of a head, except, possibly, over an editorial on the edi- 
torial page. In heads in the news columns, articles may 
not be used even to fill out a line. They are taboo at all 
times. 

These heads, while they balance typographically and 
contain elements of action, are poor heads because they 
contain articles which are used merely to fill out the line. 
Furthermore, the article detracts from the punch which 
a head deserves: 


MINISTER SPEAKS 
TOTHE STUDENTS 
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FOUR LOSE LIVES 
ASAMSIiS 

The foregoing heads may be greatly improved with very 
little effort. For example: 

MINISIER SPEAKS 
OEFOREMEIITS 

FOUR LOSE LIVES 
WHiOOATSINKS 


Time Is Inadvisable, — The use of time in a head, unless 
time is an outstanding feature of the story, is not advisable. 
Words such as today, tomorrow, yesterday, Wednesday, 
tonight, this morning weaken a head. Here is an example 
of a head in which time appears to disadvantage: 
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FALL COURT TERM 
MEET^ESTERDAY 

The head improved: 

FALL COURT TERM 
GETS WER WAY 

Here is another weak head: 

FUNERAL SERVICES 
ARE THJ^MORNING 

The better head: 

FRIENDS PAY LAST 
HONORJO PIONEER 

However, time may be employed to advantage in heads 
of a certain type, when significance is attached to a specific 
day, as: 

FALL SCHOOL TERM 
WILL 0^ MONDAY 
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Wooden Heads . — Sometimes it is desired, for reasons of 
policy, to "say nothing” in a head over a story. A head of 
tliis type is known as a “wooden head.” Wooden heads are 
not to be encouraged, but occasions arise when it is deemed 
necessary to print a story for the sake of covering the 
news, yet it is not desired to give emphasis to the story. A 
story of this nature, under a wooden head, usually is 
“buried,” that is, it is placed in an inconspicuous position 
near the bottom of one of the back pages of the paper. It 
might be proper to use a wooden head, set in inconspicuous 
type, over a story of this kind: 

A man of some prominence in the community has been 
arrested on charges which generally are believed to have 
been trumped up and brought for the purpose of injuring 
him personally, or damaging his business. At the prelimi- 
nary hearing, however, he is held to answer to the district 
court. 

In such a case, a head might be written something like 
this: 


PRELIMINARY HELD 
IN JUSTICE COURT 


The foregoing head says practically nothing. It does not 
name the defendant, it does not specify the charges, nor 
does it tell what disposition has been made of the case. 

Size of Heads. — Heads may range in size from 7- or 
8-point, the size of the body type used in the newspaper, up 
to 48-point or larger. Type larger than 48-point is desirable 
for banner lines, that is, display lines which extend the 
full width of the page for the purpose of displaying a story 
of extraordinary news value. Many newspapers insist on a 
banner on page 1 of every issue, and frequently they also 
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require a second, or sub-banner, for the second outstanding 
story. With country newspapers, the idea of a banner in 
every issue probably should not be encouraged; yet, when 
a really big local story breaks, the editor should not hesi- 
tate to treat it adequately, both in story form and in 
display. 

Too many varieties of type in head-letters, and too many 
styles of heads, give a newspaper a “sloppy’^ appearance. 
Pains should be taken to adopt a series of heads that will 
harmonize, with a small head of one line for stories of a 
few lines, having very minor importance, a head a trifle 
larger for stories of one paragraph, and so on, up to perhaps 
a 36-point or a 48-point head, carrying in smaller type one, 
two, or three banks or decks, as they arc called, for stories 
worthy of position at the top of the column. Frequently, it 
mil be the policy of a newspaper to use larger type for top 
heads on page 1 than for top heads on inside pages. 

Modern type faces should be adopted for heads. They 
give the paper an up-to-date appearance. Obsolete type, if 
found in the cases, should be discarded, to guard against 
its possible use in the paper. 

Modem head-letters up to sizes large enough for all prac- 
tical purposes are available on standard tyj>esetting ma- 
chines; and only banner lines, or heads of extraordinary 
size, need be set by hand. The fresh casting of heads on 
typesetting machines insures clean-cut face for each issue. 
There will be no nicked edges, chipped comers, broken 
commas and quotation marks, such as often detract from 
the printed page when hand-set type is used for heads. 
Machine-set heads also banish the annoyance of letter 
shortage so frequently encountered in country offices when 
a large number of band-set beads of a certain face is 
required. 

Headline Styles. — Hundreds of styles of heads arc avail- 
able for newspapers. Consequently, a wide selection may 
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be had, from the simplest to the most complicated. It is 
well, in choosing a series of heads, to adopt heads that are 
neat, that are not too diflBcult to write, and that are easily 
read. It also should be borne in mind that the average 
newspaper reader will not read all of a long head. He wdll 
read the principal part, and possibly one of the banks. As 
a rule, if these have incited his interest, he will skip the 
remainder of the head and start reading the stor>^ ; if they 
have not, he will pass on to the next head. 

While many newspapers have reduced the number of 
banks in a head to the minimum, others continue to caiT>" 
the head style to the other extreme, with long-drawn-out 
heads that tax the head-writer^s ingenuity and patience, and 
at the same time usually arc passed up by the reader. For 
the sake of typographical appearance and dress of the 
paper, however, the heads over the leading stories in a 
new^spaper should carry at least two parts. 

T3rpe for Headlines. — It long has been the policy of bet- 
ter newspapers to set the top part of the principal heads 
entirely in capital letters, and to follow' with the banks or 
decks in much smaller type in caps and lower case. In recent 
years, the combination of caps and lower case has become 
popular with certain papers for all lieads. A head set thus 
has the advantage of being more easily read than is one 
set entirely in caps; at the same time, it is more diflScult to 
w^rite with due regard to the rules of typographical balance, 
because of the varying width of letters in a font of caps 
and lower case. 

Units of Measure . — A head set entirely in caps may be 
said to contain so many units to the w'idth of the column, 
depending upon the size of type used. A head may have as 
few as seven units, in single column measure, or it may 
contain as many as twenty-five. A letter such as A or B 
occupies a single unit of space, while M and W require one 
and one-half units. The letter I takes but one-half unit and 
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J slightly more than one-half. The varying widths will 
be observed in these specimens: 

ABLRMWINJ 

The period, comma, single quote, colon, semicolon, and 
exclamation point take a half unit, while the interrogation 
point is almost a full unit in width. Figures and the dollar 
sign are slightly less than a full unit in width, and in some 
fonts N is a trifle wider. 

Allowance also should be made for space between words, 
the standard of which is about three-fourths of a unit, but 
the space may be varied, depending upon other typograph- 
ical conditions encountered in the line. When a space ap- 
pears between two letters such as Y and W, veiy little 
space is needed because of the slant of the letters, which 
gives an effect of greater space between the words than 
actually exists. For example: 

MANY WORDS 

On the other hand, when a space appears between letters 
such as N and I, full allowance must be made for the space, 
because the letters possess practically no shoulder. For in- 
stance, in the following illustration the same space is used 
between words as in the preceding example: 

WHEN IN DOUBT 

The same words with regular spacing: 

WHEN IN DOUBT 
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In writing all-cap heads, it is well to make allowance of 
at least a half unit for spacing, and preferably a full unit. 
Type is made of metal, and not rubber, and cannot be 
crowded into a line. The only place in which contraction is 
possible in headline writing is in the spaces between words, 
yet a head that is crowded for space runs together and 
makes a poor appearance. 

Heads of Three Forms . — ^Newspaper heads, broadly 
speaking, are of three forms — ^the one-line head, the step 
head, and the inverted pyramid head. All newspaper heads 
are a variation of these three main types. 

A one-line head may be centered, equidistant between 
column rules, it may fill the entire space between the col- 
umn rules, or it may be set flush with the left column rule, 
leaving a white space between the right end of the head 
and the right column rule. Here is an example of a one- 
line head centered: 


BOTASV CLUB MEETS 


The one-line head may be set full column width: 

|rotabt club holds session 

The one-line head set flush: 

I BOTABIANS GATHER | 


The step head may be of two, three, or even four or 
more lines. A step head of more than three lines, however, 
is unattractive. 
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A step head of two lines; 

COMMITTEE ARRANGES 
FOR LODGE GATHERING 


A step head in three lines: 

MASONIC COMMIHEE 
PLANS PROGRAM FOR 
ANNUAL LODGE PICNIC 


The inverted pyramid head may be of two, three, or 
more lines. The proper number for an inverted pyramid to 
eflfeet a pleasing appearance is three lines. Here is an in- 
verted pyramid, in which, it will be observed, the first line 
extends the full width of the column: 


TRIKrEES ACCEPT 
ANNIMBUDCEr 


A variation of the step head is the head in which all 
lines are full column width: 
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TRUSIEES ACCEPT 
YEAR'S BUDGET TO 
OPERATE SCHOOLS 


Banks follow the style either of the inverted pyramid or 
hanging indentation. A suitable bank for the foregoing head 
would be the inverted pyramid, as follows: 

Increase in Faculty Causes 
Expansion of Costs for 
Education Work 


Or, this bank with hanging indentation would look well: 

Increase in Faculty Causes 
Expansion of Expense for 
City's Education System 


If hanging indentation is used, the indentation should 
be one cn, an en-and-a-half, or one em from the left 
column rule, and the last line of the bank as well as the 
first and second, should extend the full width of the column. 
To space or quad out the last line, if it is short, makes an 
unattractive appearance. The head that does not fill the 
line looks rag^^. 
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Perfection in Typograpliy and Style. — Heads should be 
exact typographically, or as nearly exact as possible. Heads 
that are stepped or set in inverted pyramid form should 
not be so short as to permit glaring white spaces, or ^^air,” 
to exist at the end of the line. This head, for instance, is 
not long enough: 

RAILWAY WORKER I 
KILLED IN WRECK 


The lines that are to be stepped should be practically 
the same length. Otherwise, the effect is displeasing, as: 

STATE SENATOR PAYS 

VISIT TO CITY 

In a three-line step head, the appearance, when the head 
fails to balance, is decidedly more distressing than in the 
two-line head: 

SHERIFFS SQUAD 
IN CITY FOR 
BANDIT ROUNDUP 


Of course, it is impossible to write every head to typo- 
graphical perfection and, at the same time, to tell the story 
and comply with other requirements in head writing. But a 
conscientious effort should be made toward f)erfection, and 
heads that are outstandingly glaring, because of their typo- 
graphical faults, should not be allowed to appear in the 
paper. 

The compositor who sets heads can be of much assistance 
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in remedying those which are off balance. He can increase 
the space between words, or reduce the space, as required, 
to aid in balancing the lines, and he also can readily drop 
letter spaces (very thin spaces) between the letters of short 
lines, and thus bring them to the required length. Only a 
careful observer will be able to detect the letter-spacing. 
Here is a head in which the middle line has been letter- 
spaced: 

AWTOII ESCAPES 
SEKIOUS HURTS 
IN PIANE CRASH 


Word Ditrision Prohibited . — Division of words in heads 
absolutely is prohibited, except, possibly, in banks, and 
then only after considerable effort has been expended to 
avoid the division. Newspapers that are carefully edited 
even prohibit divisions in banks. Note the frightful appear- 
ance of the following head: 
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Another flagrant example of division: 

ELKS NOMINATE OFFI- 
CERS FOR NEXT YEAR 


Repetition Prohibited . — Repetition of words, except 
minor prepositions, is prohibited in a head. Plenty of syno- 
nyms are available, and repetition is needless. It is not 
permissible to repeat in one bank a word that appears 
in another bank, except such prepositions as by, of, in, to, 
and the like. It also is advisable not to repeat the same 
thought in a head, but to bring out in the bank an addi- 
tional feature of the story. Note the various forms of repeti- 
tion that occur in this head. 



Retailers to Show Variety 
Of Merchandise to Be 
Bought in City 


While the word show, in one instance, is used as a noun, 
and in another as a verb, the repetition should not be made. 
Also, merchant and merchandise are so much related that 
a substitute should be employed for one of the words. The 
head that follows is a distinct improvement over the pre- 
ceding one. 
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m ms 

IN TRAK EXHIBIT 


Merchants Will Display Big 
Variety of Wares at 
Retail Exposition 


Capitalization in Heads. — Certain rules of capitalization 
apply to heads set in caps and lower case. Every noun, pro- 
noun, adjective, adverb, verb (including is and are, printer's 
rules to the contrary notwithstanding), and interjection 
should be capitalized whenever appearing in a head. Prep- 
ositions of four letters or less should not be capitalized, 
except when they start a line. Coordinating conjunctions, 
such as and, or and but, should be in lower case, unless 
starting a line, but subordinating conjunctions, such as 
as, if, since, and though always require capitalization. The 
articles a, an and the, supposed to be eliminated from 
heads, occasionally creep in. When they appear in a cap and 
lower case head, they should be entirely in lower case, ex- 
cept at the beginning of a line. Prepositions which are used 
in connection with a verb in a head require capitalization, 
as: Walk In, Hold Up (verb; noun is holdup or hold-up). 
Provided For, Take Up, Think Over. It is well, however, to 
avoid these dangling prepositions. 

No Breaks in Decks. — The deck of a head should not be 
broken into two or more separate statements, segregated 
by semicolons or dashes. If it is necessary to make more 
than one statement in a deck, a connective should be used 
to link the statements, whenever possible. Times will arise, 
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however, when it is virtually impossible to avoid a break 
in a head and tell the story. Then the rule is disregarded. 
Breaks in heads are awkward, as in this case: 

SOWING OF OATS 
BEGINS;FA1EIIS 

mm RAIN 

Showers Handicap Work in 
Fields; Acreage Big; 

Season Backward 


The head could be thus improved: 

FARMERS START 
SOWING OATS AS 
SHOWERS CEASE 


Seeding of Large Acreage 
Begins with Coming of 
Better Weather 
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While it is possible to tell more facts in a broken head, a 
head that is broken does not read smoothly. When it is 
necessary to break a head, a semicolon is preferable to a 
dash at the place of breaking. 

Punctuation of Heads , — ^Heads should be punctuated as 
little as possible. When quotation marks are used, they 
should be single; double inverted commas have a very 
awkward app)earance in heads. Periods are not employed 
except after abbrevations or initials. The comma is more 
generally used than any other punctuation mark in heads. 
It is desirable in qualifying heads, as: 



DEMOCRATS Will 
LOSE JS ClAIM 

The comma also is necessary in a series, as: 

TWO DEAD, TEN HURT 
AS BLEACHERS CRASH 
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Separation of Banks. — ^The various banks of a single- 
column head should be separated by a dash, preferably a 
3-em or jim dash, and a jim dash also should separate 
the last bank from the story. Double-column heads require 
a longer dash, 8 to 10 ems being suitable. Space also 
should be provided between the dash and the type mat- 
ter, depending, of course, upon the width of the slug on 
which the dash is set and also upon the shoulder of the 
type. To neglect the use of dashes or white space between 
decks makes a head look squatty and causes it to run to- 
gether. On the other hand, too much space between decks 
gives a loose appearance. In head-letters of 18-point or 
more, a nonpareil slug should be inserted between each 
line, unless the slug carries an equivalent shoulder. One- 
line heads do not require a jim dash between the head and 
the story. 

Style Card of Heads. — Such a tremendous variety of 
newspaper heads may be devised that only a few speci- 
mens can be illustrated here. When a newspai>er has adopted 
a series of heads, samples are printed on cards for the 
guidance of head-writers and compositors. Usually a head 
is designated by an arbitrary number, by which it is known 
throughout the oflSce. Therefore, when a head is marked No. 
4 by the head-writer, the printer will know immediately 
the size and face of type in which it is to be set. Heads 
may be written on a typewriter or in longhand, as the per- 
son writing them may elect. Typewritten heads are more 
easily read by the printer, and fewer errors result from 
the use of typewritten copy in the composing room. 

A suggested series of heads for a progressive country 
newspaper is set forth here: 

For single-paragraph stories of from two to seven lines, 
if the body type of the paper is 7-point, a one-line head of 
7'^oint black-face caps and lower case, or 7-point black 
caps, centered: 
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I TeMlier Entertains Class j 

I SCHOOL HOLDS PICNIC | 

For single-paragraph items of five to twelve lines, or for 
short stories up to three paragraphs, which possess little 
news value, the two-line 7-point black cap step head: 

FORTY WOMEN ATTEND 

CHURCH GVILD MEETING 

A two-line 12-point step head also is suitable for short 
items, preferably those which carry more interest than 
those over which a 7-point step head is used: 

TELEPHONE MANAGER 
EXPLAINS NEW RATES 

The 12-point head may be increased to three lines for 
longer items, or for those on which it is desired to place 
slightly further emphasis, as: 

COMMERCE CHAMBER 
LAUNCHES CAMPAIGN 
FOR MORE MEMBERS 

A single-column freak head should be included in the list, 
and preferably it is in italics, caps and lower case, three 
lines step. If desired, it may carry an inverted pyramid 
deck, either 7-point black-face caps, or caps and lower 
case, or 12-point caps and lower case. However, the bank 
is unnecessary. The head, in any one of several italic 
faces of 18-point or 24-point, probably is more effective 
without a bank. An italic face that is not too heavy should 
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be chosen, to give relief from the larger heads on the page. 
An example in 24-point: 

Trip Over Rug 
In Hotel Costs 
Life of Broker 

The two-line step head in 24-, 30- or 36-point is of un- 
usual value for displaying stories of the better class. A 
head of this style usually should carry a bank. The head 
may be used over comparatively short stories, say three 
paragraphs, or even a single paragraph. It is admirably 
suited to a story that will run from five to seven inches 
in length, and again it may be effectually used over a story 
of a half column or more. Set in 30- or 36-point type, with 
a 12-point inverted pyramid deck, it probably is the best 
general utility head that has been devised. It is suitable for 
a top head on inside pages and for a secondary head on page 
1, or even for a top head on page 1, if necessary. Here 
is a specimen of this simple but intensely practical head: 

SUnXE KILLS I 


John Smith Dies As Result 
Of Becoming Overheated 
While Shocking Oats 
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The two-line head can be raised to three lines for stories 
to which it is desired to give more emphasis. The three-line 
step head is of much value to a country newspaper and it 
sets off a story effectively. The head presents a much better 
appearance when it carries a deck of three lines, either in- 
verted pyramid or hanging indentation, than when it stands 
alone. Many newspapers do not employ in their structure 
a head larger than 36-point, yet they are enabled to display 
their news attractively and adequately. The three-line 36- 
point step head with deck is not difficult to write and is 
pleasing to the eye. A head of this style follows: 


SHEKIFFIKTS 

DEEONIWE 


Officers Descend on Cabin 
And Capture Men Busy 
Making Moonshine 


For heads on the principal stories on page 1, and per- 
haps on inside pages, 42-point or 48-point makes a desir- 
able size, for it permits adequate display for the important 
stories, bringing them out in a telling way. These heads 
also should have two or three banks, perhaps one of 
inverted pyramid or hanging indentation in 12-point caps 
and lower case, a second of one full line of 12-point caps, 
and a third similar to the first bank. With an inverted 
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pyramid head, one bank may sufQce. Here is a suitable 48- 
point head of full lines, at one time known as a “slug 
head,” when head-letters of the larger size were set by 
hand: 


EXPENSES OE 
GOUNIY DROP 
IN USJ YEAR 

Operating Cost Shows Fall 
Of $20,000 Compared to 
Preceding Twelve Months 

TOTAL EXCEEDS $100,000 

Decline in Criminal Cases 
Constitutes Big Saving to 
Those Who Meet Tax Bills 


The 48-point head is not so easy to write as the 36-point 
for the reason that the number of units to the column is 
considerably less. In the type used in the foregoing examples, 
eleven units with a slight amount of letter-spacing make 
for legibility of a full line of 48-ix>int, and the maximum is 
twelve units, while sixteen units can be crowded into a 
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full line of 36-point without ill effect. The fewer the num- 
ber of units available for head construction, the more 
difficult is the head to write. Since each line of a head 
should contain at least two words, it will be observed that 
only words that are short are available for 48-point, single- 
colmnn width. However, 48-point gives far better display to 
major stories. This advantage should more than offset the 
inconvenience encountered by the head-writer because of 
the more rigid typographical restrictions of the larger size. 

A 48-point head, set in the step style: 

IHREE LOSE I 



Youth Dies in Vain Attempt 
To Save Girls Hurled into 
Lake As Boat Capsizes 

FRIENDS LOCATE BODIES 

Gay Picnic Ends Tragically 
For James Walker, Rowen 
English and Bertha Jones 
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A p 3 rramid head and banks, 48-point: 


MAYOR Quits 
TO ACCEPT 
NMB 

Jackson Resigns City Post 
And Takes Appointment 
On State Tax Board 

Council Will Call Special 
Election for Purpose of 
Filling Vacancy 


For display of news that is extraordinary, a double-col- 
umn head, full lines or step, easily can be devised from the 
48-point, with a bank, either hanging indentation or in- 
verted pyramid, depending upon the style used by the paper. 
The bank preferably should be of 18-point, in a face which 
harmonizes with the type used for the banks in the regular 
heads. When a double-column head of magnitude is used, 
the lead of the story should be set double measure. A good 
policy is to set the first five lines in 10-point, double column, 
then three lines of 10-point single column, followed by the 
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regular body type of the paper. When the lead is set in 
10-point, the first paragraph should be of sufficient length 
to extend throughout the 10-point and several lines into 
the regular body type, presumably 7- or 8-point. 

A double-column head for less important stories is re- 
quired in the makeup of the paper. Two or three step-lines 
of 24-point italic, caps and lower case, make a neat head for 
either top or bottom of the page. T^he story should be 
doubled up under the head under a aouble-column dash, 
with no cut-off rule at the top of the second column. Speci- 
mens: * 

Train Service Halts When 
Heavy Snow Blocks Tracks 


Farmer Hangs Self Rath^ 
Than Let Sheriff Serve Him 
With Papers of Foreclosure 


Captions. — Captions are required over cut . Many styles, 
from the simplest, that of one line, to complicated captions, 
are available. A neat caption is one enclosed by a rule bor- 
der. 


* While double-column heads should be 24^ or 26% ems wide, 
depending upon the paper’s column width, these specimens have 
been reduced in order that the width may harmonize with the 
measure in which the text is set. 
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Specimen of caption for a single-column cut: 


NEW POLICE CHIEF 


Wealey Spencer, Who Wm Named 
By City Connell Lost Nifht to 
Assnme Chu^ of D^artment 


The same head may be used in divided form, with the 
latter part as cutlines under the cut: 


NEW POLICE CHIEF 


(cut) 

Wedey Spender, who was named 
by city council last ahgbt to assume 
ebarxe of department. 


Boxes. — A story and its head surrounded by a border, 
either of stars or rule, is known as a box. The box is ef- 
fectual as a means of displaying a short, snappy story, and 
brings to it almost immediate reader attention. The text 
of a box usually is set in black-face type for the purpose 
of giving it further emphasis, but light-face type may be 
used if desired. Only certain kinds of stories should be 
boxed. Often they have a freakish angle, and at least 
should possess an outstanding feature. The head employed 
for a boxed story should correspond in a general way to 
smaller heads used in the body of the paper. Boxes are of 
especial advantage in dressing a page and are handy for use 
at tops of alternate columns, between top heads. A charac- 
teristic boxed story appears on the next page. 
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STREET FIGHTING 
COSTS LABORERS 
$10 FINES EACH 


When John Rich and Sidney 
Jones, laborers, enured in a 
street fiyht in Watson^e^ Tues- 
day ni^rht, neither won. The bout 
was declared a draw by Officer 
Thomas Wilson, who interrupted 
the battle and escorted the com- 
batants to jaiL Both pleaded 
yuilty to flf htinf when they 
peared before Police Judye C. N. 
Roberts, Wednesday mominy. 
Each paid a fine of |10. 


The story that is boxed should not be too long, lest the 
box be unwieldy. Two to three inches is the best length for 
a box. The width of the text and head for a boxed story 
should be two ems narrower than the regular column width, 
to allow for trimming and inclusion of the border, as well 
as a margin of white space between the type matter and the 
border. 

Subheads. — Subheads are minor heads, usually of one 
line, inserted at intervals between paragraphs of a story. 
The purpose of a subhead is to break the monotony of a 
long story and make it more easy to read. The subhead 
s!‘‘Ould pertain to the paragraph that it immediately pre- 
cedes. 

A story that is long enough for subheads should possess 
sufficient length for at least two of them. A story that will 
not carry two subheads should have none. Subheads should 
divide a story into parts of approximately equal lengths. 
Long stories always should contain subheads. Subheads 
should be inserted in a story approximately two and one- 
half inches apart. 
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Several forms of subheads are to be had. The most popu- 
lar, when 7-point body type is used, is the subhead in 
7-point black-face caps and lower case, centered, as: 

I Witness Relates Story | 

If special play is given the story, the subheads may be 
set in 7-point black caps, centered or set flush with the left 
column-rule, as: 


j EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT | 
I DEFENDANT ON STAND I 


Still further emphasis is carried in the two-line, 7-point 
black-face cap subhead, both lines set flush with the left 
column-rule and leaving a ragged edge on the right: 

DEFENDANT TAKES I 

WITNESS STAND j 

A similar two-line subhead may be set in 10-point or 
12-point caps and lower case, and is very effective in a big 
story. 

The rule of head writing pertaining to the requirement 
of a verb in the head does not apply to subheads. A sub- 
head may be merely a label for the succeeding paragraph, 
as: “Names of Guests,” “Cause of Accident,” “Temporary 
Bridge.” 

Subheads in a story, or throughout the paper, in fact, 
should approximate one another in length. That is, one sub- 
head in a story should not consist of two short words, and 
the succeeding subhead be so long as to almost fill the 
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width of the column. Subheads that are so long that they 
run into the next line positively should be avoided. 

Words for Heads. — Short, vivid, forceful words, bubbling 
over wii,h vigor and ringing with punch, are best suited for 
heads. First, they are more easily adapted to the space limi- 
tations of a head, and, second, they drive home the gist of 
the story in a trenchant way. A list of typical words appro- 
priate for head writing follows: 

Arrest, nab, jail, seize, hold, take, rum, booze, whisky, 
bootleg, beer, suds, felon, convict, thief, bail, bond, 
prison, cell, pen, police, sheriff, guard, warden, deputy, offi- 
cer, death, die, dead, hurt, injure, wound, maim, bomb, 
shell, shoot, shot, bullet, fire, flames, blaze, bum, rain, hail, 
ice, snow, storm, blizzard, hot, cold, cyclone, lightning, 
quake, tremor, temblor, car, auto, dash, run, hop, wild, 
speed, crash, collide, decree, judge, bench, court, jurist, 
jury, verdict, acquit, free, release, guilty, rich, wealthy, girl, 
flapper, beauty, pretty, king, queen, prince, princess, poor, 
ruin, raze, wreck, destroy, ashes, wet, dry, wed, marry, 
chief, head, boss, leader, work, job, toil, task, act, fly, soar, 
flyer, airman, aviator, ace, plane, craft, ship, blimp, sea, 
haze, fog, boat, team, gang, actor, actress, stage, show, 
play, film, movie, cinema, screen, spouse, widow, wife, 
bride, mate, flood, deluge, plan, open, damages, clad, nude, 
dress, balm, big, huge, vast, great, waste, row, fight, war, 
battle, split, break, rift, rupture^ bout, law, rule, order, 
peace, ban, bar, vote, poll, ballot, team, pair, match, foe, 
enemy, hunt, seek, search, comb, scandal, gossip, talk, 
speech, meet, session, parley, end, stop, halt, cease, bury, 
inter, entomb, quit, oust, resign, leave, desert, jump, leap, 
old, new, young, good, bad, gold, gems, jewels, diamonds. 

The foregoing list could be extended indefinitely and into 
many fields of activity, but as it stands, it gives a good idea 
of the type of words that are full of meaning, catch the eye, 
and of which good heads are built. 
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Shortcomings in Headlines. — One of the most noticeable 
of the shortcomings of a great many country newspapers is 
the inadequacy of the headlines. Every effort should be put 
forth to overcome this deficiency. The average country pub- 
lisher, it must be admitted, pays too little attention to the 
heads, and as a consequence the appearance of the paper is 
far from pleasing, and the impression that it creates upon 
the reader is not striking. The shortcomings in heads are 
twofold: 

1. Heads are out of proportion to the value of the story 
over which they appear — either they are too small for the 
story, or too large. They are not governed by the genuine 
worth of the story. 

2. Heads are improperly worded. They do not epitomize the 
story. They lack punch. Sometimes the tense governing head- 
line writing is disregarded, and the heads are written in the 
past tense. Also, words are repeated in a head. 

The time devoted by the country editor to perfecting the 
heads in his paper indeed is well spent, for heads play a 
most important part in the appearance of a paper. They 
do much to determine its excellence or its mediocrity. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Devise a series of heads which you believe would be appro- 

priate for a country newspaper, and explain why you ^ve 
selected certain faces of type for use in these heads. 

2. Clip from a country paper a number of stories, omitting 

the heads, and write heads on them, employing the style 
you have selected as suited to country newspaper use. 

3. Examine carefully the heads in a number of country papers 

and point out defects in them. Rewrite these hea^ in the 
style each paper employs, improving the heads as to 
diction, tense, and typographical excellence. 

4. The following heads are typical of those found in many 

country newspapers. They have numerous shortcomings. 
Not one of them ever should have been permitted to ap- 
pear in a newspaper. Point out what is wrong with them. 
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I.O.O.F. Installat’n 
HeldW^Jan.9 

Relief Corps 
Holds Installation 


Secondary Roads 
And the Gas Tax 

JUDGE RICHARDS SEN- 
TENGES THREE OFFENDERS 
SATURDAT AFTERNOON 


SUPREME COURT RE- 
VERSES RULING IN THE 

CEDAR CO. *T. B.' CASE 


SOME HAPPENINGS 
IN OTHER (MS & 
PUCE^ STATE 

ITEMS OF INTEREST CULLED 
FOR THE BUSY READER FROM 
OUR STATE EXCHANGES 
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A FREE SHOW AT 
ORPHEOM1HEATRE 

MANAGER TO GIVE FREE SHOW 
AND EVERYONE IS DfVITBD 
TO ATTEND AS HIS GUEST 


IE DEPn 
ELECTSJFnCEIIS 

New Officers Elected by 
Firemen at Annual 
Meeting Friday 

ANNUAL REPORT GIVEN 

Finances of Department 
Reported Good As 
Year Closes 
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we HORSES PERIL 
FOREST RANGES 


WILD HORSES COLLECTED AND 
PROBABLY BUSHED OFF THE 
RANGE — WHERE? CANNERY 


PIONEER RESDENT 
WAS KHJB BYCAR 

Auto Ran Over J. B. Jones 
On Main Street and 
Killed Him 
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SMTIHjWIlITE 

Popular Couple United in 
the Holy Bonds of 
Matrimony 


GRDH REAPER 
TAKKTOU 

OBITUARY 

J. B. BROWN 


PERFECT RECORD 
MADE BY PUPD^. 


Many at Columbus School 
Neither Absent Alor 
Tardy for Term. 
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TOREVEALPLAN 

FORBIG^RPORT 

Committee of Commercial 
Club to Report at 
Meet'mg Wednesday 


HUNT DRIVER AS 
2DIEINCRASHES 



Loss Placed at $10,000; 
J. A. Rich, Owner; High 
Wind Fans Blaze 


LOSS TOTAL; TO REBUILD] 

Firemen Handicapped; No 
Chance with High Wind 
Fanning Raging Inferno 



CHAPTER XVIII 
LAYOUT AND MAKEUP 

Number of Pages in the Country Newspaper. — The num- 
ber of pages in a newspaper is governed by the volume of 
advertising that the issue carries. The standard size for a 
country newspaper, however, is eight pages, all home-print, 
which should be established as a minimum, and additional 
pages corresponding with the increased volume of advertis- 
ing. If a paper drops below eight pages, the reader gets an 
unfavorable impression of the publication, for he at once 
has the idea that the reduction in size is effected as a mat- 
ter of economy, which, in fact, usually is the case. But it 
is poor economy. 

Percentage of Reading Matter . — The percentage of pure 
reading matter to the total linage varies greatly among 
newspapers. Sometimes, papers crowd so much advertising 
into their pages that, aside from the first page and perhaps 
one or two others, the paper is practically entirely adver- 
tising. In these papers, advertising runs as high as 80 per 
cent of the total space. Some papers insist on at least a 50- 
50 basis, while still others demand 60 per cent reading mat- 
ter. It should be borne in mind, however, that advertising 
is the lifeblood of a newspaper; that the reader pays in 
subscription money a very small portion of the cost of news- 
paper production and therefore cannot reasonably expect 
the volume of news to greatly overshadow the amount of 
advertising. Newspaper space is a costly commodity to pro- 
duce, and the publisher cannot afford to refuse its sale for 
legitimate purposes, even though, at times, an unanticipated 
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Diagram of newspaper page layout, showing pyramid style 

OF ARRANGEMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

This method gives ample display to advertisements and also pro- 
vides the most effective display of news. 
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the page in what is known as ‘^pyramid^^ style. That is, the 
advertisements are built in graduated order from the lower 
right corner of the page, the largest advertisement being 
at the bottom, and the smaller ones being built at the left 
and on top of the largest ad. 

Pyramiding also brings out the advertisements in an 
effective manner. While the largest ad will dominate the 
others, the smaller ones also are given emphasis, because, 
instead of being buried, they appear in a good position on 
the page, usually adjoining pure reading matter. 

Columns to Page , — The number of columns to the page 
will be determined by the size of the press on which the 
paper is printed. Formerly, when “blanket sheets” pre- 
vailed among country newspapers, eight-column width was 
the rule. When country papers adopted all home-print, the 
size in most instances was reduced to six columns, but now 
the tendency seems to be for seven columns. A page of eight 
columns, if the column width is 12 ems, indeed is desirable, 
provided press facilities for a paper of this size are ade- 
quate. Effectiveness in makeup greatly depends upon the 
number of columns to a page. Seven- and eight-column 
pages permit more attractive makeup than does a six- 
column page. Nevertheless, if the press will accommodate, 
at one impression, four pages of six-column size, but will 
not print four pages of seven columns in a single run, it 
would be unwise for the country publisher, printing an 
eight-page paper, to make four press runs, in order that he 
may issue a seven- or eight-column paper. Also, it would 
not be good business for him to purchase a new press, 
which will print the larger sheet, if his old press is in 
good condition. A makeup that is modern and full of 
snap can be devised in the six-column arrangement. 

A six-column page, as a rule, is slightly shorter than a 
page of seven or eight columns. Therefore, a six-column 
page will contain less than three-fourths as much type as 



DIAORA.M OF NEWSPAPER PAGE LAYOUT, SHOWING HAPHAZARD 
INSERTION OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

It lacks neatness and does not permit sufficient display of the news. 
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is included in the eight-column size. Since the general pub- 
lic is inclined to measure a newspaper not only by the 
quality of its contents, but by the number of pages rather 
than the size of the pages, a more favorable impression will 
be made on the reader by a ten-page paper of six columns 
than by an eight-page paper of eight columns, yet the ten- 
page edition will contain less type. It will be less costly to 
set but will require more press work. 

Lead Stories . — Page 1, being the paper’s show window, 
so to speak, should carry the outstanding news of the day, 
or rather, week, and it should be attractively made up. The 
proper place for the most important story is the top of 
the outside column at the right of the page. It is here that 
the reader’s eyes first are directed when he picks up the 
paper. The spot at which he first looks should contain the 
most outstanding piece of news available. It is known as 
the “lead story.” The story that ranks second in impor- 
tance to the main story is the “second lead.” It, too, has a 
specific place on page 1. It should appear at the top of the 
left outside column, or column 1. With the right column, 
or the major portion of it, taken up by the lead story, and 
the left column devoted to the second lead, other outstand- 
ing news stories can be arranged in the columns lying be- 
tween these two. Thus comes the problem of makeup, the 
necessity for breaking up the page in order to display the 
news adequately and attractively, to enliven and retain 
reader interest, and to develop journalistic individuality. 

Length of Stories . — The length of stories should be de- 
termined by what the story really is worth from a news 
point of view. At the same time, a story should be of suflS- 
cient length to support the head that it carries. Sometimes, 
for the sake of makeup, it will be necessary to put a large 
head over a comparatively short story. When this occasion 
arises, the story can be lengthened by the insertion of two 
or three paragraphs merely for the purpose of improved 
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typographical appearance. No story should occupy less 
space in the column than the space taken up by the head 
that it carries. Stubby stories under big heads appear to 
have been chopped off. 

A Head to Start Every Column , — ^A head of some sort 
should start every column. A story running from one col- 
umn to another should not be permitted to break over from 
the column in which it begins to the top of the succeeding 
column, thus starting that column with straight reading 
matter. If the story is so long that it will not fit the column 
in which it starts, and the break is a short one, the continua- 
tion can be carried at the bottom of the succeeding col- 
umn, under a cut-off rule, but this method should not be 
employed on the first page. If the story is so long that this 
procedure will not care for the additional type, the double- 
column head will solve the problem. The story then can 
be doubled up under the wide head. 

Jumping Stories , — Continuing a story from one page to 
another is known as ^^jumping^^ the story. The part of the 
story that is carried to a succeeding page is called the 
“jump.” Jumping stories is not the best practice, for it is 
inconvenient for the reader to turn a page and search for 
the continuation of a story in which he is interested. Ef- 
forts should be made to avoid jumps, even to the extent 
of trimming a story a paragraph or two. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a jump is unavoidable. 

Separation of Heads , — While a head should lead each col- 
umn, another requirement is that two similar heads shall 
not adjoin each other at the top of the page, except under 
very extraordinary circumstances. Particularly, on page 1, 
with heads of 30-point or larger, the insertion of two similar 
heads together is to be avoided in most instances ; and espe- 
cially if the heads are full lines, for the column rule that 
separates them is but a thin line on the printed page, and 
the letters of the two heads appear to run together. 
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While a large head of the style that the paper uses for its 
more important stories should start every page in column 
1, the head that adjoins it in column 2 should be a small 
one, possibly a freak, a box, or some similar minor head. 
Column 3, then, can carry a top head similar to that used 
in column 1, and so on across the page, breaking the alter- 
nate columns, perhaps, with a cut, or using a double-column 
head at the top of the page. 

A Place jor Every Major Head. — A definite place in the 
page should be provided for every head of 24-point type or 
larger. Heads of this size are not meant to be inserted 
promiscuously in the page, particularly in the middle of the 
page, as though they were thrown into the form with a 
shovel, just to fill space. When the tops of columns are 
filled by the larger heads, remaining headlines of the “slug 
head” variety readily find places near the top of the page, 
immediately following boxes, short freaks, or cuts. 

Heads of a minor nature, over short stories of from one 
to four paragraphs, are available to fill odd spaces below 
the longer stories that carry large heads. In fact, the very 
purpose of these smaller heads is that they be used in 
building out the columns after the major stories have been 
inserted in the forms. They can be juggled around rather 
promiscuously, in order to fill odd spaces. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the larger head always takes prece- 
dence in the column over the one a degree smaller on the 
scale, or style-card, adopted by the paper. That is, a three- 
line 12-point head should precede a two-line 12-point head, 
which, also, should precede a 7- or 8-point head. In the same 
way, length governs the position of a subordinate story in 
the page, the stories, in case they carry similar heads, being 
graduated according to length, with the longest story nearer 
the top and the shortest at the bottom. Despite the usual 
priority that a longer story takes in the makeup, a shorter 
story should displace it, in position, if it carries a larger 




Inside page op a seven-column newspaper, showing pyra- 
mid ARRANGEMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS 

Although the page consists of 58.5 per cent advertising and 41.5 per 
cent news, opportunity is afforded for adequate display of the news. 
Stories and advertisements are from the Glendale (Calif.) News-Press. 
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head. Heads of a minor nature may be classified as 18-point 
and smaller, usually from 14-point down. 

A systematic arrangement is necessary for the neat ap- 
pearance of a page, and by this is not meant exact typo- 
graphical balance, as old-time printers might insist, but 
an arrangement with particular reference to playing the 
stories for their full news value, creating variety in makeup, 
and exercising due regard for order. An attractive makeup 
— one that is full of ^^ginger^' — has much to do with the 
appeal which a newspaper presents to its readers. 

Inside Makeup. — ^While especial pains should be devoted 
to page 1 makeup, by no means should the makeup of 
inside pages be neglected. The general style of page 1 
should be followed in the inside pages so far as is practi- 
cable, making due allowance, of course, for advertisements, 
a problem not encountered on the first page. Arrangement 
of inside makeup necessarily must be governed by the 
space, often 75 per cent of the whole being allotted to ad- 
vertisements. Neatness in makeup, nevertheless, can be ef- 
fected with the news on these pages, keeping the more 
important stories in top position. 

Justification of Columns. — Justification is the placing of 
leads and slugs between stories and the inserting of leads 
between the lines of stories and above and below subheads 
in order to bring the type in all the columns to an equal 
length at the bottom of the page and to permit locking of 
the type form and conveying it to the press, or for stereo- 
typing; but it is rare that stereotyping is used in a country 
newspaper. 

Printers often are careless in the matter of justification. 
Rather than exercise care in fitting the stories in the col- 
umn with reasonable accuracy and bringing the type slugs 
virtually to the bottom of the form, they will permit as 
much as an inch or an inch and a half of space to exist 
in some columns, while in others the type will extend to 
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Feiont page of six-column newspaper 

Assembled from local news appearing in the Glendale (Calif.) 
NetD8‘Pre88. 
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Front page makeup op seven-column newspaper 
Heads and stories are taken from the Hollywood (Calif.) Newa. 
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full length. In order to fill out this space, the makeup man 
will slip slugs above and below dashes that separate stories, 
insert leads between the lines of an entire story, and some- 
times double lead part of the story. Careless leading pro- 
duces an undue amount of white space in a page and is 
evidence of slipshod workmanship. When the type is a trifle 
too long for the column, dashes will be omitted between 
the heads and the stories. Jerking dashes gives a page a 
slovenly appearance. On inside pages it is permissible to 
use for justification what are known as fillers. Fillers are 
items of from one to five or six lines in length on miscel- 
laneous subjects and suitable for use at any time. They may 
be kept set up, and may be inserted, as occasion requires, 
to fill out a column if they are used rather sparingly. Brief 
local advertisements and office liners also are handy as 
fillers. Under no circumstances should fillers, office liners, 
or paid readers appear on page 1. Every item on page 1 
should be strictly news and should carry a head. Personal 
items, unless of sufficient importance for a head, should not 
appear on page L 

First Page Makeup. — So many forms of makeup for page 
1, or any other page, for that matter, may be devised, that 
only a few suggestions can be given. Makeup of the first 
page should be changed with every issue, yet it should fol- 
low the general principles of the paper in head styles. 
Variety in makeup enhances reader interest. Trick and 
freak makeups are to be deplored. The accompanying plates 
give a general idea of makeup. 

Cuts. — Cuts, or photo-engravings, especially of local sub- 
jects, are of tremendous help in creating interest in a story, 
building good will for the paper, and decorating the page. 
Single-column portraits of persons prominent in the com- 
munity, of persons whose names appear in the news from 
time to time in connection with community activities, are of 
great value to a newspaper. They may be filed away and 
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used again as occasion warrants. It is well to file in the 
“morgue/^ as it is called in newspaper parlance, cuts of all 
county and city officials, civic leaders, heads of the princi- 
pal lodges and other organizations, merchants, ministers, 
and other persons of interest to the community. If a fairly 
complete local morgue is maintained, seldom will there be 
an issue of the paper in which one or more of these cuts 
cannot be used. 

Photo layouts of local subjects also are interesting, but 
they have two disadvantages. First, they are more costly 
than single-column portraits, for engravings are sold on a 
basis of area; and layouts require much space — from 
two to six, seven, or eight columns in width, and con- 
siderable depth. A layout three columns wide by about six 
inches deep gives a pleasing effect, if only a few photos are 
included. Crowding the space entails a corresponding re- 
duction of the engravings, with a consequent loss of detail. 
The second disadvantage of layouts is that seldom can 
they be used again in the paper. 

It is well, also, to have in stock cuts of principal build- 
ings in the community, such as the courthouse, public 
schools, the city hall, stores, office buildings, and churches. 

Half-tones for newspaper work are made of zinc and 
should be of a coarse screen so that they will print well on 
newsprint. When the paper is printed direct from type 
rather than from stereotype plates, it will not be necessary 
to have an extremely coarse screen. Eighty-five lines to the 
inch is suitable for direct printing on newsprint. For finer 
work in the commercial department, when book or enameled 
paper is used, copper half-tones of very fine screen are re- 
quired, depending, of course, upon the surface of the paper 
on which the cut is to be printed. It is not advisable to at- 
tempt to use copper half-tones in a newspaper, for usually, 
because of the fine screen and the coarseness of the paper, 
the results will be far from satisfactory. It is better to omit 
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a cut from the paper than to use one that does not print 
well. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. If you were publishing a country newspaper, would you es- 

tablish a minimum number of pages for each issue, re- 
gardless of the volume of advertising carried, and rigidly 
adhere to this rule? How many pages do you believe the 
average weekly paper should contain in order to make a 
respectable showing? Do you believe a country paper 
ever should drop below eight pages? If so, under what 
conditions? 

2. What percentage of the paper do you believe should com- 

prise reading matter and what percentage advertising? 
Do you hold that, in emergency, 80 per cent of advertis- 
ing is justified rather than increase the size of the paper 
two pages and thereby reduce the advertising to 64 per 
cent of the total space, with increased cost for composi- 
tion for news matter and press work and additional expense 
for white paper for two extra pages? Do you believe it 
well to strive for 50 per cent news and 50 per cent ad- 
vertising? If you carried an average of 1,000 inches of 
advertising a week in a six-column paper, how many pages 
do you believe you should print in order to accommodate 
this business and the proper amount of news? If the ad- 
vertising ran 500 inches? If it dropped to 200 inches? 
Are you of the opinion that unexpect^ advertising which 
is received near publication time should be accepted, and 
that news should be crowded out or condensed in order 
to provide space for the advertisements? Under these cir- 
cumstances, would you reject the advertising? If so, why? 
If not, why not? 

3. Draw rough sketches or dummies of the pages of an eight- 

page country newspaper and indicate on them the na- 
ture of news that each page should carry in order to 
expedite the printing process, remembering that four pages 
are printed at a time and that one press run must be com- 
pleted a day in advance of publication day or, at the 
latest, on the morning of publication day. 

4. Using dummies the actual size of a newspaper page, lay out 

an eightrpage country weekly, first marking off spaces for 
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60 per cent advertising and placing the advertisements 
on the pages pyramid style. Then, with stories clipped 
from a first-class country newspaper, or from several issues 
of the paper in order to provide a wider range of mar 
teriaJ, maJce up a specimen newspaper by pasting the 
clippings on the pages in a systematic manner in the 
way you believe the paper should be made up. Attention 
should be paid particularly to the news value of the stories 
and to typographical excellence in the layout, but, of course, 
disregarding the time element if stories from several issues 
are used. Be sure to include in the layout personals, briefs, 
and departmental matter, as well as editorials. In other 
words, make up a complete country newspaper. All the 
clippings need not be used, the purpose of the exercise 
merely being to test judgment of news values and news- 
paper makeup. The exercise may be tried with pages of 
six, seven, and eight columns. If all the desir^ heads 
are not to be found in the clippings taken from a certain 
newspaper, clippings of heads may be taken from other 
papers, but care should be exercised to insure that the 
heads harmonize. 

5. Criticize the makeup of a number of country papers and 

tell how you could improve them. 

6. Disregarding the limitations of the newspaper press with 

which the country weekly's plant is equipped, would you, 
as a publisher, decide on a page of six, seven, or eight 
columns with a depth of 19% inches for the six-colunm 
size and 21 inches for the seven- and eight-column widths? 

7. Pick out in country paper stories heads which overbalance 

the text. Stories in which the text is too long for the 
size of the head used. 

8. What is your opinion of continuing stories from one page 

to another? 

9. What opinion do you have as to the value of local cuts in 

a country newspaper? Do you believe that the advantages 
justify the cost? 



CHAPTER XIX 
TYPOGRAPHICAL STYLE 

Compositioxu — All newspapers except the very smallest 
of rural publications now set practically all of their type 
by machines. The Linotype and Intertype, slug-casting ma- 
chines which set the entire line of type on a single piece of 
metal, have invaded even the most remote fields and have 
simplified the work of the newspaper publisher, greatly in- 
creasing the production of his shop and adding handsomely 
to his profits. 

Besides setting the body type of the newspaper, modern 
typesetting machines have become so wide in their range 
of production that they now are utilized for much com- 
position of display matter for advertisements as well as 
for setting heads. 

The Ludlow type-casting machine for the exclusive cast- 
ing of display type also now is in use in larger country 
ofiices and is of great advantage in the composition of both 
advertising and job work. 

Advantages of type-casting machines are numerous, but 
they center upon two things — speed and economy, both of 
which are essential in every properly conducted newspaper 
office. Casting on slugs does away with the necessity of dis- 
tribution of type, which formerly required much time by 
journeymen printers. Indeed, some newspapers have gone 
to an entirely non-distribution system by which the whole 
page, after if has served its purpose, is remelted. Even 
column rules, cut-off rules, and borders are especially cast 
and then remelted with the type. • 
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Body Type. — A Roman face is best suited for the body 
type of a newspaper. Many variations of this general type 
face are to be had in matrices for use in typesetting ma- 
chines. Each matrix carries a light-face and a black-face 
type. It is well to choose a type face with care, for, once a 
machine is equipped with matrices, it is a costly matter to 
change to another style. 

The size of type is based upon what is known as the 
point system. Formerly, type sizes were designated by 
name, but now they are known* almost entirely by number. 
Brilliant type is 4-point; diamond, 4%; pearl, 5; agate, 
nonpareil, 6; minion, 7; brevier, 8; bourgeois, 9; long 
primer, 10; small pica, 11; pica, 12; English, 14; Colum- 
bian, 16; great primer, 18. 

Type sizes are shown in the following specimens: 


POINT SIZE 


NAME 

4 . . . 


• • BriUlMrt 

4}. . • 


• . Diamund 

5. • • 


« . P«arl 

5^ . . 


• • Agate 

G • • • 


• Nonpareil 

7. . . 


• Minion 

8. . . 


. Bre\ier 

9 • • • 


. Bourgeois 


lOINT SIZE NAME 

10. . . . Long Primer 

11 Small Pica 

12 Pica 

14 English 

16. . . Columbian 

18. Great Primer 


Most newspapers use for their body type either 7-point 
or 8-point. Some use the 7-point type on an 8-point slug 
for the purpose of allowing a trifle more white space be- 
tween the lines and thus making the printed matter easier 
to read. A few country newspapers are printed in 10-point. 
Arguments in its favor are legibility and the fact that 10- 
point fills the column rapidly and thus reduces the cost of 
composition. However, 10-point cannot be recommended as 
a suitable body type for newspapers. It is of advantage 
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merely in setting leads when unusual emphasis is to be 
placed on the story, and for setting editorials, when wide 
measure is employed. A legible 8-point type probably is the 
best all-around size for country newspaper use for straight 
news matter. However, 7-point is gaining in favor. 

Every country ofiBce also should be equipped with 6-point 
type, which is desirable for setting legal notices, long lists 
of names, programs, and the like. It also frequently is re- 
quired in job composition. Twelve-point matrices, or mats, 
are virtually a requirement in the country newspaper office. 
Twelve-point can be used for important leads, and that 
size is admirably suited for the body type of advertise- 
ments. The black-face in that size is of great value as a 
head letter for minor stories and in the composition of 
banks for larger heads. 

Column Width- — ^The unit of type measure is the em. It 
is the space formerly occupied by the letter m. The em is a 
square of the measure and, for the purpose of linear type 
measure, is based upon 12-point. A line having a width of 
12 ems pica, then, would be equivalent in width to the depth 
of 12 lines of 12-point or pica type. This width is two 
inches between column rules. Column rules usually are 6 
points in width. 

Formerly, 13 ems was the standard width of newspaper 
coliunns. Within the last few years, however, practically 
all large newspapers and some of the smaller ones have 
reduced their column width to 12 ems. Under, the 12-em 
plan, the width of seven newspaper columns would be re- 
duced 7 ems. By reducing the margin of the paper 5V^ 
ems, an extra column and the necessary column rule 
are crowded into a sheet of paper practically the same 
size as that required for seven 13-em columns. Thus 
an extra coliunn is made available, either for news or ad- 
vertising, at no greater expense for paper and at only a 
slightly higher cost for composition. This feature is highly 
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desirable for newspapers having a large circulation and de- 
manding a high advertising rate. But whether the extra, 
crowded column is of great value to a weekly newspaper is 
doubtful. 

In setting type in double-column measure, the width for 
papers using the 12-em column is 24V^ ems, and for those 
using the 13-em polumn, 26^ ems, allowing one-half em, or 
an en, for the space normally occupied by the column rule. 
Editorial matter sometimes is set to the width of a column 
and a half. Two columns set to this width occupy the space 
normally utilized by three columns of straight news matter. 
Type which is set in an odd measure and which does not 
conform with the standard of a certain newspaper is said 
to be “bastard’^ measure. These odd measures are necessary 
in enclosing small cuts in the reading matter and in set- 
ting advertisements. A line 9^ ems long would be bastard 
measure, as would one of 14 ems. 

STYLE 

Indentation , — ^Paragraph indentation for single-column 
matter should be one em; for double-column, two ems when 
using 6-, 7-, or 8-point type and one and one-half to two 
ems for type of larger size, depending largely upon the 
typographical appearance as will be evidenced after the 
paragraph has been set. Newspapers should adopt a stand- 
ard style of indentation and insist that their compositors 
follow it. 

Emphasis often is given to an outstanding paragraph in 
a news story by indenting the paragraph one em on each 
side. Sometimes, besides indenting the paragraph, it is set 
in black-face. Again, it may be set effectively in black-face 
without indentation. Indented black-face, however, is far 
more outstanding than black-face of regular measure or 
light-face indented, as is evidenced in the following ex- 
amples; 
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Charles Smith, an Abbotsford attor- 
ney, escaped death almost miraculously 
at 5 o^clock Wednesday afternoon when 
a big sport roadster that he was driving 
shot off a sharp turn on the mountain 
highway near Summitville and, rapidly 
turning over several times, plunged 100 
feet into the canyon below. 

Smith owes his life to the fact 
that, as the car began its wild tum- 
ble down the sharp decline, he was 
thrown clear of the wheel; and 
while he, too, eventually reached 
the bottom ,of the gulch, he was 
fully 40 feet from the car as they 
rolled toward the bottom. 

The accident was witnessed by Mar- 
shall M. Clark, a rancher residing near 
the scene of the crash. He took Smith 
to his home in Abbotsford. Smith is 
suffering from bruises. The car was 
wrecked. 


Charles Smith, an Abbotsford attor- 
ney, escaped death almost miraculously 
at 5 o^clock Wednesday afternoon when 
a big sport roadster that he was driving 
shot off a sharp turn on the mountain 
highway near Summitville and, rapidly 
turning over several times, plunged 100 
feet into the canyon below. 

Smith owes his life to the fact that, 
as the car began its wild tumble down 
the sharp decline, he was thrown clear 
of the wheel; and while he, too, eventu- 
ally reached the bottom of the gulch, 
he was fully 40 feet from the car as 
they rolled toward the bottom. 

The accident was witnessed by Mar- 
shall M. Clark, a rancher residing near 
the scene of the crash. He took Smith 
to his home in Abbotsford. Smith is 
suffering from bruises. The car was 
wrecked. 
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Charles Smith, an Abbotsford attor- 
ney, escaped death almost miraculously 
at 5 o’clock Wednesday afternoon when 
a big sport roadster that he was driving 
shot off a sharp turn on the mountain 
highway near Summitville and, rapidly 
turning over several times, plunged 100 
feet into the canyon below. 

Smith 077es his life to the fact 
that, as the car began its wild 
tumble down the sharp decline, he 
was thrown clear of the wheel ; and 
while he, too, eventually reached 
the bottom of the gulch, he was 
fully 40 feet from the car as they 
rolled toward the bottom. 

The accident was witnessed by Mar- 
shall M. Clark, a rancher residing near 
the scene of the crash. He took Smith 
to his home in Abbotsford. Smith is suf- 
fering from bruises. The car was wrecked. 


When a quotation, which appears in the body of an ar- 
ticle, is indented, quotation marks should be omitted. The 
fact that the quoted matter is set in such a manner 
that it is distinguished from the rest of the story is 
sufficient. 

Another form of indentation is that known as hanging in- 
dentation. In this style, the first line is set flush and each 
succeeding line of the paragraph is indented one em or one 
en from the left margin only, the line continuing on the 
right to the full width of the column. The hanging indenta- 
tion seldom is used in straight news matter. Its greatest use 
is in connection with legal notices. It is employed also for 
setting classified advertisements. An example of hanging 
indentation used as the lead of a story about a grade-cross- 
ing fatality and coupling with the story other fatalities that 
have occurred at the same crossing may be seen on the 
following page. 
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Fatalities at the Maplewood crossing 
of the Great Eastern railroad in the 
last three years: 

John Wilson^ fanner, killed Sept 24, 

1925, when his automobile was struck 
by a limited passenger train. 

Mrs. Thomas Ripley, died May 12;, 1926, 
from injuries received three da 3 rs pre- 
viously when her automobile stalled 
on the tracks in the path of a freight 
train. 

Seth Boydston, 10-year-old schoolboy, 
killed Dec. G, 1927, during a blinding 
snowstorm which obstructed his view 
of an approaching train as he was 
walking across the tracks on his way 
home from school. 

Charles Rivers, who lost his life Monday 
as a fast passenger train hit a wagon 
laden with wheat which he was de- 
livering to town. 

The hanging indentation should be followed by a non- 
pareil slug or a 3-em dash, and then the story of Rivers^ 
death should be told. If desired, the entire hanging in- 
dentation, together with the introduction, could be boxed. 
The chief purpose here is to recall vividly the deaths at 
this dangerous crossing. The hanging indentation can be 
effectively used in many instances. 

Black-Face Type. — ^Black-face type is of great advan- 
tage in news matter for placing emphasis on a certain 
story or a part of a story. Besides the use of black-face 
type for stressing a significant paragraph, it may be used 
for setting entire stories either full measure or indent. The 
style is appropriate for short, snappy stories which, how- 
ever, should be further distinguished by a freak head. 

Short, freakish, or unusually important stories also are 
given added emphasis by setting them in black-face type 
in a box. 

Explanatory lines under a cut look well in black-face 
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type, either full measure or indented one en on either side 
for a single-column cut and one em for a two-column or 
wider cut. 

Subheads should be set in black-face type of either caps 
and lower case or all caps, depending upon the style of the 
paper. Frequently it is desirable to set subheads of the 
more important stories in black-face caps and those of the 
lesser stories in caps and lower case. Black-face type also 
is utilized for one- and two-line heads over small items. 
Either all caps or caps and lower case can be employed for 
single-line heads and all caps for two-line heads. 

Tabvlar Matter . — Tabular matter does not present a 
pleasing typographical appearance in news columns, yet 
sometimes it is impossible to avoid it. This is true with 
reference to election returns for which the publication of a 
large number of figures is required to convey to the readers 
data in which they are interested. Aside from election re- 
turns and a few other matters, however, the interest that 
the average reader will manifest in tables of figures is 
slight. Tabular matter is costly to set in type, its news 
value is not great, and it is well to avoid it, except where 
absolutely required. 

Leaders . — Leaders consist of a series of periods or short 
hyphens occupying a position on the line similar to that of 
the period and extending from the end of a word or group 
of words on the left of the column across an otherwise open 
space to the start of a word or group of words in the center 
or on the right side of the column. Leaders are used chiefly 
in news columns in setting programs. 

Program Style . — In commercial printing of programs, 
what is known as “program style” is the accepted form of 
typography, and some newspapers adopt program style in 
printing programs as news matter. However, it is broken, 
full of leaders, hard to follow, and displeasing to the 
eye. For the sake of condensation and to avoid glaring 
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white spots or leaders on the page, most newspapers insist 
that programs be set solid. Here is a program set program 
style: 

Organ Resurrection Mom Mailing 

Miss Jessie Adams 
Doxology and Invocation 
Gloria 

Responsive Reading. .. .Selection No. 55 
Hymn.. Jesus Christ Is Risen Today 

No. 226 

Congregation 

Scripture Reading John 11:1-27 

Tenor Solo Easter Mom Ross 

James A. Jones 

Quartet Christ Is Risen Mennhall 

Charles Sampson F. W. Pierce 
Earl Alberts Arthur Emmert 

Prayer and Response 

Offertory Melody Dawes 

Trombone Solo. Open the Gates. Knapp 
C. A. Livermore 

Quartet The Strife Is Over. .. .Salter 

Sermon I Am the Resurrection 

Dr. L. W. Robinson 
Hymn.. Lift Up Your Voices Now.. 

No. 223 

Congregation 

Benediction 

Organ Marche Jubilante Ryley 

Run-In Style . — The program may be run in solid, or each 
number may be made into a separate paragraph. If names 
of composers of musical numbers are used, they should be 
enclosed in parentheses. However, it is not necessary to use 
the names. A complete run-in style, for the same program, 
using names of composers, follows: 

Organ, “Resurrection Mom” (Mai- 
ling), Miss Jessie Adams; doxology and 
invocation; Gloria; responsive reading, 
selection No. 55; hymn, “Jesus Christ 
Is Risen Today” (No. 226), congrega- 
tion; scripture reading (John 11:1-27); 
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tenor solo, “Easter Mom” (Ross), James 
A. Jones; quartet, “Christ Is Risen” 

(Mennhall), Charles Sampson, Earl Al- 
berts, F. W. Pierce, Arthur Emmert; 
prayer and response ; offertory, “Melody” 

(Dawes) ; trombone solo, “Open the 
Gates” (Knapp), C. A. Livermore; quar- 
tet, “The Strife Is Over” (Salter) ; ser- 
mon, “I Am the Resurrection,” Dr. L. 

W. Robinson; hymn, “Lift Up Your 
Voices Now” (No. 225), congregation; 
benediction; organ, “Marche Jubilante” 

(Ryley). 

Paragraph Style . — The same program, omitting the 
names of composers and the numbers of the hymns, set 
paragraph style: 

Organ, “Resurrection Morn,” Miss Jes- 
sie Adams. 

Doxology and invocation. 

Gloria. 

Responsive reading. 

Hymn, “Jesus Christ Is Risen To- 
day,” congregation. 

Scripture reading. 

Tenor solo, “Easter Mom,” James A. 

Jones. 

Quartet, “Christ Is Risen,” Charles 
Sampson, Earl Alberts, F. W. Pierce, 

Arthur Emmert. 

Prayer and response. 

Offertory, “Melody.” 

Trombone solo, “Open the Gates,” C. 

A. Livermore. 

Quartet, “The Strife Is Over.” 

Sermon, “I Am the Resurrection,” Dr. 

L. W. Robinson. 

Hymn, “Lift Up Your Voices Now,” 
congregation. 

Benediction. 

Organ, “Marche Jubilante.” 

Lists of Officers . — It always is desirable to run in every- 
thing that may be treated in this manner. Lists of ofScers 
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of a lodge or society may be set par^aph style or run 
in. The paragraph style, with the name of the foremost 
officer leading the list and additional officers’ names suc- 
ceeding in the relative order of importance of the offices, 
is easier to read. In this style, the name of the office should 
appear first, followed by a dash and the name of the officer. 
Running in the names eliminates the excessive amount of 
white space that appears in paragraph style. Here is a list 
of officers set paragraph style: 

Worshipful master — ^Dale G. Eimera. 

Senior warden — ^Truman C. Keith. 

Junior warden — ^Herbert E. Brown. 

Treasurer — Aaron F. Parker. 

Secretary — ^Victor Peterson. 

Chaplain — Ernest L. Barber. 

Marshal — George D. Willey. 

Senior deacon — William K. Kibler. 

Junior deaoon — Carlton B. Holt. 

Senior steward — ^Elbert W. Rhett. 

Junior steward — Robert 0. Zumwalt. 

Tyler— Jesse E. Woods. 

Trustees — Albert W. Talkington, Arch 
L. Gilkeson, Jesse E. Woods. 

A list of officers run in: 

Worshipful master, Dale G. Eimers; 
senior warden, Truman C. Keith; junior 
warden, Herbert E. Brown, etc. 

The list may be leadered and set the full width of the 
column, but the leader style is not advisable. Specimen: 

Worshipful master Dale G. Eimers. 

Senior warden Truman Keith. 

Jimior warden Herbert E. Brown. 

Resolutions , — It is inadvisable for a newspaper to en- 
courage the printing of resolutions, lest the paper be flooded 
with resolutions from fraternal, religious, and civic organi- 
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zations which seem to have a mania for bursting into print 
upon the slightest cause. Especially upon the death of a 
member do lodges in smaller cities send ^^resolutions of re- 
spect” to newspaper for publication if they receive any 
encouragement to do so. There is no news in such resolu- 
tions. They become a nuisance to the newspaper. Most of 
them are mere stereotyped forms. Occasionally, however, a 
resolution has genuine news value and has a place in a 
story. A proper typographical form for a resolution is given 
here: 


The resolution, introduced by Car- 
roll A. Parry, supervisor of the town of 
Highland Falls, read: 

“Whereas the military authorities per- 
sist in closing the public highway through 
the reservation to through traffic; and 
“Whereas the latest two Saturday 
afternoons the gates have been opened 
to all traffic without any inconvenience 
with the training or instruction of cadets; 
and 

“Whereas the reason for the opening 
of the gates on Saturday afternoons is 
that the authorities of West Point wish 
to make $1 on the football games, which 
sum is charged for admission to all who 
are not members of the athletic asso- 
ciation; therefore be it 
“Resolved, that this honorable board 
of supervisors of Orange county peti- 
tion the secretary of war to have the 
gates opened and permit the public to 
pass through the reservation without any 
restrictions.*' I 

A resolution, if used as a part of a story, should be quoted 
unless it is set with indentation or in black-face type. 
When a resolution stands alone or follows a brief intro- 
duction, it need not be included within quotation marks. 
Division of Words . — ^When it is necessary to carry a word 
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from one line to another, the word always should be 
divided between syllables. One-letter divisions never should 
be made. Addition of s or es to a word does not make a 
new syllable. Such words as classes and horses cannot be 
divided. A word of one syllable is incapable of proper divi- 
sion. If a word of this character cannot be crowded into a 
line, the line should be spaced so that the word can be car- 
ried in the succeeding line. 

Words ending in ed, er, and ing may be divided, and 
when the division is on the last syllable, ed, er, and ing 
only should be run over to the next line. When the final 
consonant is doubled, as in running, vdnning, permitted, 
the second consonant should be run over, as rum-ning, win- 
ning, permit-ted. But when the consonant already is doubled 
in the root, the division should be between the final conso- 
nant and the suffix, as tell-ing, cross-ing. 

Figures and the dollar and cent signs should not be 
divided unless absolutely necessary. In long figures, how- 
ever, sometimes a division is unavoidable. When such divi- 
sion is necessary, it should be made at the place of punctua- 
tion of the figure, the comma remaining with the first part 
of the figure, as, 284,798,-566. In the division of dollars 
and cents, the decimal point is carried on the line with 
the cents, as $290-.76. But, $826,-747.90. Initials of persons, 
or abbreviations such as N. Y., S. D., or U. S., never should 
be divided. If both initials will not fit in the first line, 
they should be carried into the succeeding line, and the 
short line should be spaced out. Also, the abbreviations Jr. 
and Sr. should not be separated from the name which they 
follow by carrying them to the next line. 

In words ending in tion and sion, nearly always run 
over tion and sion. Also, deni is one syllable, as in profi- 
dent, efficient. 

If in doubt as to the proper division of a word, a stand- 
ard dictionary should be consulted. 
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Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Study some hand-set country newspapers and note the small 

amount of news matter they carry compared with the vol- 
ume appearing in weeklies that are set by machine com- 
position. Are the hand-set papers progressive in their 
treatment of news? Is the news, as a rule, well written 
and adequately displayed? Investigation will disclose that 
these hand-set papers are published in very small towns, 
are printed in backwoods communities, or are owned and 
edited by old men, survivors of the school of journalism 
that rapidly is passing. Disregarding the fact that they 
are hand-set, do they give the impression that they are 
live, wide-awake, energetic publications? 

2. Inspect the body types of various country newspapers that 

are machine-set and determine from comparison the size 
and type face you believe most practical for country news- 
paper purposes. A catalogue of type ^ecimens is obtainable 
from the manufacturers of typesetting machines and will 
be of value in identifying and comparing type faces. Do 
you believe that 7-point type set on a 7-point slug is 
suitable for a country paper? Seven-point on an 8-point 
slug? Eight-point on an 8-point slug? Eightr-point on 
a 9-point slug? Does a country paper set in 9-point or 
10-point type possess a pleasing typographical appear- 
ance? Give the reasons that have governed your selection 
of a type face for the body type of a country paper. 

3. Study the column widths in country and city newspapers. If 

you were operating a country newspaper, would you pre- 
fer the column width to be 12 or 13 ems? Outline the 
reasons for your preference. 

4. Granted that your mechanical equipment were such that you 

could print with equal facility a paper six, seven, or eight 
columns wide and with a page length of 19 to 22 inches, 
what size page would you, as a country publisher, prefer? 
Give adequate reasons to substantiate your decision. Ex- 
amination of pages of various sizes will be of material 
assistance in reaching a conclusion. 

5. Study papers that use black-face type and indentation 

rather freely in the body of the paper and note the em- 
phasis that is placed on certain stories and parts of 
stories by use of black-face and indented matter. Do you 
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think the use of a reasonable amount of both is effective, 
and do these forms of typographical treatment improve 
the appearance of the paper? Designate in an outstanding 
news story certain sentences and paragraphs that will lend 
themselves to treatment by being set in black-face indent. 
Why are these portions of the story of especial news value? 

6. Note what use is made of hanging indentation in various 

newspapers. In your opinion, is hanging indentation ef- 
fective? 

7. What is your view as to the best style in which to set a 

program that runs in connection with a news story? Give 
reasons why you select a certain typographical style for 
programs. 

8. What typographical style would you adopt for setting lists 

of officers of lodges and other organizations? Why would 
you adopt this style? 

9. Check a country newspaper for improper division of words, 

split abbreviations, and the like. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE EDITORIAL 

Editorials of Yesterday. — ^Editorials formerly were con- 
sidered the most important part of the newspaper. The 
reputations of many of the most influential newspapers of 
the last half of the nineteenth century were builded upon 
the vigorous editorial policies that they pursued. The fam- 
ous editors of that period devoted their attention primarily 
to editorials. News was a subject of secondary considera- 
tion. 

Naturally, the newspapers in the smaller cities, and the 
country newspapers, gave prime consideration to editorials, 
for it was journalistic custom to do so. Often they were 
bitter, denunciatory, vitriolic. The editor was a writer of 
editorials. So far as the news was concerned, often it con- 
sisted only of brief paragraphs, even upon important hap- 
penings. News was written in a biased form. It teemed with 
editorial comment and was given little or no display. What 
today would be considered a big news story might be 
found in a single imheaded paragraph hidden in a column 
of one-paragraph items, each separated from the other by 
an ornamental dash, while matter of slight consequence but 
matter that struck the editor^s fancy would be treated at 
length, perhaps in essay form. 

News items were written in chronological order, and what 
now would be regarded as the feature of the story would 
appear in the natural sequence of the event and without 
undue emphasis being placed upon it. In other words, the 
feature was buried in the article. 

229 
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But gradually newspaper methods changed, and there 
came a segregation of news and editorials. Comment was 
removed from news stories. A distinctive news style was 
developed, with the outstanding feature of the story brought 
out in the lead. Display heads were placed over news. Opin- 
ion was confined to the editorial columns. 

Importance of Editorials. — ^While the function of the 
modern newspaper is to present the news, editorials con- 
tinue to be given attention. Every well-conducted news- 
paper carries an editorial page, and the extent to which it 
is read depends upon the character and quality of the edi- 
torials and upon the appeal that they have for the reader. 

Editorials that are poorly written, that show lack of 
thought on the part of the writer, those that are spineless or 
uninteresting, and those devoid of character naturally can- 
not command the interest of newspaper readers. A reader 
may peruse poor editorials for a time, but when, in issue 
after issue of the paper he fails to find editorials that are 
worth while, he eventually will pass them by. 

On the other hand, intelligent editorials written in vigor- 
ous, compelling style, and notably those dealing under- 
standingly with local subjects, will meet with a welcome re- 
ception. 

Country newspaper editors often make the mistake of 
wandering afar in their editorial efforts and of neglecting 
the home field. They deal with weighty national and inter- 
national subjects in which their readers are little interested. 
But there are community problems that need solution, and 
the editor can be of assistance in solving them. There are 
those that are entitled to public praise, and from the editor 
it can come in good grace. There are matters of public in- 
terest that need interpretation, and the intelligent editor 
can render genuine service by elucidating them. His oppor- 
tunities to serve through the editorial columns are legion. 

By giving the editorial page a reasonable amount of at- 
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tention, the editor can make it interesting, entertaining, 
and instructive, and one of the most valuable departments 
of his paper. 

Editorial Tjrpograpliy.— Editorials should be set in a 
style that is distinctive from the regular run of news. Some 
newspapers make a special display of editorials, setting 
them in 10- or 12-point type and in wide measure, perhaps 
one and one-half times the width of the news columns of the 
paper; others retain the regular column measure of the 
paper and set editorial matter in the regular type of the 
paper, but give the editorials an effective appearance by 
leading or double leading the lines. If the paper is set in 
8-point solid type, a pleasing effect for editorials is ob- 
tained by setting them in 8-point type on a 10-point slug. 

Papers that are regarded as more advanced in journalis- 
tic practice for the most part have adopted larger type 
and wide measure for editorials. This method of display 
lays stress on the editorial page and makes it distinctive. 

The Placing of Editorials. — The lead editorial should be 
placed in the left column of the editorial page immediately 
under the masthead of the paper, which properly belongs 
at the head of the editorial page. — . 

The masthead should contain the name of the paper, the j 
date of founding, frequency of publication, the names of the | 
owner, publisher, and editor, the place of publication, the 
subscription price, notice of entry in the postoflBce as sec- ' 
ond-class matter, and date of issue, together with such other 
data as may be desired. It is well, however, not to include 
too much material in the masthead, which should be set 
neat form. 

Under the lead, other editorials may follow. Their length 
varies from a single paragraph to a column or more. The 
editorial of more than one paragraph requires a head, which 
usually consists of a single line of capitals, centered, with 
at least one em and preferably more indentation. A neat 
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form is obtainable by setting the head in black-face capitals 
of the same size of type used in the body of the editorial. 
The editorial head need not contain a verb. It may be a 
label head. A single-line box head may be used over an edi- 
torial. Another form, suited to wide-measure editorials, 
is to set the title in a three-line box about 6 ems wide and 
to insert the box in the body of the editorial in this style: 

RECENT STATISTICS SHOW that the people of the 
I I United States are subject to heavy 

LfOSS Figures losses, despite which they have an 
Fail to I annu^ income of some ninety bil- 
Show Gains could stop the losses, 

they would be doing quite well 
financially. These losses, as set forth by the various au- 
thorities, embrace the following: Due to crime, thirteen 
billion annually; to insect pests, two billion; to preventable 
accidents, five billion; to bad weather, more than two and 
a half biUion, and to rats, two hundred sixty-four million. 
Casting up the total, it is found to be impressive. 

The diversion of juggling with statistics is much fa- 
vored. That in some instances the statistics must be mis- 
leading there hardly can be a question. To estimate with 
accuracy the damage caused by smoke, or that for which 
the rat is culpable, manifestly would be difficult, quite 
ignoring the mouse, which also is a busy creature. 

Moreover, losses falling upon the unfortunate, repre- 
sent gains to others. For example, in the matter of sick- 
ness the doctor profits. His pay must be reckoned when 
statisticians are casting up the general income. The 
smashed automobiles create work and wages for somebody. 

The building blackened by smoke calls for the services 
of the painter who is glad to get the job. Thus there is 
a silver lining to the particular cloud conjured up by 
the experts. 

One-paragraph editorials, which should contain punch in 
order to make them readable, may intersperse longer edi- 
torials or they may be graduated at the end of the editorial 
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column. Again, they may be kept apart from the regular 
run of editorials and be used elsewhere on the page under a 
standing head, such as “Editorial Notes,” “Penpoints,” 
“Brief Comments,” or similar headings. 

Editorials, when set in the regular column width of the 
paper, should be separated by what is known as the edi- 
torial dash, which differs from the news dash in that it 
consists of two parallel lines, one heavier than the other, 
with the heavy line at the top. The editorial dash: 


Wide measure editorials require only a single-line dash. 

Volume of Editorial Matter. — ^Editorials should not be 
too long. It is better to have several of reasonable length 
than one of great length. The total volume of editorials 
may run a column or two columns, or may fill thp entire 
page. Much depends upon the ability of the editor. Some 
editors have a full page of editorials and editorial features 
in each issue. It is well not to run so many editorials that 
the reader will tire of them. The size of the paper also 
should be taken into consideration. The volume of editorials 
should not be out of proportion to the news. A full page of 
editorials and features probably would be too much for an 
eight-page weekly, whereas, if the paper comprised sixteen 
pages, a page of timely editorial and feature material would 
not be too much. 

Originality in Editorials. — ^Editorials should be original. 
Plagiarism is not permitted in editorial writing. While it is 
legitimate for a newspaper man to rewrite a news story 
from another paper, to rewrite an editorial is unethical. 
One may derive an idea from another editorial, and it is 
proper to elaborate on that idea, but to lift an editorial 
bodily and print it as an original effort, which fact is im- 
plied unless credit is given, or to rewrite an editorial from 
another paper is poor journalism. 
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What are known as ‘‘canned editorials’^ may be purchased 
from syndicates. The syndicates are careful not to sell the 
same editorials to papers in nearby places, and thus they 
protect their clients from danger of duplication among a 
large group of readers. The editors subscribing to the serv- 
ice print the editorials as their own. Syndicate editorials, of 
course, are of a general nature, written so they will be 
acceptable to many papers. Usually they are wishy-washy 
and can have little influence on the reader. They are mere 
space fillers, and the only argument in their favor is that 
they are cheap. They are advantageous to the editor who 
operates under the theory that it is cheaper to buy brains 
than to furnish them, but the editor who has the ability to 
furnish the brains usually possesses too much pride to fill 
his editorial columns with canned editorials. 

Editorial Form. — ^An editorial primarily consists of three 
parts — introduction, development, and conclusion. The in- 
troduction, as a rule, although not necessarily, consists of 
a statement of fact. In the body of the editorial, the theme 
is developed, light is shed upon the subject, and explana- 
tions and comments are made, all leading to the expression 
of a definite opinion which forms the conclusion. 

Here is a simple little editorial, taken from a Pacific 
coast newspaper, which illustrates the three distinct parts: 

AUTO TRAMPS 

IntroductioD A young woman hitch hikes back east 
from Los Angeles on S7.90. So the re- 
porter snaps her face for the paper and 
exploits her nerve over the entire coun- 
try. 

The old-fashioned tramp rode the 
brakebeams and asked for handouts at 
back doors. He looked generally ashamed 
of himself and retired to the vacant lots 
or alleys for hiding. He was a bird of 
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passage, going north in summer to 
escape the heat, and south in the winter 
to keep warm. The modem auto tramp 
knows no such modesty; rather he glori- 
fies in effrontery and bids for applause. 
Development To the appeal for a ride, the autoist 
sometimes slows down, only to be hit 
over the head with a gaspipe and re- 
lieved of his watch and wallet; or else 
he carries the beggar on another leg of 
his journey to get his picture in the 
paper. 

A schoolboy who would spurn to beg 
for a crust will beseech a ride. A woman 
who would not stoop to ask you for a 
quarter will hold you up and ask to be 
taken on her journey. You pay her 
passage. 

Starting from Los Angeles afoot with 
S8 in the pocket and landing in New 
Conclusion York with 10 cents is not so much of 
a feat; it is just gall — and strangers fur- 
nish the gasoline. 


Classes of Editorials. — Editorials may be divided into 
three general classes — ^the interpretive or explanatory, the 
commentary, and the aggressive. The interpretive and the 
commentary are the more familiar types today, but the 
aggressive by no means is absent and can be advanta- 
geously utilized under certain conditions. It is the editor^s 
prerogative to determine when to employ the aggressive 
editorial. 

Following is a specimen of an explanatory editorial: 

RAILROADS AND BUSSES 

Competition of motor bus lines op- 
erating on free public highways long has 
been a thorn in the side of the rail- 
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roads. A vast amount of diort-haul 
passenger business which, up to the ad- 
vent of the bus, went to the railroads; 
has been lost. Pleas for patronage of 
the railroads, because of their tre- 
mendous investments in roadbeds and 
equipment and the amount of taxes they 
pay, apparently are given little heed by 
the public, for the business of the busses 
continues to grow. 

The railroads have been imable to 
check changing conditions, so that, in 
the face of ever-increasing competition, 
operating at low cost compared with 
that necessitated in running steam trains 
on short lines, they are beginning to bow 
to the inevitable and are to establish 
bus lines of their own. 

The Southern Pacific recently applied 
to the state railroad commission for a 
permit to operate busses on highways in 
the northern part of the state to supple- 
ment, and in some instances displace, 
steam trains on branch lines. In its pe- 
tition, the railroad admits that, in the 
instances cited, passenger bus service not 
only is cheaper but more adequate. 

In case the bus system works satis- 
factorily for the railroad, it is probable 
that further permits will be sought and 
the service greatly extended. It is a con- 
cession by the railroads that they can- 
not forestall development in the trans- 
portation business, but must accept the 
change as an outstanding milepost in 
the march of transportation progress. 

Herewith is an example of the commentary editorial, 
a form which is more vigorous than the explanatory or 
interpretive: 
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I NATURALIZATION 

Grilling of candidates for United 
States citizenship by G. W. Tyler, 
United States naturalization examiner, 
here, Saturday, under no circumstances 
can be characterized as too severe. In 
no case was Examiner Tyler lenient 
with the candidates, who are expected 
to know something of civil government 
and of American ideals to which they 
pledge themselves. 

Prior to the World War, it was a 
comparatively easy matter for an alien 
to become an American citizen, but the 
lessons of the war have greatly strength- 
ened the requirements for citizenship, to 
the extent that the unworthy have but 
slight chance of passing the examiner 
and the courts. 

The idea in vogue a few years ago, 
that America was a great '^melting pot,” 
where people of the various nationalities 
and races were fused into Americans, 
has been discarded, for such fusion, in 
many instances, has proved impossible. 

Much of the disloyalty that prevailed 
in the United States during the war re- 
sulted from laxity in naturalization of 
aliens. 

Then, it stands the federal govern- 
ment in hand to guard carefully against 
induction into the citizenry of the re- 
public more of those classes which have 
proved themselves, when time of peril 
arrives, detrimental to the nation that 
has adopted them. The right of Ameri- 
can citizenship is the greatest honor 
which the nation can bestow upon the 
individual, and it should be jealously 
guarded. 
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Here is a specimen of a mildly aggressive editorial 
printed a few weeks prior to application by an electric 
power company to the state public utilities commission for 
permission to increase rates, the purpose of the editorial 
plainly being to emphasize to the public the inadequacy of 
the electric service: 

OUR ELECTRIC SERVICE 

People of Grangeville have been ex- 
tremely patient with the Grangeville 
Electric Light & Power Co., but the 
service furnished its patrons by the com- 
pany during the last few days has been 
so unsatisfactory as to bring this pa- 
tience to the breaking point. 

Excuses given by the company's local 
office are of such vague character as to 
fail to satisfy the public. 

On Monday night, the light, up to 
about 10 o’clock, was so dim as to 
barely cast a shadow. Tuesday night, 
with graduation exercises scheduled at 
the high school, there was no light from 
6 until about 8 o^clock; and all day 
Wednesday, a dark and gloomy day, the 
company failed to furnish to Grange- 
ville consumers either lighting current or 
electric power. Many businesses, which 
depend upon electricity for the operation 
of machinery, were obliged to stand idle, 
or to work in a very limited manner 
where machinery was not required. 

Whether it is a pole that is washed 
out by high water in spring, a cow drink- 
ing from the Clearwater river above the 
power dam in summer, a sparrow sitting 
on the transmission line in autumn, or 
a block of ice in the river in winter, 

Grangeville is subject to seasonable 
periods of absence of electric power. The 
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matter, it would seem, is a fitting one 
to be placed before the state public utili- 
ties commission for investigation. Other 
cities are not subjected to such serious 
inconveniences in electric service. The 
public surely has just cause for com- 
plaint. 

Public sentiment evidently was aroused against the light 
company, for less than four months after the foregoing edi- 
torial was printed there appeared in the same paper the 
following editorial, still more aggressive: 

FIGHTING LIGHT COMPANY 

Meeting at Cottonwood, Monday, of 
delegates from cities and towns using 
service of the Orangeville Electric Light 
& Power Co., to devise ways and means 
of opposing the company's application to 
the state public utilities commission for 
an increase in rates, constituted evi- 
dence of the feeling existing in all 
towns affected toward the light company, 
its service, and its charges. 

Judging from talks made at the meet- 
ing and money pledged to fight the com- 
pany, vigorous opposition will be made 
at the hearing to the granting of the 
increase asked. The towns affected are 
not disposed to pay higher rates for 
the service they are receiving. 

Prices of all commodities are declin- 
ing, and the drop is rapid. Public service 
corporations, as well as individuals — 
farmers, business men, in fact, men in 
all walks of life — ^are affected by the 
economic readjustment through which 
the United States is passing. 

Granted that the electric light com- 
pany at the present time is not receiv- 
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ing an adequate return on its purported 
investment (and one has only the cor- 
poration’s side of the story as a basis 
for such conclusion), is this company any 
better than the individual? Should the 
electric light company be granted an 
increase in rates, simply in order that 
it may pay dividends, while other con- 
cerns and individuals are destined to lose 
money every day, until the pendulum 
of economic readjustment finally has 
settled? 

The company entered its present field 
of activities as a business institution, 
and now it claims it is not adequately 
rewarded for its venture, and wants more 
money from the consumers. If the elec- 
tric light company is granted the in- 
crease asked, the state then should pro- 
ceed to guarantee profits to the farmer, 
the stockman, the merchant, and the la- 
boring man. 

The fact that approximately SI, 200 has 
been pledged to present the people’s 
side, is proof that the consumers are not 
ready to quit. 

Following is a type of editorial that can be used in con 
nection with the death of a person prominent in ^e com 
munity: 


WALLACE NATHANIEL SCALES 

In the passing of Judge Wallace Na- 
thaniel Scales, Idaho county has lost one 
of its most estimable citizens. Not since 
Idaho coimty was settled by the white 
man, back in the placer-mining days of 
the sixties, has there resided within the 
county a more beloved citizen than Wal- 
lace N. Scales. 

Coming here when a young man, in 
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1893, from his native North Carolina, 
and casting his lot among the western 
people in a country which, in that day, 
still was in the pioneer stsige, Wallace 
N. Scales, by his ability, by his hon- 
esty, and by his integrity carved for 
himself a place of marked distinction, 
not only in Idaho county, but through- 
out the state. 

Judge Scales has done his work thor- 
oughly and well. A matter which was 
of great pride to him was that, on ap- 
peals from his court to the state su- 
preme court, seldom was his decision re- 
versed. This fact alone is indicative of 
the thoroughness of his work during the 
30 years he has resided in Idaho county. 

They have buried Judge Scales and 
we shall see him no more. But his happy 
disposition, his cheery word, his marked 
ability as a jurist, and his strong per- 
sonal character ever will be remembered 
by those with whom he came in contact, 
even to their dying day. 

Editorial Reprint. — The reprinting of worth-while editor- 
ial comment from other papers, especially those in the same 
part of the state, makes a desirable editorial page feature. 
Editorial reprint should be set in the regular body type of 
the paper under a standing head, such as 'Tress Comment,’^ 
"What Others Say,” or something of the sort. 

The reprint should not extend for more than a column, 
and preferably should be shorter. It is not always necessary 
to reprint an editorial in full. Often the outstanding parts 
of it will suffice. It is better to carry short comments from a 
half dozen papers than lengthy editorials from one or two. 
Reprinted editorials always should be credited to the paper 
from which they are taken, preferably at the outset, as 
illustrated in the following: 
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GASOLINE PRICE WAR 

Meadville Times: The big oil compa- 
nies are engaged in a gasoline price war. 

Within a week the price has been cut 
from 22 to 15 cents. ♦ 

Editorial reprint not only gives the reader a slant on the 
opinion in neighboring cities on matters of general interest, 
but affords to the editors recognition of their efforts, which 
is appreciated. 

Editorial Page Features. — ^With perhaps half of the edi- 
torial page filled with original editorials and reprint, the 
remainder well may be devoted to features, which are pur- 
chased from syndicates at nominal prices. These features 
may include humor, health articles, poems, brief stories, 
short signed articles by writers of note, a timely cartoon, 
letters from readers, if brief and of general interest, and 
miscellaneous matter. A valuable editorial page feature con- 
sists of brief news items taken from old files of the paper. 
Such items are of especial interest to old-time residents, 
for they refresh their memories on happenings of the long 
ago. 


SuCSGBSTIONS FOR ClASS WoRK 

1. If you owned a country newspaper, would you include an 

editorial page in the paper? Do you hold the view that edi- 
torials in a country paper are of sufficient value to justify 
the work required in their careful preparation? Do you be- 
lieve that the average reader is interested in editorials? 
Does lack of an editorial page, in your estimation, weaken a 
country newspaper? Does absence of an editorial page leave 
a paper incomplete, so far as the reader is concerned, or 
would he not miss it if it were omitted? 

2. What type of editorials do you regard as most timely in a 

country paper? Do discussions of international relations, con- 
ditions in Wall street, or a political revolution in Latin 
America strike a popular chord with readers of a country 
newspaper, or would the readers be more interested in edi- 
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torials on improvement of highways in their home county, 
reduction of the local tax rate, or the building of a new 
schoolhouse or city hall? 

3. How much space do you believe should be allotted to editorials 

in each issue? 

4. How highly do you value ''canned editorials”? Do you think 

they should be used in a country newspaper? 

6. Analyze editorials appearing in country newspapers and de- 
termine whether they conform to editorial style of intro- 
duction, development, and conclusion. Rewrite editorials 
that are not in proper form and make them comply with 
this rule. 

6. Pick out editorials in country papers which you think are 

not appropriate and will not interest readers of the paper. 
Note ^itorials which you believe are of much interest to 
readers of the paper, because of their timeliness and local 
appeal. 

7. Write a number of editorials for a country paper, develop- 

ing them from items of news which you find in county 
seat weeklies and which are capable of vigorous local 
treatment. 



CHAPTER XXI 
PUBLISHING FOR PROFIT 

An Adequate Income Essential to the Newspaper. — 

While emphasis has been placed on the importance of 
the country publisher adhering to the ethics of journalism 
in the operation of his newspaper, the fact that the paper 
must be made to produce ample revenue surely should 
not be overlooked. Indeed, the business side of the news- 
paper requires as careful attention as does the editorial, 
for the two must be made to coordinate before success 
will result from the whole. A good business cannot be 
expected when the publisher slights the editorial side of his 
paper and neither can the editorial content be maintained 
at a high standard if the business department is neglected. 

Since the country newspaper has three things to sell — 
circulation, advertising, and commercial printing (practi- 
cally all country newspapers maintain commercial printing 
departments) — ^these salable articles must bring an aggre- 
gate price in excess of the total cost of operation, or the 
newspaper is not a paying business. In other words, the 
newspaper, in order to show a profit, must take in more 
money than it spends, and a newspaper that does not show 
a profit will fail sooner or later, unless it is supported by 
revenue derived from outside the business. 

How to Keep Expenses Down. — ^It is easy for expenses 
to mount on any newspaper. Economy should be the watch- 
word of the editor, for, unless he is careful, expenses will 
increase at an alarming rate, with a lack of corresponding 
growth in receipts. Money must be spent to make money, 
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but it is inexpedient to spend money wastefully. Every 
dollar expended by a newspaper, whether for equipment, 
wages, paper stock, promotion, or what not, should be 
^ent with a definite purpose in view and with the idea of 
value received for the outlay. 

Labor is the principal expense of any newspaper, and this 
item should be carefully watched, particularly with a view 
to employing competent workmen, who are efficient, who 
will not loaf on the job, spoil a considerable amount of 
paper stock or printing, nor ruin machinery and type. It is 
a mistake to employ too few men for the work at hand and 
continually to crowd them to more intensive effort, but it 
probably is as great a mistake to employ more men than 
are required and thereby encourage them to slow down on 
their output. 

Often publishers are influenced by suave salesmen to buy 
articles and special services which they do not need, and 
especially is the inducement alluring to many when pay- 
ment may be made on the installment plan. The publisher 
should analyze prospective purchases to determine whether 
he actually needs the goods or service which he considers 
buying and whether he reasonably may expect an adequate 
return on the investment. The idea should not be gained 
that the publisher need be close in the operation of his 
business, but he should be judicious. A careful watch on 
the bank account will be well worth while. 

Selling Your Commodities at a Profit. — It is essential 
that advertising and commercial printing be sold at a profit. 
Usually country newspapers are able to sell circulation at a 
profit by charging an annual subscription price of $2 a year, 
and collecting it. While city dailies do not aim at a profit 
from circulation, even selling their papers at a price that 
will not nearly pay them for the newsprint consumed, the 
country paper, printing eight to twelve pages a week and 
charging $2 a year, should be able, with a fair-sized sub- 
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scription list, to derive from circulation receipts more than 
the cost of white paper, mailing, and press work, leaving 
the cost of gathering and writing the news, the expense of 
advertising solicitation, the share of the overhead expense 
directly chargeable to the newspaper proper, and all com- 
position costs to be borne by the advertising revenue, from 
which, also, should be derived a large share of the news- 
paper's profit. It may be said, then, that the country news- 
paper's circulation should pay its own way and leave some- 
thing of a balance. 

Determining Costs. — Far too few country publishers 
know what it costs them to produce their papers. The job 
department and the newspaper are so closely interlocked 
that it is only with much difficulty that the expenses of 
the two branches of the business can be segregated. While 
the publisher is aware of the amount he pays for wages, 
for paper stock, for light, power, heat, rent, and for certain 
other regular expenses, there are many charges which he 
does not make against the business but which are just as 
much a part of his costs as are the weekly payroll and 
those bills which must be met monthly. Not the least im- 
portant among the charges often overlooked is depreciation 
of machinery and type. Other charges to be taken into con- 
sideration are interest on investment, bad debts, expenses of 
bookkeeping and collections, interest on money borrowed 
for operation of the business, publisher's salary, contribu- 
tions, promotion, legal services, and many others which 
from time to time will arise. 

Page Costs , — The smaller papers are falling into line with 
larger publishing houses in determining how much it costs 
them to operate. It is of value to the publisher to know 
his page cost, that is, how much he must pay for labor to 
set up a page of his newspaper. Some pages will be more 
expensive than others, depending upon the nature of the 
composition. For a six-column page, the cost may range 
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from $1.75 or $2 to $10, with an average of perhaps $5. 
The minimum page cost is to be had when a full page 
of boiler plate or mat service is used, while the maxi- 
mum, which even may exceed $10, comes when a full page 
of tabular matter is set. Intricate advertisements, with 
much broken measure, also are costly to set. In arriving at 
a figure on page costs, the total mechanical cost of all 
pages should be divided by the number of pages. It is 
highly important that the newspaper hold down its page 
cost, yet it should not reduce the cost to such an extent, 
through excessive use of boiler plate, that the paper will 
be cheapened in appearance. 

Large papers have elaborate cost systems wihich, in 
themselves, are expensive to operate and which must be 
charged to the product sold. Yet, in the interest of eflB- 
ciency, they more than pay their way. The country paper 
cannot be expected to maintain an intricate system of cost- 
finding, but still it can develop, with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy, a system that will show how much it costs the 
publisher to produce a given edition of his paper, or his 
outlay in turning out a job of printing. These figures 
should serve as a guide in determining the charge made 
for advertising and for commercial printing. 

In arriving at costs of job printing, many small pub- 
lishers figure only the labor and stock involved in the work, 
quite ignoring the share of the general overhead that the 
job should bear, waste in paper stock due to spoilage, 
sales costs, wrapping and delivery, and the waste of 
time of employees when they are not actually producing 
revenue for the paper, but who, nevertheless, are drawing 

pay. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Explain in detail the importance of a newspaper operating on 

a paying basis. 

2. Examine country papers at your disposal, and pick out those 
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apparently suffering from the fact that their advertising 
patronage is insuflBcient to justify the production of a live, 
up-to-date sheet. What do you regard as the reason that 
these papers are on the ‘^ragged edge”? Is it the fault of 
the town or the publisher? 

3. If you are familiar with the plants and business practices of 

certain country new^apers, cite places in which you could 
pare down expenses and yet not injure the paper editorially 
or in its capacity to make money. Regard yourself as an 
efficiency expert in rural journalism, called upon to show 
the publisher how he can cut his expenses materially. 

4. Do you consider that the circulation department of a country 

paper should be made to show a profit? 

5. If you operated a country newspaper, would you deem it worth 

while to carefully analyze costs of production and keep 
records of them? Do you regard the results as worth the 
effort? 

6. Set forth all the costs, direct and indirect, which you regard 

as entering into newspaper production. Job printing produc- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XXII 
CIRCULATION 

What Is Circulation? — Circulation is the distribution of 
a newspaper among its subscribers. Circulation is the first 
essential of a newspaper. Without circulation, the printing 
of a newspaper would be useless. The newspaper could not 
fulfill its mission as a purveyor of news if it did not have 
readers. Neither could it expect advertising patronage. 

The primary aim in circulation of a country newspaper 
is to obtain the largest possible number of subscribers in the 
city in which it is published, in the tributary territory, 
and in neighboring towns. Many methods are devised to 
acquire circulation, but the surest is to print an interesting, 
readable newspaper, which properly covers the news of the 
field that the paper serves. The newspaper that establishes 
and retains a big circulation, comparatively speaking, is 
the paper that has intense public appeal — so much, in fact, 
that its readers are reluctant to part with it, once they 
have become accustomed to it. 

Country newspapers, as a class, are the most thoroughly 
read of all publications. They are read and reread, and 
often are passed to neighbors for perusal. Their intensive 
reader appeal is attributable to the fact that their contents 
deal largely with persons known personally to the reader 
and with affairs with which he is familiar. 

Problems of Country Circulation. — ^Publishers of coun- 
try newspapers in years past were very careless about 
circulation. While subscribers were expected to pay in ad- 
vance for their papers, few indeed did so. In fact, many 
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were years in arrears. It was not uncommon for subscribers 
to be permitted to lag as much as five or even ten years 
in the payment of their accounts. And some of these delin- 
quent subscribers were persons well able to pay. Thou- 
sands of dollars, which long since should have been re- 
ceived by the publisher, were on the circulation books, and 
as a consequence, the loss to the publisher was heavy, for 
in numerous instances he was unable to collect at all. 

Old circulation accounts form a ready cause for disputes 
with subscribers, with consequent ill will toward the paper. 
The loss in delinquent subscriptions through dead-beats is 
heavy. Then there are others who are utterly unable to 
pay, honest as might be their intentions. Statements such 
as ‘T never subscribed to the paper, 'Why didn^t you 
stop the paper when the subscription expired?” "If you kept 
sending the paper to me, you did so at your own risk,” and 
"I never wanted the paper, anyway,” are familiar to every 
country publisher who has permitted subscription accounts 
to fall in arrears. 

Hesitancy to collect subscription accounts may be traced 
to several causes, chief of which is the fear that the sub- 
scriber may become offended if asked to pay the delin- 
quency, and that loss of friends and circulation may result. 
The belief is entertained that delinquent accounts will be 
settled some day. Some are paid. Others are not, or are 
settled reluctantly. Pure neglect of business on the part 
of the publisher is the cause of many subscribers getting 
behind in their payments. 

Modem Circulation Methods. — Strict business methods 
applied to country newspaper circulation will produce most 
satisfactory results for publisher and subscriber alike. 
When a subscription is entered, the subscriber should be 
required to pay in advance, preferably for one year, at 
least for six months. And then, within two or three weeks 
of the expiration of the subscription, a statement for the 
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ensuing year should be mailed to the subscriber, together 
with a form letter calling attention to the fact that his 
subscription soon will expire, explaining the policy of the 
paper to require payment in advance, and expressing the 
hope of receiving the subscriber's renewal. A return en- 
velope should be enclosed with the statement. 

If, on expiration of the subscription, a renewal has not 
been forthcoming, the subscriber should be sent a second 
statement and a form letter, reminding him of failure to 
send the remittance and setting forth the belief that the 
paper has been of suflScient interest to him to warrant 
renewal. It should be stated that it is a good policy not 
to force the paper on anyone who does not want it and 
that, unless a renewal is received promptly, the subscrip- 
tion will be discontinued. 

If still no renewal is received, it is well to continue send- 
ing the paper for two or three issues beyond expiration, 
and then to remove the name from the mailing list, at 
that time sending the subscriber a third letter, explaining 
that it is assumed he does not care to receive the paper 
any longer and that for this reason the subscription has 
been discontinued. Frequently, when the subscription is 
discontinued, the subscriber will send a renewal. Most sub- 
scribers prefer this businesslike way of dealing to the old 
pay-when-you-get-ready method. It eliminates losses to 
the publisher through inability to collect accounts, insures 
him a regular source of circulation revenue to aid in the 
operation of his business, and eliminates disputes over ac- 
counts and hard feelings through the collection of overdue 
money. 

In order to simplify circulation bookkeeping and to make 
it necessary to mail subscription statements only once a 
month, it is advisable to date each new subscription with 
the first day of the succeeding month. Old subscribers can be 
dated up to the first of the month following the expiration 
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of their subscriptions, and thus all subscriptions will expire 
on the first day of a month. It is easy, then, for a biller to 
go through the list once a month and make out statements 
for all whose subscriptions are about to expire. 

Keeping Circulation Accounts , — card index system is 
best suited for keeping circulation accounts. The cards 
may be segregated alphabetically and geographically. It 
is well to maintain in one classification cards of subscribers 
receiving their mail at the local postoflSce or on local rural 
routes. In another classification may be retained cards of 
those residing within the county but outside the service of 
the local postoffice. In a third classification should be those 
outside the county. 

The card may be ruled something like this: 


Wesley, Robert W. Box 312 Biggsvillb, III. 


When Paid 

Amt. Paid 


Paid To 

4-24-24 

$2.00 


5-1-25 

5-8-25 

2.00 


5-1-26 

4-30-26 

1.00 


11-1-26 

11-6-26 

2.00 


11-1-27 

11-7-27 

2.00 

■ 

11-1-28 







j 







A ruled card, three by five inches, will serve the purpose. 
It will last eight or ten years. The card should contain 
the name and postoffice address of the subscriber and three 
horizontal columns, in one of which should be listed the 
date when payment was made, in the second the sum paid, 
and in the third the date when the subscription expires. 
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When a subscription has been discontinued, and the ac- 
count paid in full, the card should be destroyed. When a 
subscription has been discontinued, but when the account 
is not settled, the card should be removed from the regular 
file of live subscriptions and, after notation has been made 
of the time that the paper was discontinued, the card 
should be placed in a separate file, and a determined effort 
made to adjust the account. 

Soliciting Subscriptions . — ^Personal solicitation probably 
is the most effectual method of increasing circulation. The 
personal solicitor has the opportunity of presenting to the 
non-subscriber arguments in support of the paper. An 
obstinate person is difficult to convince of the merits of a 
paper if he does not want to become a subscriber. In 
handling such persons, the persuasive ability of the solicitor 
is given a severe test. 

If the publisher is able to procure a list of patrons of 
the postoffice in the territory in which he desires to increase 
his circulation, such a list will be of much help to him. 
He then can check off those persons that already receive 
the paper and can concentrate on the remainder of the list, 
working toward 100 per cent coverage of the territory. Full 
coverage of a territory in newspaper circulation is hardly 
possible, but the coverage can be worked up to 85 or 90 
per cent, if but one paper is published in the community 
and if it is a good paper. 

Sample copies^ may be sent for several weeks to those 
persons who have not subscribed, and the sample copies 
should be followed up by form letters, inviting non-sub- 
scribers to add their names to the list of regular readers. 
A month of sample copies will develop interest in the paper, 
and then if a subscription is not forthcoming, it is well to 
omit the samples for a few weeks. If the person then does 

^Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States of America, 
Section 421. 
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not subscribe, a few more samples may be sent, and if no 
results are obtained, the name should be filed for use in 
a future campaign. If a pleasant news item about the per- 
son who is sought as a subscriber is inserted in one of the 
papers used as a sample, it will be found helpful in causing 
him to add his name to the list. 

Circulation Contests , — Circulation contests, in which 
automobiles and other prizes are given away on a basis 
of votes issued to candidates who procure new subscriptions 
and make collections on old accounts, are effectual in im- 
mediately increasing the circulation list and in bringing in 
a considerable sum of money within a brief period of time. 
Contests, however, in the long run, are unsatisfactory. They 
are costly because of the expense of the prizes awarded. 
While at one time a piano would suflBice as a capital prize, 
today one or more automobiles are necessary to stimulate 
sufficient interest among subscription-getters in a contest 
of this kind. When the cost of prizes is paid and other ex- 
penses are met, the net proceeds usually are not as great 
as had been anticipated. It also should be remembered that 
many subscribers will pay several years in advance in 
order to assist their favorite contestant, and for that reason 
future circulation revenue will be below the average. 

If a newspaper can get along without a circulation con- 
test, it is better that it do so. There are but two reasons 
that really justify a contest. One is immediate need for 
fimds with which to satisfy a pressing obligation. The other 
is to counteract a contest on the part of a competitor. 

Prizes with Subscriptions , — ^Prizes often are offered with 
newspaper subscriptions as a bait to subscribers. The pub- 
lisher who gives a merchandise prize offers a special induce- 
ment to subscribers to take his paper. He as much as 
admits that the paper is not worth the price asked, so he 
throws in something more. In a mad scramble for circula- 
tion in a highly competitive field, however, the giving of 
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prizes may be warranted. Persons induced to subscribe to 
a paper through prize offers often do not remain as perma- 
nent subscribers. The paper also should not be sold at a 
price less than the regular subscription price. 

With respect to reduced rates on newspaper subscriptions 
and to prize offers, the United States government declares 
that subscriptions obtained at a reduction to the subscriber 
of more than 50 per cent of the regular advertised annual 
price, whether by discount, rebate, premium offer, clubbing 
arrangement, or otherwise, will not be accepted by the post- 
oflSce department as legitimate.^ 

Free List , — paper should strive to reduce its free list 
to a minimum. Some papers boast that they have no free 
list. It is exceedingly difficult for a country newspaper to 
eliminate its free list, but it should be cut as low as pos- 
sible. Public libraries and schools should not be charged 
for the paper. Copies also should be furnished to public 
oflSces which dispense legal notices, so that the legals can 
be checked. Some publishers compliment the local clergy. 
Advertising agencies and publishers^ representatives should 
not be charged for checking copies. It might be well to 
compliment United States senators, members of congress, 
and certain state oflBcials, if one looks to them for patronage 
in the way of legal advertisements. Local merchants who 
advertise in the paper are not entitled to free copies. 

It is customary for publishers of country papers to ex- 
change papers with other publishers. The practice is 
mutually helpful. 

Newspaper Postage. — ^While daily newspapers maintain 
carrier systems in the cities and towns in which they have 
extensive circulation, country weeklies use the mails almost 
entirely for distribution. Bona fide newspapers, which have 


^Postal Lam and Regulations of the United States of America, 
Section 400. 
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been granted a second-class mailing permit,* pay no postage 
for circulation through the United States mails in the 
county in which they are published, unless the paper is for 
delivery at letter-carrier ofSces within the county, when 
the charge is one cent a pound.* Outside the county, a zone 
rate prevails,* which is based upon the distance the paper 
is transported and the volume of advertising it carries. 
Payment by the pound is made at the local postoffice in 
advance of actual acceptance of the paper for mailing, 
with a higher rate of postage on the advertising portion of 
the paper than on that devoted to news. In this connection, 
the publisher must mark clearly the paid advertising in each 
issue and designate the percentage of advertising and pure 
reading matter.* This checked copy must be delivered to 
the postoffice in which the paper is entered. Postage stamps 
must be affixed to papers going to foreign countries. 

Mailing and Labeling . — ^Various kinds of machines exist 
for placing the names of subscribers on newspapers. Some 
print directly on the paper. Others paste a printed label on 
the paper. Newspapers intended for distribution through the 
local postoffice may be delivered loose to the postoffice, 
but they must be folded to quarter size.^ Papers to be sent 
on rural routes should be segregated by routes and tied 
with string. Papers consigned to subscribers in other towns 
must be bundled by towns,* with the name of the subscriber 
(H) each paper and the name of the town and state only on 
the bundle. A bundle is required when a paper has more 
than five subscribers at a postoffice.* Papers sent to post- 

* Postal Laics and Regulations of the United Slates of America, 
Section 394. 

*Ibid., Sections 417, 418. 

•Ibid., Sections 412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 520. 

Section 520. 

'Ibid., Section 434. 

*Jbid., Secdon S20. 

'Ibid., Section 620. 
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offices at which the paper has from one to five subscribers 
are wrapped separately, and the name of the subscriber, 
town, and state placed on the wrapper. Papers thus mailed 
are known as “singles” or “single wraps.” Usually, with 
singles, the newspaper mailing department is required to 
bundle them and label the bundles for certain mail trains, 
or by states. Bundling by trains and states facilitates han- 
dling the mail on railway postal cars. 

Undelivered Papers . — The postmaster in an office to 
which an undeliverable paper is directed is required to 
notify the publisher, on an official form card, that the 
paper addressed to a certain person is undeliverable at 
that office.^** He must note the reason for failure to make 
delivery and, if removed, must give the new address of the 
person. If, after notices have been sent to the publisher, he 
refuses to correct his mailing list, the postmaster at the re- 
ceiving office may mail the paper back to him, and the post- 
office department collects the postage due at the regular 
newspaper mailing rate. Should the publisher still fail to 
correct his mailing list, the postmaster at the receiving office 
may report him to the postoffice department at Washington, 
in which case he receives a reprimand, with a possible hint 
that, if he does not comply with the postal regulations, be 
may lose his second-class mailing privilege. The reprimand 
usually jars him to action. 

Refusal of Papers . — When a person to whom a news- 
paper is addressed takes it from the postoffice, although 
his subscription has expired, it is assumed that he reads 
the paper and benefits from it. It is also assumed that he 
intends to pay for it, and therefore the account against 
him is collectable. If he does not expect to pay for the 
paper, bis duty is to refuse the paper at the postoffice. 
The postoffice department permits papers to be mailed at 

’* Postal Laws and Reffttlaiions of the Uitited Stales of America, 
Sections 617, 618, 619. 
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second-class rates to delinquent subscribers for a period of 
one year from expiration of the paid subscription.^^ After 
that time, the postage rate on newspapers obtains with 
respect to delinquent subscribers. Most newspapers which 
carry a list of delinquent subscribers, however, are not 
careful about observing the postoiBBce department's rule 
regarding payment of a higher rate of postage on papers 
sent to subscribers who are more than one year in arrears. 

Honesty in Circvlation . — ^A policy of honesty in circula- 
tion figures should be strictly followed. Circulation figures 
are sought by advertisers, particularly foreign advertisers, 
in planning their campaigns, and their opinion of the paper 
is much higher when they are furnished with a sworn 
statement of actual net paid circulation than when the 
figures are mere guesswork and inclined toward exaggera- 
tion. 

No great difficulty is encountered by the paper in keep- 
ing account each week of the actual number of copies 
mailed to subscribers and sold over the counter. These 
figures should be kept as a matter of record and, at the 
end of each six-month period, the average net paid circula- 
tion for that period should be computed. For further benefit 
of the advertiser, the circulation statement may be segre- 
gated to show the actual circulation in the city, in the im- 
mediate trading territory, in the county, and outside the 
county. 

The days of exaggerating circulation figures, in order 
to sell advertising, are past. The country publisher should 
make a sworn statement. Larger papers are members of 
an independent auditing bureau, which audits their circu- 
lation books from time to time and makes a thorough 
analysis of them for the use of advertisers in deciding upon 
the purchase of space. 

“ Postal Lam and Regylatiom of the United States of America, 
Section 400. 
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Government Statement . — ^The postoflSce department re- 
quires, semiannually, on April 1 and October 1, a sworn 
statement from the publisher, setting forth the names of 
the publisher, manager, editor, stockholders, bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other data.^^ A statement of the average 
circulation for the preceding six months is required of 
daily papers, but not of weeklies or semiweeklies. A form 
for this report is provided by the local postofl5ce. The 
statement must be in duplicate, both copies to be delivered 
to the local postoffice. One copy is retained in the post- 
office files and the other is sent to the department at 
Washington. The statement or a summary of it must be 
printed in the second issue of the paper after the statement 
has been made. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Realizing that the greater the circulation coverage of its terri- 

tory, the more valuable the newspaper becomes to the ad- 
vertiser as a means of distributing his message, what method 
of acquiring and retaining circulation would you, as pub- 
lisher of a country paper, favor? Do you believe circulation 
contests, premiums, and clubbing rates with other publica- 
tions are genuinely beneficial to a country paper? If you 
are inclined toward these methods of forcing circulation, tell 
why you regard them as helpful. 

2. What attitude would you assume toward a subscriber delin- 

quent in his account? Do you hold to the view that a coun- 
try publisher should be lenient toward delinquent subscribers 
and permit them to pay if and when they will? Or should 
subscriptions be discontinued immediately they expire, after 
due notice has been sent to the subscriber? Do you believe 
a strictly paid-in-advance circulation policy can be success- 
fully applied to a country paper? Explain the advantages of 
this policy to the newspaper and to the subscribers. Explain 
the advantages, to the newspaper and to the subscribers, 


^Postal Laws and Regulations of the United States of America, 
Section 411. 
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that attach to a policy of not enforcing prompt subscrip- 
tion payments. 

3. Do you believe it possiWe for a country paper to eliminate 

its free list? Would you strive to cut the free list to a 
minimum, or do you regard numerous complimentary sub- 
scriptions as helpful in favorably influencing advertising and 
commercial printing? 

4. Explain the advantage of a newspaper keeping accurate circu- 

lation figures. 

5. Study those sections of the Postal Laws and Regulations of 

the United States of America pertaining to newspapers and 
their privileges in the United States mails. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
ADVERTISING 

Advertising Is Essential — ^Newspapers are dependent for 
their existence upon the revenue derived from advertising. 
Advertising, then, is the sustenance of the newspaper. Yet 
it always is secondary to the news. Through publication 
of the news, the newspaper acquires circulation, and thereby 
is able to give wide distribution to the messages that ad- 
vertisers desire to convey to the public. By the sale of ad- 
vertising, the paper is able to finance the gathering and 
printing of news, which makes the newspaper a product 
sought by the public. People buy newspapers for the news 
and opinions they carry, not to read the advertisements. 
But they do read the advertisements when presented to 
them alongside the news; and the more attractive the ad- 
vertisement as to text, display, and illustration, the more 
likely is it to be read, and the more favorable will be its 
impression upon the reader. 

A live, interesting, dependable newspaper, properly pro- 
moted, will acquire a large following of eager readers, and 
consequently will be in demand by merchants and others 
as an advertising medium, whereas the value of a dull 
newspaper to advertisers will not be great because of lack 
of reader interest in the publication. 

The degree of success that a newspaper can attain is 
dependent to a marked extent upon the volume of adver- 
tising it carries and the sufficiency of the rates charged 
for advertising. 

Advertising is by far the greatest source of revenue to 
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a newspaper, and upon this revenue must the newspaper 
depend for its operation and improvement. 

Commercial Printing Revenue. — large amount of the 
revenue of a country newspaper business comes from com- 
mercial or job printing. Job printing, while allied with the 
newspaper, should be regarded as a separate business, and 
profits from this department should not be devoted to the 
operation of the newspaper. Nor should profits from the 
newspaper be used to bolster up the job department. Each 
division of the business should be made not only to pay 
its way, but to show a profit. Costs of the two departments 
should be segregated. 

Circulation Revenue. — Revenue from circulation is dis- 
tinctly newspaper revenue. But it is negligible. The total 
of circulation revenue is but a small fraction of the cost 
of publication. If newspapers were to apportion their costs 
of publication among their subscribers and to make no 
allowance for receipts from advertising, the annual sub- 
scription price would mount to figures that would be ex- 
cessive. 

The newspaper of today is the cheapest commodity that 
can be purchased; that is, the value to the buyer is the 
greatest, compared with the outlay, of any article he can 
purchase. The only service he can buy which exceeds in 
value to him that acquired in the purchase of a news- 
paper is the transportation of a letter in the United States 
mails for a long distance at a cost of two cents. 

It is the advertiser who meets the deficit in newspaper 
costs. He pays for the privilege of reaching the reader, 
what the reader fails to pay in subscription money. 

Cliaracter of Circulation Affects Advertising. — The ad- 
vertiser is interested primarily in the character and the 
geographical distribution of the newspaper's circulation. 
Mere volume of circulation has little appeal to the average 
advertiser if the paper does not reach prospective customers 
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of the person advertising. Circulation outside the trading 
area of the city in which the paper is printed does not 
appeal to the retail merchant. His desire is to reach those 
persons who trade in the city in which his store is located. 
Money spent by him for circulation outside the retail trad- 
ing district is wasted. His interests are better served by 
a circulation of 1,000 within the city and surrounding coun- 
try than by a circulation of 1,500, half of which is outside 
the trading area. It is only the national advertiser, whose 
message deals with goods sold throughout the country, who 
benefits from circulation extending afar. 

The newspaper, then, should strive to blanket its field 
in circulation. A 60 per cent coverage of homes in its field 
is a poor circulation. In a one-newspaper town, the cover- 
age should be at least 75 per cent, and it can be increased, 
by proper development and by publishing a really good 
paper, to 80 or 90 per cent. The greater the coverage, the 
more eager is the advertiser to purchase space in the paper. 
Rather than strive for volume circulation, then, the news- 
paper should strive towards a more thorough coverage of 
its entire field. 

Advertisers also are interested in the class of readers a 
newspaper reaches. If they are prosperous folk with plenty 
of money to spend, the possibility of sales to them is much 
greater than if their incomes are low. 

Advertisers Demand Promptness of Publication. — ^The 
importance of issuing the paper promptly on the regular 
publication date cannot be overemphasized. It is essential 
to advertisers that the paper reach its readers on schedule. 
Saturday usually is the big shopping day in towns and 
smaller cities. On that day, residents of the surrounding 
country go to town to do their weekly trading. Business 
houses direct their advertising toward the Saturday shop- 
pers. If a paper is issued on Thursday, it will reach the 
town subscribers on that day, and on Friday it will be 
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distributed to subscribers on rural mail routes and in out- 
lying towns. These subscribers have the opportunity, on 
Friday and Friday night, to read the paper and become 
aware of the special offers made by the merchants, and 
on Saturday they go to town and take advantage of those 
bargains. If the paper were not issued until Friday, it 
would not reach outlying subscribers until Saturday, too 
late for them to acquaint themselves with the special offers 
made by merchants for Saturday shoppers. 

' Advertising as a Service. — ^Advertising should be sold 
as a service to the advertiser on the value of the distribu- 
ition to him. Much of this value will depend upon the 
quality of his advertising, and, in order to assist him, the 
newspaper should cooperate in every proper way, such 
as in the preparation of copy, if the advertiser is unable 
himself to provide interesting selling copy; in tie-ups of 
local and national advertising campaigns, tie-ups of news- 
paper advertising and window displays, in trade exposi- 
tions and the like. 

Advertising never should be solicited or accepted as a 
charitable proposition. Not infrequently small-town mer- 
chants, unschooled in modern merchandising and adver- 
tising methods, are of the opinion that they are duty bound 
to advertise in the local paper because the paper is a civic 
asset and should be maintained. The self-respecting news- 
paper publisher will not accept advertising on this basis, 
and he will exert his utmost effort to change the merchant’s 
attitude toward the paper and toward advertising in gen- 
eral and to induce him to regard the proper use of display 
space as strictly a business proposition. 

Small-town business men also become careless with their 
advertising and neglect to change the copy from week to 
week. Advertising of this type is practically valueless. The 
publisher or advertising manager should insist on a regu- 
lar change of copy, and if the merchant neglects the matter, 
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the importance of change should be called to his attention 
and, if necessary, copy should be prepared for him. 

Growth of Advertising. — ^The advertising business has 
made tremendous strides in recent years both as to the 
volume and the character of the material used. Costs of 
advertising also have increased, and, because of the higher 
costs, advertisers, as a rule, have come to pay strict atten- 
tion to the nature of their copy, so that it will have the 
greatest possible appeal to the public. 

Censorship of Advertising. — The publisher has the right 
to censor advertising, although it seldom is necessary for 
him to do so. Advertisers should not be permitted to make, 
in paid space, derogatory statements about their competi- 
tors, nor to print matter that is offensive to the public, 
or that is indecent. 

The publisher is not required to accept advertising. 
Reputable business concerns, however, need have no fear 
that their copy will not be accepted. Many newspapers bar 
certain kinds of advertising, such as that of quack doctors, 
questionable patent medicines, and get-rich-quick promo- 
tions. Others decline advertisements from merchants in 
towns other than that in which the paper is published, on 
the ground that it is the newspaper's duty to protect its 
home merchants from outside competition. Papers often 
have a rule against printing advertisements of mail-order 
concerns which enter into competition with local dealers. 

Discouraging of Certain Advertising . — Newspaper pub- 
lishers should discourage program and novelty advertising 
whenever it is possible for them to do so diplomatically. 
Business men of every town are solicited by specialty ad- 
vertising salesmen who charge excessive prices for adver- 
tising of very doubtful benefit to those who purchase it. 
At the same time, they cut into advertising revenue to 
which the newspaper is justly entitled. The newspaper man 
renders a service to the business interests of the town, as 
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well as to himself, by enlisting the aid of the ehamber of 
commerce or the merchants* association in stemming the 
activities of fly-by-night advertising solicitors. Merchants 
who are banded together for their common protection often 
refuse to patronize solicitors, unless their propositions bear 
the indorsement of oflBcials of the organization. The news- 
paper man should be able to arrange that such indorsement 
seldom be given. 

Classification of Advertisements. — ^Newspaper advertis- 
ing falls in three general classifications — display, classified, 
and legal. 

In display advertising, type of varying size and face is 
used, in lines of varying width, accompanied by illustra- 
tions designed to make the advertiser’s message attractive 
and emphatic, in order to make a strong appeal to the 
public and arouse the reader to desire the commodities or 
services offered; or, as in the case of good will advertising 
to influence the public in favor of a certain person, firm, or 
corporation. 

Display advertising is sold by the column inch or the 
agate line. Fourteen agate lines comprise one column inch. 
A column inch of space is one inch deep and the width of 
the newspaper column. If the column is 12 ems wide, the 
column inch will comprise two square inches of newspaper 
space, for a 12-em column is two inches wide. A 13-em 
column is a trifle wider. Country newspapers usually sell 
their display space by the column inch because of the com- 
paratively low rate received by them for their space. Large 
newspapers, having a high advertising rate, sell their space 
at so much an agate line. In order to determine the inch 
rate of newspapers selling advertising by the agate line, it 
is necessary only to multiply the line rate by 14. Agate 
type, which is 6%-point, is so small that it very seldom is 
used in newspaper display advertising. 

Classified advertising is what is commonly known as 
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want ads. It usually is set without display, and the ad- 
vertisements are grouped in classifications, according to 
their character, for the convenience of the reader in find- 
ing the advertisements in which he may be interested. 
Classified advertising is grouped under such classifications 
as help wanted, situations wanted, for sale, for rent, per- 
sonal, business opportunities, and so on. For a country 
newspaper, a half-dozen classifications will suffice. In larger 
newspapers, which often run many pages of classified ad- 
vertising, the classifications number as many as seventy- 
five or one hundred. Classified advertising is sold on a line 
basis. 

Legal advertising constitutes advertisements of legal pro- 
ceedings and reports and statements by public officials and 
public bodies, by individuals, firms, and corporations, re- 
quired by law to be printed in a newspaper of general circu- 
lation in the city, township, district, county, or state. The 
maximum charge for such publication is fixed by law. Legal 
advertisements usually are set full column measure and in 
6-point type, which is the size of type most often desig- 
nated in the statutes as the basis of payment for legal 
notices. Legal advertising generally is charged by the col- 
umn inch of nonpareil type, but the charge should be made 
in accordance with the provisions of the statute governing 
such publication. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Since advertising is the lifeblood of the newspaper and the 

medium upon which the newspaper is dependent for its 
survival, should advertising be subordinate to the news? 
Fully explain your opinion in this regard. 

2. Explain how the three principal departments of a newspaper — 

editorial, advertising, and circulation — ^are interlocking, and 
how one is vitally dependent upon the other. 

3. Outline how you would proceed to sell advertising space in 

a country weekly to a merchant who was a firm believer 
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in the value of newspaper advertising but who was not a 
regular patron of your publication. Prepare a sales talk that 
you would use on this merchant. Do the same with respect 
to a merchant of the old school who held to the belief that 
advertising was throwing money away. Should the method 
of approach and the nature of the talk be the same with 
merchants of the two classes? 

4. Should a newspaper cooperate with advertisers in making their 

advertising more effective? Offer suggestions as to how this 
may be done. Do you regard as beneficial that a newspaper 
enter wholehearte^y into the promotion of merchandising 
events? 

5. What line of talk would you give to a merchant who informed 

you that he carried advertising in your columns merely 
because he felt it his duty to ^^help the home paper along,” 
and that he exi)ected no practical benefit from his adver- 
tisements? 

6. Suppose an advertiser failed to receive from his advertising the 

results that should be expected; would you, as publisher 
of a country paper, attempt to assist him in solving his 
problems through enhancing the pulling power of his ad- 
vertising by analyzing his copy and improving it in text and 
typography? 

7. Refer to advertisements appearing in country newspapers, and 

state how they could be improved in typography and text 
in order that they might have greater reader appeal. 

8. Do you think a country newspaper should censor the ad- 

vertisements it carries, or should it accept any sort of busi- 
ness so long as payment is assured? What attitude would 
you take toward patent medicines, quack doctors, get-rich- 
quick promotions, certain religious sects of a questionable 
nature, and other persons who prey upon the gullible? 
Should a country newspaper accept advertisements from 
legitimate mail-order concerns? 



CHAPTER XXIV 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 

Volume of Display Advertising. — Display advertising 
exceeds in volume all other advertising in the averse 
newspaper, and it also provides a greater aggregate reve- 
nue than does any of the other classifications. Display is 
used almost exclusively by retail stores, which are the big- 
gest patrons of the newspaper. 

Rates for Display Advertising. — ^Rates charged for dis- 
play advertising should be commensurate with the service 
rendered. They should be based on the paid circulation 
of the paper and on the cost of production of the entire 
paper, with due allowance also made for profit. In a section 
of the country in which the wages of journeymen printers 
are comparatively low, the charge necessarily made for 
advertising need not be so high as in localities in which a 
high wage scale obtains. Since advertising is the greatest 
single source of revenue to a newspaper, and display is the 
biggest department of advertising, it is imperative that dis- 
play be sold at a figure that is profitable, yet the rate 
should not be excessive. An excessive rate will discourage 
advertising. 

A fairly high rate will reduce the volume of space con- 
sumed, but will produce to the newspaper virtually the 
same revenue which would be derived from a much larger 
linage at a lower rate, and at a decreased cost for com- 
position and in paper consumption to the newspaper. Space 
used in display advertising is merely relative. Competing 
mercantile establishments sometimes seek to overshadow 
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one another in the volume of advertising space they use, 
notably if the inch rate is low. Establishing a higher rate 
will tend to cause them to reduce their volume, yet such 
reduction will not affect them adversely. At the same time, 
; it will be profitable to the newspaper. 

I Keejnng the Rate Up , — Since advertising is the pub- 
lisher's stock in trade, it behooves him to keep the rate up. 
He does not expect merchants in his town, who are his 
patrons, to sell merchandise at a loss. Therefore, they 
should be willing to allow him a fair margin of profit on 
the space he sells. Formerly, advertising was sold by coun- 
try newspapers at ridiculously low figures, often far below 
the cost of production. The publisher had no idea what 
his space cost him. Country publishers in recent years, how- 
ever, have given careful attention to costs, and have profited 
thereby. 

Owing to varying local conditions, it is impossible to 
determine, except in a very general way, rates that should 
be charged for display space in a country newspaper. It 
would seem, however, that no newspaper, no matter how 
small its circulation, can afford to sell display space for 
less than 25 cents a column inch. With a maximum circula- 
tion of 500 at the 25-cent rate, the rate should increase at 
least 5 cents an inch with each additional 500 circulation. 
In many instances this suggested rate will be too low. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be regarded as too high. 

The cost of producing an inch of advertising space de- 
creases as the percentage of advertising to the total space 
in the paper increases. A paper that runs 75 per cent ad- 
vertising from week to week really can afford to sell its 
space much cheaper than one that carries but 25 or 30 per 
cent advertising. But, unfortunately, the advertising vol- 
ume runs up and down with the various issues. Sometimes 
a paper will be crowded with ads; again it will have but 
few. Yet the space must be filled, and when the volume 
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of advertising declines, the amount of news composition 
required correspondingly increases, and the actual cost of 
the advertising space soars. 

In order to strike a fair average on the cost of producing 
advertising space, a basis of 50 per cent advertising and 
50 per cent news may be used. Taking into consideration 
the entire cost of producing the newspaper, including in- 
terest on investment and depreciation on machinery, yet 
deducting the cost of operating the job department, it is 
found, for example, that the entire newspaper cost is $150 
a week. Deduct from this the average weekly circulation 
revenue, which may be put at $40. This leaves $110 as the 
cost of producing the paper, both news and advertising. 
If the paper comprises eight pages of six 20-inch columns 
each, the total space will be 960 inches. Of this, one-half 
is advertising. The cost of producing the advertising then 
will be 23 cents a column inch. Advertising produced at a 
cost of 23 cents an inch should be sold at a price of at 
least 35 cents an inch. If the volume increases to 60 or 70 
per cent of the total space of 960 inches, the publisher will 
have a very satisfactory week’s business. However, should 
it drop below 50 per cent, the results will not be so grati- 
fying. 

Adherence to Rates . — ^When a newspaper establishes a 
rate and prints a rate card which is furnished to advertisers 
and prospective advertisers, it should religiously adhere to 
that rate. Slashing of rates, in order to acquire business, is 
poor business, and will cause advertisers to lose confidence , 
in the paper. The newspaper must establish what it con- i 
siders to be a fair rate for all advertisers and insist upon | 
that rate being paid. 

Transient advertisers sometimes are charged a higher 
rate than that paid by the established concerns that are 
regular patrons of the paper. It is not regarded as unfair 
to require transients to pay an increased price for the space 
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they buy. In fact, they usually expect to pay an advance 
over the regular rate. 

Advertising Contracts. — ^Practically all large newspapers 
and many country papers sell advertising to heavy adver- 
tisers by contract, giving them the benefit of a lower rate 
because of the quantity of space they use. Advertising con- 
tracts are signed with business firms for a period of six 
months or a year. In one form of contract, an advertiser 
agrees to use a specified number of inches within a given 
period of time at a fixed price for each inch of advertising. 
It may be specified that he is to use a certain minimum 
space each week and that he may increase his space at 
will; or he may be required to use a specified minimum 
during the month. Again, he may be permitted to use the 
total space for which the contract was signed at any time 
during the life of the contract, but he must use the space 
he has agreed to buy. 

A second form of contract is what is known as the sliding 
scale. Under its provisions, an advertiser pays a specified 
amount for each inch, say up to 100 inches a month. If he 
uses up to 200 inches during the month, the inch rate auto- 
matically declines to a stated figure, and so on, with the 
rate declining as the voliune of advertising increases. 

A sliding scale, based on the volume of space used within 
a given period, may cause diflBculties in the country field 
where advertising is not specialized. Some advertisers will 
gain the impression that they are paying more for their 
space than others are paying, and an explanation of the 
operation of the sliding scale may not always appease the 
aggrieved advertiser. 

Also, when it is remembered that the newspaper must 
receive a certain average price, based on costs of produc- 
tion, for its space, it stands to reason that, when large 
space is sold to an advertiser at a reduced rate, the rate 
to the smaller advertiser must be proportionately increased 
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in order to equalize the advertising revenue. Complications 
in bookkeeping also result from a variety of rates for 
advertising. 

Charges for CompositioiL — The paper’s advertising rate 
includes not only the space consumed, but the cost of set- 
ting the type to fill that space. Some papers make an allow- 
ance to the advertiser when composition is not required. 
A discount is allowed, at so much an inch, when a plate or 
matrix of the advertisement is furnished. Small newspapers 
will invite trouble to themselves by making an allowance 
when composition is eliminated, for even advertisers who 
neglect to change their copy and permit an advertisement 
to run for two or more issues, and those who carry standing 
ads, in time will demand this discount. A flat rate should 
apply for all advertising, whether it is set up for each 
issue, or whether it is a standing ad or a plate. 

Intricate Composition . — The cost of display composition 
varies according to the character of the advertiser’s require- 
ments, Some will insist on a large amount of small type, 
often set in freakish measure, wound around cuts, or in- 
serted in small boxes. Others will provide very little copy, 
even for a large space. Strictly speaking, the charge made 
by the newspaper to the advertiser should take into con- 
sideration the composition required. A large amount of in- 
tricate composition should demand a higher rate than that 
charged for simple composition. But such arrangement on 
the part of a newspaper would be impracticable. Taken 
all in all, advertisements requiring no involved composition 
more than offset those that are intricate, so that a favorable 
average is struck. 

Foreign Advertising and Agencies. — ^Advertising that 
originates outside the city in which the newspaper is located 
is known as foreign advertising. It usually is received by 
the newspaper through advertising agencies, which collect a 
commission of 15 per cent on all business they acquire for 
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the paper. An agency procures the account, usually provides 
plates or mats of the advertisements and makes the col- 
lection from the advertiser, forwarding the remittance to 
the newspaper after deducting the 15 per cent agency com- 
mission and 2 per cent discount for cash. When an agency 
handles the account, the paper has no dealings with the 
advertiser. 

Agencies furnish schedules for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, and the schedules should be carefully followed by the 
newspaper. Agencies are justified in not paying for an ad- 
vertisement not inserted according to schedule. 

Agencies require checking copies of the newspapers, which 
should be sent to them during the life of the contract as 
proof that the advertisements have been run. Instead of 
checking copies, many agencies prefer tear sheets — pages 
bearing their advertisements torn from each issue of the 
paper — attached to the statement of account at the end of 
the month. 

Advertising agencies develop many valuable accounts for 
newspapers, and should be accorded the fullest cooperation 
to the end that the agencies and their clients are pleased 
with the results of a campaign. Accuracy in following 
agency instructions and promptness in forwarding checking 
copies and bills to the agency are of utmost importance 
and pave the way to future agency business. Practically 
all big national advertising campaigns are handled by 
agencies. All of the larger agencies are reliable, will make 
collections from their clients promptly on receipt of proof 
of publication of the ads, and will remit to the newspaper 
without delay. 

Representation in the National Field. — ^For the purpose 
of further developing advertising in the national field, many 
newspapers have special representatives, in large cities, 
whose business it is to especially promote the interests of 
their newspapers with advertising agencies and national 
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advertisers. They point to the advantages to the advertiser 
of reaching the field covered by the newspaper and to the 
demand which may be developed in that field for the 
advertiser's products; they emphasize retail outlets and the 
buying capacity of the people, and stress the newspa- 
per's coverage of the field. They vigorously campaign for 
business for the newspapers they represent. Sometimes 
newspapers in a given territory unite, through a special 
representative, in appealing to national advertisers by offer- 
ing advertising coverage of a group of counties, or even an 
entire state. The special representative, of course, must be 
paid for his services. It is generally recognized that 16 per 
cent commission on the business that passes through the 
special representative's hands is adequate compensation. 
This commission is deducted after the agency commission 
of 15 per cent has been paid, and the 2 per cent cash dis- 
count allowed. Under the special representative arrange- 
ment, then, the newspaper nets only 70.81 per cent of the 
selling price of its foreign advertising procured through the 
special representative. The additional business which is 
developed, however, coupled with the fact that mats or 
plates of the ads are furnished, so that the newspaper is put 
to no cost for composition of the advertisements, makes it 
well worth while for the newspaper to deal through the 
special representative. 

Dealing with Foreign Advertising Direct — Some for- 
eign advertising is handled direct by the advertisers. Patent 
medicine concerns sometimes prefer to deal direct with 
the advertiser rather than through an agency. Certain medi- 
cine companies are known for their insistence upon a ridicu- 
lously low advertising rate. They should be required to 
pay full card rates. Often, when they cannot beat down 
the rate, they will offer a compromise by expressing will- 
ingness to pay the card rate, less the 15 per cent agency 
commission, which they claim the paper should grant them, 
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since the paper otherwise would be obliged to allow the 
agency 15 per cent on business received. Foreign advertisers 
dealing direct with the newspaper should not be allowed 
an agency commission. The advertising agency performs 
a distinct service to the newspaper in developing and pro- 
curing business and in collecting the account. Advertisers 
are not entitled to an agency commission because they are 
not agencies. 

Foreign Advertising Rates. — ^Newspapers often increase 
the rate on foreign advertising, requiring a higher rate for 
this type of business than that paid by the local merchant. 
It probably is unwise in most instances to advance the for- 
eign rate. Foreign advertising, practically all of it coming 
in mat or plate form, is easy to handle, and the accounts 
most often are considerable in volume. Most national ad- 
vertising placed with country newspapers is purchased by 
manufacturers in an effort to increase retail sales in the 
community. It is the local merchant who sells the nationally 
advertised products. The manufacturer should not be 
penalized for his desire to promote the sale of his product 
through local merchandising outlets. 

Certain patent medicine concerns, which are dependent 
to a great extent on newspaper space to sell their products, 
may consider themselves fortunate to be able to buy news- 
paper space at any price. Tobacco advertisements once met 
with disfavor in places, but now it is rare when a paper 
rejects them. 

Position of Advertisements. — Occasionally, advertisers 
will insist on a certain position in the paper, and medical 
advertisers not infrequently attempt to tie up a paper on 
position by contract. They demand full position — ^that is, 
that pure reading matter appear on two sides of the ad- 
vertisement — or half position, with reading matter on one 
side of the advertisement. It is unwise to grant advertisers 
position, particularly by contract. The publisher need have 
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little fear of loss of business by holding out against this . 
demand for position. He will find it advantagoous to sell 
foreign advertising, and all local advertising, for that mat- 
ter, on a basis of what is known as “run of paper^^ — any- 
where in the paper. 

Large local advertisers who carry space regularly may 
request that their ads occupy certain positions in the paper, 
and it is not out of place to grant them this concession, 
if their accounts are good-sized and the arrangement does 
not interfere with the general makeup of the paper. For 
instance, a merchant may request a quarter page regularly 
on the local page. His account is worthy of special atten- 
tion by the paper and, if possible, it would be proper to 
accede to his request. 

Freak Advertisements , — ^Advertisements in freakish sizes, 
or those calculated to dominate a page with a relatively 
small amount of space, should be declined. For example, an 
advertiser should not be sold a column down the middle of 
the page. Neither should he be sold a strip across the top. 
An advertisement six inches deep and the width of the 
page, inserted at the top of the page, will wreck the ap- 
pearance of the page typographically and will spoil the 
effectiveness of other advertising on the page. A one-inch 
single-column ad may be sold, but a one-inch double-col- 
umn ad should be rejected. A double-column ad should 
be at least two inches deep, and a three-column ad at 
least four inches deep. 

A full single column may be sold, if it is placed on the 
extreme right side of the page. A single-column space should 
not be sold on the left side. 

Pyramiding Advertisements , — The pyramid style of ar- 
ranging advertising will be found the most satisfactory, 
with advertisements built toward the right of the page, 
placing the largest ad at the lower right and smaller ads 
at the side and above it. A horizontal half-page space 
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always should be at the bottom. A vertical half page should 
be at the right side. This arrangement, besides leaving the 
left top space open for news, gives the best possible display 
to the greatest number of advertisers. 

Advertising Layout — Some advertisers will provide the 
printer with carefully prepared layouts and neat copy, 
so that he can follow instructions and set the ad in accord- 
ance, typographically, with the wishes of the advertiser. 
Others submit copy without layout, and the copy at times 
even is difficult to read. In such instances, the printer must 
plan the typographical arrangement. He does the best he 
can with the copy at hand, and usually produces a credit- 
able advertisement. 

A layout is a diagram, true to the size of the space that 
the advertisement is to occupy. In the layout, the copy 
writer designates where display lines are to be placed and 
where certain items are to appear. Often display lines are 
written on the layout, and the size and face of type indi- 
cated. Copy for the body of the ad is written on separate 
sheets of paper and is keyed to correspond with space 
designations on the layout. Newspapers customarily fur- 
nish advertisers with page advertising dummies for use 
in preparing copy. An advertising dummy is a sheet of 
paper, full page size, on which are printed column rules, 
with the right and left margins marked off in inches. 

Advertising Typography . — A newspaper cannot carefully 
regulate advertising typography, much as it may desire so 
to do. The publisher who takes pride in the typographical 
appearance of his newspaper desires that it present through- 
out a imiformly neat appearance in news as well as in ad- 
vratisements. However, with the large volmne of foreign 
advertising received in mat or plate form, each advertise- 
ment having been carefully worked out by experts, accord- 
ing to their ideas of typography, anything like uniformity 
in display is impossible. It is the desire of advertising 
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ECONOMY FOOD MARKET 

1 147 W. EDWARDS 1'2I5 E. LAUREL 

406 E. MONROE 


CANNING SPECIALS 

PEACHES 

T0MAT0ES'^79‘ 

Tin Quart Cans Doz. 49c 
Jar Rubbers Per Doz. 6c 

Certo Bottle 25c 

Pint Jars .... Doz. 69c 
Quart Jars . . . Doz. 79c 


Advertisement illustrating excessive use of heavy type 

AND BORDER. 

While it may be what the advertiser desired, it does not lend itself 
to a pleasing typographical appearance on the printed page. 

experts, in the preparation of copy and designation of type 
faces, to effect a striking appearance. 

So far as local advertising is concerned, the newspaper, 
in a measure, can regulate typography, because these adver- 
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tisements are set in the oflSce. Use of vast quantities of 
heavy type should be discouraged, and when large type is 
required, it should be in outline form. Heavy borders, as 
well as heavy illustrations, for advertisements should not 
be permitted. 

The whole idea, in fact, is to guard against the excessive 
use of black in type, illustrations, and borders. By doing 
this the newspaperman will develop a pleasing appearance 
in the printed page. 

Solicitation of Advertising. — ^While much advertising 
from local merchants will come to the newspaper volun- 
tarily, systematic solicitation of customers and prospective 
customers will produce much additional business. Regu- 
larly, the first part of the week, the advertising solicitor 
should make it a point to call on the advertisers for their 
copy, help them with their layouts, and offer suggestions, 
if he can do so judiciously. Those who do not advertise 
regularly also should be visited, and efforts made to show 
them the value of advertising. Steady and profitable busi- 
ness often can be developed from a non-advertiser, once 
he has come to understand the benefits to be derived from 
advertising. Proofs of ads should be submitted to adver- 
tisers when they care to see them, but they should be 
discouraged from making drastic and unwarranted changes 
after the copy has been placed in type, for such changes 
are expensive to the newspaper. 

Special Editions. — Special editions of newspapers, as a 
general thing, are nothing more than schemes to sell addi- 
tional advertising. Special editions run larger than the regu- 
lar paper and involve a great deal of time and expense 
for the preparation of a large volume of reading matter. 
Their value lies in the increased advertising sale, in that, 
through a special edition, the paper is able to draw business 
from those who seldom carry advertising. The special edi- 
tion has a strange drawing power to those who ordinarily 




An ATTOACnVE ADVERTISEMENT, TTHICH PRESENTS THE ADVER- 
TISER'S MESSAGE IN A NEAT AND DIGNIFIED FORM. 
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do not employ printer’s ink to spread their message to the 
public. 

On the other hand, regular advertisers, who may enlarge 
their space in a special edition, as a rule make annual ap- 
propriations for advertising, and when they take increased 
space in a special, they may be expected to curtail future 
advertising so that the entire expenditure for a given period 
will come within their appropriation. From them, the news- 
paper, in the long run, receives no extra business from 
special editions. It is only from the little fellows that the 
paper thus derives extra revenue. 

Considering the additional cost of issuing a special, it is 
doubtful whether it pays, except as an advertisement for 
the paper itself. 

Selling Unwanted Advertising a Bad Policy. — High- 
pressure methods never should be used to sell newspaper 
advertising. Zealous advertising salesmen often sell large 
space to persons who do not want it, and who do not use 
the space judiciously. When it comes time for them to pay 
the bills, they do so grudgingly, believing that the money 
is wasted. No doubt, such is the case. When a man has 
bought space that he does not want, but because he has 
been persuaded to do so, he develops an attitude, perhaps 
in secret, of ill-will, if not of hostility, toward the news- 
paper. For the mere sake of immediate revenue, no news- 
paper can afford to load down an advertiser with an exces- 
sive volume of space. The paper must cultivate and retain 
the good will of its patrons. 

Business and Professional Cards. — Many business men 
in small towns are not inclined toward advertising which 
will create a reader demand for the merchandise or service 
they have to sell, yet they desire representation in the 
paper. When they cannot be convinced of the desirability 
of using aggressive advertising, they should be sold what is 
known as card advertising, or standing ads. These ads well 
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may be two-inch double-column space, or perhaps three or 
four inches double-column, or even larger. They seldom 
require changing, and may be included in pages that are 
printed on the first run of the paper. Charge for standing 
ads, notwithstanding the fact that they do not change copy, 
need not be at a reduced rate. Businesses usually preferring 
standing ads include insurance agents, auctioneers, hotels, 
cafes, transfer lines, stage lines, elevators, warehouses, mor- 
ticians, billiard parlors, barber shops, abstracters, and cigar 
stores. 

Those in the professions regard advertising, except in 
the form of a modest card, as unethical. In this class are 
physicians, attorneys, dentists, oculists, and civil engineers. 
A column or part of a column should be reserved for pro- 
fessional cards, and they should be segregated according 
to professions, with a caption designating the profession 
above each section. In the arrangement of professional 
cards, the card of the individual in each classification who 
has been located in the city the longest should head the 
list, and others should follow in the order of their seniority 
in the city. Two dollars a month is a fair price for a pro- 
fessional card in a paper of 1,500 circulation, with a higher 
rate as the circulation increases. 

Some dentists, known in the dental profession as “ad- 
vertisers,^' and for that reason frowned upon by their more 
modest brethren, are liberal users of display space. Also, 
chiropractors do not hesitate to spend money for newspaper 
advertising. Some physicians carr>" display advertising, but 
advertising doctors usually are confined to the larger cities. 
Sometimes these so-called “specialists” in the medical pro- 
fession make regular visits to small towns and, of course, 
must have new^spaper space in order to make their trips 
financially successful. 

Optometrists do not confine their advertising to profes- 
sional cards. Frequently they are liberal advertisers. 
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Reputable lawyers never advertise except in the form of 
a professional card. Shyster lawyers in cities sometimes ad- 
vertise for business. 

A small but regular source of advertising revenue may 
be derived from the publication of a lodge directory. Each 
lodge represented may be charged the professional card 
rate. The directory should contain the name of the lodge, 
the time and place of meeting, and the names of the prin- 
cipal oflBcer and the secretary. 

Local Advertisers. — The big local advertisers for the 
country paper are the department stores, grocery stores, 
clothing dealers, drug stores, theaters, banks, womcn^s 
ready-to-wear stores, millineries, automobile dealers, 
garages, meat markets, drug stores, hardware and farm 
implement dealers, laundries, real estate brokers, automo- 
bile supply concerns, notion stores, shoe stores, music stores, 
bakeries, and haberdasheries. 

Chain Stores . — In recent years, chain stores have spread 
throughout the country. There is scarcely a town of any 
size in which one or more chain stores is not located. The 
chain stores are big users of advertising space in news- 
papers. Their copy is prepared by experts. Whatever may 
be the local arguments against their practice of cutting 
in on the independent merchant, chain stores are helpful 
to the newspaper, for they not only are liberal advertisers 
themselves, but they force their competitors to advertise. 
They have brought modem merchandising ideas to the 
small towns and have awakened many a sleepy country 
storekeeper to the necessity of keeping pace with the times 
if he is to survive. 

Farm Sale Advertising . — Farmers use advertising space 
for auction sales. Besides newspaper advertising, they re- 
quire bills to advertise the auction. These bills they tack 
along the highways and in other public places, and dis- 
tribute them on the street. It is advantageous to the news- 
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paper, and also gives the farmer much better publicity 
for his sale, if he inserts the entire bill in the paper. The 
bill can be set five columns wide and about sixteen inches 
deep. This makes a convenient size for posting. The same 
type can be used in the paper, and the space sold at display 
rates. Once farmers are started using display space for their 
auctions, others who arc holding auctions will follow suit, 
and the newspaper profits much more thereby than if 
smaller space were taken. When the farmers buy small 
newspaper space to advertise their auction sales, re^j^ng 
of the type is necessary for the paper. When thl»3frger 
space is used, the type can simply be lifted from the job 
form, thus eliminating the extra cost of composition to the 
paper. 

Readers , — A form of advertisement that has a degree of 
popularity is the ^^reader.’^ It is a straight reading notice, 
set in the body type of the paper. Readers may be of one 
line, or they may extend to a column or more. Small readers 
may be used advantageously as justifiers at the bottom of 
the column. All reading notices should be marked “adver- 
tisement” at the end. This is required by the postoffice 
department.^ The abbreviation “adv.” is not sufficient to 
comply with the requirement. Sometimes an advertiser re- 
quests a news heading over a long reader. When a news 
heading is used, it should not be set in the regular news 
head-letter of the paper, but in type which will distin- 
guish the reader from straight news. A charge of at least 
10 cents a line should be made for readers. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Are you of the opinion that a newspaper publisher should 
hold his display advertising rate at a relatively low figure, 
hoping to attract a large volume of business by it, and to 
depend for his profit on volume rather than on a comfortable 

^Postal Laws and Regvlaiiom of the United States of America, 
Section 411. 
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margin of profit on a higher rate charged on a lesser linage? 
Which is more desirable in an eight-page, six-column weekly 
newspaper of 960 colunm inches of space: 70 per cent ad- 
vertising at 25 cents an inch, yielding $168 for the issue, or 
50 per cent advertising at 35 cents an inch, also yielding 
$168? Explain fully reasons governing your decision. 

2. If you were operating a country newspaper, and the regular 

advertising rate were 35 cents an inch, would you slash 
the rate to 25 cents for an advertiser, provided you could 
not otherwise procure his business and he promised you 
that he would not reveal that he was receiving a reduced 
rate? Should a newspaper establish a fair advertising rate 
and adhere to that rate, or is it more profitable in the long 
run for the paper to get what business it can at the card 
rate and to cut prices to others in order to attract their 
business? 

3. What view do you hold toward a sliding scale of charges for 

advertising in a country paper, the charge to be reduced as 
volume increases? Would you favor signing local merchants 
on advertising contracts for a year? 

4. What attitude do you maintain with respect to allowing an 

advertiser credit when a mat or plate of an advertisement 
is furnished by the advertiser, so that no composition by 
the newspaper is required? 

5. Do you consider it proper for a newspaper to accept foreign 

advertising direct and allow the advertiser the 15 per cent 
commission which advertising agencies receive for work they 
do in behalf of newspapers? Do you regard it as helpful to 
the paper, in the long nm, to accept this sort of business? 

6. Outline some of the reasons why country newspapers do not 

receive a greater volume of foreign advertising through legi- 
timate agencies, and relate how you would proceed to ac- 
quire increased foreign advertising. 

7. Detail your attitude toward special representatives for news- 

papers in the national advertising field. 

8. Do you deem it proper for a newspaper to charge foreign ad- 

vertisers a rate higher than that charged local advertisers? 
Give reasons to support your contention. 

9. What attitude would you take toward preferred position for 

large local advertisers? For foreign advertising accounts of 
considerable size? For quack medicine advertising? 
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10. Would you favor pyramiding advertisements in a country 

paper? 

11. Check over the advertisements in a number of country news- 

papers and note the freakish ads which the newspaper 
should not have permitted. Observe how they spoil the ap- 
pearance of the paper. Observe, also, in country papers, how 
the makeup and display of news is handicapped when ad- 
vertisements are not carried pyramid style. 

12. Examine the advertisements in country papers with particular 

reference to displeasing typographical appearance, and sug- 
gest how they could be improved, with the dual purpose of 
making the general typography of the paper more attractive 
and adding to the effectiveness of the advertisement for the 
advertiser. Note advertisements that make a poor typo- 
graphical appearance and others that are neat and pleasing 
to the eye and that, by reason of artistic arrangement of 
type and illustrations, virtually compel the attention of the 
reader. 

13. Give your ideas on solicitation of advertising from local busi- 

ness men. Do you believe a country newspaper should en- 
gage in high-powered sales methods? Do you think the re- 
action to such methods would be detrimental to the news- 
paper? 

14. What position do you take toward special editions as a means 

of increasing advertising patronage? Do you, generally speak- 
ing, consider special editions beneficial to a newspaper? 
Why? 

15. Do you regard small standing advertisements and professional 

and lodge cards worth the effort required to sell them? Since 
the revenue from them is steady, and they rardy require 
change in composition, but since the results to the advertiser 
are negligible, should they be encouraged? If so, why? If 
not, why not? 



CHAPTER XXV 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

Importance of Classified Advertising. — ^While large news- 
papers devote much attention to the development of classi- 
fied advertising, because of the vast revenue that is to be 
derived from it compared with the space consumed, and 
often carry many pages of classified in each issue, country 
newspapers often neglect this important department of ad- 
vertising. The volume of classified grows only through per- 
sistent effort. Education of the public to the value of 
classified is essential to increased volume, but once the 
public comes to make use of this department and to note 
the results to be had at trifling cost, the classified linage 
will increase almost automatically. 

The carrying of a classified column in the country paper 
is a measure of service which the paper owes to its readers 
and to its advertisers. To enable small advertisers to place 
their copy under departmentalized heads, where it will at- 
tract the attention of those who are interested in their offer- 
ings, and to classify the offerings so that the reader can 
find them easily, is one phase of genuine newspaper service. 

One of the reasons country newspapers neglect classified 
advertising is because of the small revenue received from 
each ad, the necessity of keeping books on trivial amounts, 
and the bother encountered in making trifling collections. 
The publishers often think the effort not worth while. Their 
views in this regard, however, would change, were they able 
to carry a half page or a page of classified in each issue, 
for the revenue from it would be far greater than that 
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derived from an equal volume of display, although, of 
course, a great deal more detail would be necessary in 
caring for the business. By persistent effort, it is not im- 
possible to develop a classified department in the country 
paper which will reach considerable proportions. 

Who Uses the Classified Department? — ^All the readers 
of a newspaper are prospective users of classified space. 
The farmer needs the service to advertise what he has to 
sell. The merchant can use it to advantage. The housewife 
avails herself of the service when she is in need of a cook 
or a maid. The real estate broker finds classified of advan- 
tage in listing his offerings. The automobile dealer calls 
attention of the public to his used car bargains through 
this department. When an article is lost or found, the 
classified ad is employed. Rentals are listed in classified. 
The second-hand dealer uses it. Those who seek situations 
find the want ad helpful. Classified ads have the widest pos- 
sible appeal among readers in all walks of life. The dowager 
who has lost a diamond resorts to the tiny classified, hoping 
through its good oflSces to recover the gem. Classified helps 
the lowly charwoman to find work. 

Developing Classified Business. — Classified business may 
be developed through personal canvassing and solicitation 
by telephone and mail. Personal solicitation is expensive, 
but it produces good results. Telephone solicitation of 
prospective customers is not costly, but the results are not 
so effective as when a visit is made by a representative of 
the newspaper. Mail solicitation is used to reach adver- 
tisers at a distance. 

For mail solicitation, the solicitor should clip from other 
papers classified ads of those who quite likely could be 
interested in extending their field of advertising. The clip- 
ping should be attached to a printed form letter, calling 
attention to the paper^s circulation, the territory it covers, 
and the service rendered. The cost of inserting the identical 
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ad one or more times should be specified, and the letter 
mailed to the advertiser, with the request that, if he would 
like to have the ad run, he return the form letter with the 
copy of the ad, accompanied by remittance covering the 
number of insertions desired. A return envelope should 
be sent with the form letter for convenience in making a 
reply. If the advertisers to whom letters are sent are se- 
lected carefully, with a view to the appeal that the local 
field may have for them, the percentage of returns from 
direct mail solicitation will be surprising. 

Of course, a certain amount of classified will come to 
the paper voluntarily, and the larger the department the 
greater the volume of unsolicited business. 

Classified Typography. — Classified advertising usually is 
set in 6-point type, but it is not out of place, in a country 
paper, set in the body type of the paper. A 6-point classified 
section, however, is more attractive typographically, and 
also conserves space. If display is permitted, it should be 
extremely limited, and preferably in outline type. Some 
newspapers allow no display in classified. Many refuse to 
accept ads for this department except in single-column 
measure. In the country paper, classified should be confined 
to single-column. While in large papers, classified columns 
often are cut to 10 ems in width, in order to permit more 
columns to a page and thus increase revenue, the country 
paper’s classified columns should be of the prevailing column 
width for news and display advertising. Narrow columns 
should not be attempted, unless the classified department 
covers at least a full page. 

There are various ways to set classified. One is as straight 
reading matter, with paragraph indentation. Another is 
by setting the first word flush in capitals and continuing 
with caps and lower case, indenting the second line one 
em on the left, and setting the subsequent lines flush. Still 
another style is to set the first word in caps and to con- 
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tinue with caps and lower case, hanging indentation. Or 
the first line may be set entirely in caps. Specimens show- 
ing typography: 


Real Estate For Sale 


Modern house, six rooms, garage, plenty of 
fruit, paved street, near school and business 
district. $4000, terms. See A. W. Wilson, 
realtor. 


MODERN house, six rooms, garage, plenty of 
fruit, paved street, n^r school and business 
district. $4000, terms. See A. W. Wilson, 
realtor. 


MODERN house, six rooms, garage, plenty of 
fruit, paved street, near school and business 
district. $4000, terms. See A. W. Wilson, 
realtor. 


MODERN HOUSE, SIX ROOMS, GARAGE, I 
plenty of fruit, paved street, near school and I 
business district. $4000, terms. See A. W. 1 
Wilson, realtor. | 

The third and fourth forms are better than the first 
and second. Once a form for classified is adopted, it should 
be followed in all ads. 

When display fines are permitted in classified, this form 
may be used: 

$1000 BELOW COST 

Five-room modern home, lawn, shrubs, north- 
west section. Full price, $3500, $500 down, 
balance like rent. 

A. W. Wilson, Realtor 

Classification Headings. — Headings for classifications 
should be set in an outstanding type, preferably 12-point 
black-face, with a single- or double-line rule, or a wavy 
rule above and a single-line rule below. A one-line straight 
rule should be placed between advertisements. When heads 
such as “For Sale” or “For Rent” appear, it is not neces- 
sary to insert these words in the body of the ad. 

Blind Advertisements. — Some classified advertisers do not 
desire their names used in connection with ads, but will 
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direct that a written reply be mailed to them in care of the 
newspaper. Such ads are known as blind ads. Receiving and 
forwarding replies to blind ads is a part of the service that 
the paper gives its customers. A system of keying ads, 
which will insure the reply being delivered to the person 
for whom it was intended, should be devised. A blind ad 
may be keyed, H-42, care Journal. 

Keeping an Insertion Schedule. — In order to avoid main- 
taining a record on scheduled insertions of classified ads, 
country papers sometimes use numerals, letters, and 
characters at the end of the ad to guide the makeup 
man in killing ads between one issue and another. 
An ad that is marked 20-4 starts with the No. 20 issue 
of the current volume of the paper, and runs for four issues. 
An ad marked 20tf starts with No. 20 and runs until or- 
dered discontinued, or ^^till forbidden.^^ An ad after which 
the symbol 20-2* appears, starts with No. 20 and runs two 
issues. The asterisk denotes that the advertiser has paid 
in advance for the insertions. Papers are getting away from 
this old custom of placing instructions in ads. Instead, the 
advertising department maintains a schedule, and marks 
on each issue of the paper the ads that the makeup man is 
to kill in the subsequent issue. 

Charges for Classified Advertising. — Classified adver- 
tising is worth at least 10 cents a line. That is a fair price 
for a country newspaper to charge. Some papers make a re- 
duction for three or more insertions. Sometimes three in- 
sertions are run for the price of two, if the copy is not 
changed. When display lines or white space are used in 
classified, the charge should be made on a line rate for 
the space consumed, employing as a basis of computation 
6- or 8-point, whichever is regularly used in the classified 
columns. If the regular type used in these columns is 6- 
point, a 12-point display line should be computed as two 
6-point lines. 
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Suggestions for Class Work 

1. What importance do you attach to classified advertising in a 

country weekly? Do you believe it can be developed to such 
an extent that it will constitute a valuable service to the 
public and a profitable department in the newspaper? 

2. Since the development of a considerable amount of classified 

advertising is a long, drawn-out process, involving much 
detail, do you consider it worth the time and effort involved? 

3. How would you proceed to develop classified business? 

4. Note in country newspapers the comparatively small volume 

of classified business and speculate on additional classified 
business which the community should afford. 

5. What rate do you think a country newspai)er should charge 

for classified advertisements? 



CHAPTER XXVI 
NEWSPAPER PROMOTION 

Advertising. — ^The newspaper sells advertising space to 
the public. It is an agency of publicity and promotion, be- 
sides being a dispenser of news. If newspaper advertising is 
beneficial to the merchant and to the manufacturer, it then 
is well for the newspaper to take some of its own medicine 
— ^to promote its own interests with the public and with 
prospective advertisers. The newspaper can use its own 
advertising columns effectually for the extension of its busi- 
ness. Particularly in issues in which commercial advertis- 
ing patronage is light does the newspaper find opportunity 
to print its own advertisements. These are known as ‘‘oflSce 
ads,’' and can be inserted as space ^^pluggers” on occasions 
when an abimdance of space is available. Newspapers 
should have in reserve advertisements for themselves, al- 
ready set for use in the last-minute closing of forms, for 
such advertisements are very suitable for filling space and 
they carry a definite message to the reader. 

The newspaper’s own advertisements are calculated to 
stimulate business for the paper, either in developing more 
advertising patronage, promoting circulation, calling atten- 
tion to matters of exceptional merit in the news, editorial, 
or feature departments, or advertising the commercial 
printing business of the paper. 

Advertising in trade publications, in order to reach agen- 
cies that place national advertising, and thus to emphasize 
the trade advantages of the field that the paper covers and 
the extent of coverage, will keep the newspaper before 
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those who are interested in buying space in the country 
press. 

Letter-Writing. — Keeping in touch with advertising 
agencies through personal letters, soliciting business and 
outlining the field, setting forth the number and descrip- 
tions of retail merchandise outlets, the number of families 
in the trading area, the per capita bank deposits, the in- 
dustries of the community, and the like, is a helpful means 
of procuring national advertising. The agency should be 
assured of extensive cooperation on the part of the paper 
in handling national advertising. Well-printed, illustrated 
circulars, dealing with the community, may be included 
with correspondence, and if they are attractive and carry 
a real message, they will not be overlooked by the agency. 

Extras. — ^When really big news breaks, either locally or 
nationally, it is not out of place for a country newspaper 
to issue an extra edition, purely for street sale, if it can 
beat outside dailies with the news. An extra need consist 
of but two or four pages, and only the first page must be 
new. The story for which the extra is issued should be given 
big display on page 1. The other pages may consist of type 
and advertisements picked up from the preceding issue, or 
may be filled with boiler plate. News which justifies an extra 
by a country paper includes election results, a catastrophe, 
death of a very high public official, or some other event 
which is extraordinarily outstanding. Financial returns to 
a country paper through the sale of an extra will be negli- 
gible, but the act shows enterprise, alertness to the value 
of news, and a desire to be the first to serve the reader. An 
extra is well worth while for its promotional effect. In 
issuing an extra, speed is essential, for an extra on the 
street is practically worthless if another paper has reached 
the street first with the news. 

Envelope Staffers. — Stuffers on various subjects pertain- 
ing to the newspaper may be inserted in envelopes along 
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with regular correspondence. Envelope stuffers are appro- 
priate in advertising the commercial printing department 
of the paper. Blotters are helpful if they are neat and at- 
tractive. They may be sent with correspondence and also 
can be distributed to business houses. Blotters carrying a 
calendar of the month usually will be preserved until the 
end of the month. 

Pleasing Office Appearance. — ^An office and printing plant 
that is clean, attractive, and maintained in an orderly fash- 
ion is a splendid advertisement for the newspaper business 
and reflects prosperity. Walls should be kept fresh, and the 
windows washed. The office should be equipped with up- 
to-date furniture. The printing department should be as 
modern as conditions will permit and should be well ar- 
ranged. The typical country newspaper office of yesterday, 
with its dirty windows, grimy, old-fashioned furniture, and 
filled with litter and otherwise presenting a picture of dis- 
array, for the most part is passe. When an office of the 
slovenly type is encountered, it creates a displeasing effect 
upon the public. 

A mechanical electric sign in front of the newspaper 
office, or on the roof, is a good advertisement. Its blazing 
letters continually keep the name of the paper before the 
public at night. 

Editorial Associations. — ^Membership in editorial associa- 
tions — county, district, state and national — is of benefit to 
every publisher, for it keeps him in touch with other pub- 
lishers, socially and in a business way. Attendance at con- 
ventions of editorial associations cannot be otherwise than 
profitable to the publisher, for at such gatherings ideas are 
exchanged, which are valuable in newspaper operation. Fra- 
ternizing with others engaged in the same line of business 
also is beneficial. 

Window Bulletins. — ^Window bulletins of important spot 
news always will attract attention and constitute a service 
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which is appreciated by persons in the street. If a story 
is one of great local interest, the bulletin may be supple- 
mented by a detailed typewritten story. If a window bulle- 
tin service is developed, the public will become accustomed 
to watching the newspaper windows for all important news. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Inspect country newspapers for advertisements promoting the 

newspaper and determine whether they are of a character 
that will prove effective, or commonplace and of such nature 
that they merely serve as space fillers. 

2. Do you think it worth while, for promotional purposes, for 

a country paper to issue an extra edition for street sale 
if extraordinary news breaks? 

3. Outline other promotional methods for country newspapers 

which you may observe from reading country weeklies or 
which otherwise may come to your attention, and express 
your opinion on the merits of the enterprises. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
LEGAL ADVERTISING 

Legals Highly Desirable. — Legal advertising is much 
sought by country newspapers, and rightfully so, for it is 
business for which a high rate is received, and payment 
virtually is certain. Losses from legal business perhaps are 
the lowest of all branches of newspaper work. This is be- 
cause much legal advertising is a direct charge against 
public funds, while that which is not is printed on orders 
from public officials, and payment may be forced through 
these channels. 

Federal and state laws require that certain public and 
semi-public matters be advertised in one or more news- 
papers of general circulation in the territory affected by 
the proceedings. These required publications cover a wide 
range of items, varying under the statutes of the several 
states. The statutes specify the number of insertions re- 
quired of each advertisement. 

Government Advertising — ^FederaL — Advertisements of 
the United States of America apply mainly to the pub- 
lic land states, those states in the far west in which land is 
yet open to entry. They comprise notices of final proof on 
homesteads, notices of contests on homestead entries, no- 
tices of restoration to public entry of forest reserve lands, 
notices of application for mining patents, and notices of ap- 
plication for power sites. The federal government also has 
other forms of advertisements, such as sale of goods seized 
for nonpayment of customs, applications for bids on pub- 
lic construction, bankruptcy notices, and the like. 
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Designation of the paper in which government adver- 
tisements are to appear is made, in certain instances, by 
officials in Washington, in other cases by district and local 
federal officials. When the advertisement may be inserted 
in but one of two or more eligible publications, politics often 
enters into the distribution of the patronage, the paper that 
is most friendly to the administration receiving the busi- 
ness. In this manner, officials of the party in power na- 
tionally seek, in their feeble way, to reward the worthy and 
punish the unworthy in the distribution of public “pap.” In 
public land states, the favor of the United States senators 
and members of congress is valuable in procuring business. 

State Advertising , — State advertising patronage is con- 
trolled largely by political preference, when conditions are 
such that the official can elect the paper in which the 
publication is to be made. State advertising is of a wide 
range, consisting of official reports, calls for bids, advertis- 
ing of proposed constitutional amendments, and a large 
variety of other matters. 

County Legals , — County legal advertising also is dealt 
out by officeholders who usually have careful regard for 
the interests of their friends in the newspaper business. 
Local politicians often attempt to use county legal patron- 
age as a club over the heads of newspaper publishers to 
bring them into line politically. The wise publisher, how- 
ever, will not permit them to direct his editorial course. 
The publisher has ready means for combating obstinate 
politicians, means which can be used effectively in an emer- 
gency. While drastic methods are not recommended, occa- 
sions arise when politicians should be impressed with the 
power of the press. 

County legal advertising includes reports of boards of 
supervisors and commissioners, financial statements of vari- 
ous officers, notices of public improvement, summonses, 
probate notices, notices of sheriff's sales under execution, 
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notices of delinquent taxes, tax sales, notices of election, 
and a vast amount of miscellaneous matter directed by 
law to be published. 

City Legals , — ^The volume of city legal notices is con- 
siderable, particularly if the city is growing rapidly, and if 
a great deal of public improvement, such as pavement, 
sewers, and sidewalks, is under way. These improvements 
require notices of public improvement, notices of bond elec- 
tion and sale, and notices of assessment. The city council, 
or board of aldermen or trustees designates the paper in 
which city notices are to be published. In many states, the 
law requires printing of detailed accounts of city council 
proceedings. Politics often enters into the distribution of 
city printing. 

Other political subdivisions furnish legal advertising. 
They include school districts, highway districts, townships, 
and improvement districts. 

Semi-Public Legals , — ^Another class of legal matter is 
what is known as semi-public legals. Their publication is 
required by law, but payment for the publication is made 
by a private individual or firm. Statements of condition of 
banks fall in this class, as do most probate notices, alias 
summonses, financial statements of insurance companies, 
notices of dissolution of partnership, and many others. 

Calling for Bids. — ^When newspapers are in competition 
for legal advertising which is a direct obligation against a 
county or city, governmental bodies often call for bids on 
the work and let the contract to the lowest bidder. Some- 
times the law requires that calls be made for bids. Eager- 
ness for business may cause newspapers to enter into cut- 
throat competition for legal business, to the end that no one 
makes a profit on the work, and at the same time a prece- 
dent, which is diflScult to overcome, even over a period of 
years, is set in beating down the rate. There usually is 
enough legal printing to give all papers a share at a price 
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which will permit them to make a good profit on the busi- 
ness, if they will but refrain from slashing the rate. 

Legal Advertising Rates. — In most states, the statute de- 
fines the maximum rate that may be charged for legal ad- 
vertising. The rate usually is ample. The law, taking into 
consideration the cost of setting the type, generally provides 
a higher rate for the first insertion than for subsequent 
insertions. The legal rate most often is based on a column 
inch of 6-point type. In some states, the ‘‘square’^ is taken 
as a unit of measurement for legal advertising. A line rate 
also applies at times. A higher rate usually is allowed for 
tabular matter than for straight matter, because of the in- 
creased cost of composition of tables of figures. While the 
law fixes a maximum charge, it does not define a minimum, 
and the publisher is at liberty to accept less than the legal 
rate if he is inclined to take profits out of his own pocket. 
In advertising for the federal government, it is provided 
that the rate shall not be higher than that charged private 
individuals for a similar service. 

Affidavits of Publication Required. — On most legal ad- 
vertisements, the publisher must make an aflBdavit of pub- 
lication. A form is printed for this purpose, and on it must 
be pasted a printed copy of the advertisement. In the affi- 
davit must be set forth the name of the paper in which the 
notice appeared, the paper^s frequency of publication, the 
dates of publication of the notice, and certain other data 
defined by law. This affidavit must be delivered to the per- 
son ordering the advertisement, or to his attorney, and must 
be filed by him in the public records as a part of the legal 
proceeding to which the notice pertains. 

In the affidavit of publication, the publisher has a lever- 
age over the advertiser in collection of the advertising bill, 
for he need not furnish the affidavit unless the obligation 
to him has been paid. Without the affidavit, the advertiser 
cannot continue with his legal procedure. 
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Legal Newspapers. — ^Legal newspapers are defined by 
statute. In order to qualify for the publication of legal 
advertising, a newspaper must have been regularly issued 
for a stated length of time, and must be a bona fide news- 
paper, not a mere advertising sheet. It must be a newspaper 
of general circulation. In other words, it must be a perma- 
nent institution, and not a mushroom publication, bobbing 
up before an election, hoping to grab public patronage if 
the candidates it supports are successful at the polls. 

Following Copy Is Essential. — Legal advertising is ex- 
acting work. On a mere mistake of one figure or letter 
may hinge thousands of dollars. Copy for legal advertising 
is prepared by attorneys or others deemed qualified to pre- 
pare the notice properly. The newspaper should take par- 
ticular care to follow the text of the notice in setting 
the type and should not take the liberty of changing copy. 
If what appears to be an error in copy is discovered, at- 
tention of the person who drafted the notice should be called 
to the matter, and no change should be made until it is 
authorized by the proper person. In this way, the news- 
paper publisher avoids the responsibility for errors in legal 
notices. 

Legal Advertising T3rpograpliy. — ^Legal notices should be 
set in 6-point type. The name of the court or office in which 
the proceeding is had, if set forth at the outset of the notice 
— and such usually is the case — ^should be set with hanging 
indentation, as well as should the title of the case. Descrip- 
tions of real estate should be indented one em. The follow- 
ing specimens show how legal notices should be set, typo- 
graphically: 

NOTICE OP SHEEIPF’S SALE UNDER AN 
ORDER OF SALE 

In the District Court of the Tenth Judicial 
District of the State of Idaho, in and for 
the County of Idaho. 

Holland Bank, a corporation, plaintiff, vs. Le- 
nora Emelia Butler, in her own right, and 
as administratrix with the will annexed of 
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the estate of Charles M. Butler, deceased, Bank 
of Stites, a corporation, and E. W. Porter, as 
commissioner ox finance of the State of Idaho, 
defendants. 

Under and by virtue of an order of sale 
and decree of foreclosure issued out of the 
district court of the tenth judicial district of 
the state of Idaho, [etc.] 


NOTICE OP APPLICATION FOR PATENT 
In the United States District Land Office at 
Lewiston, Idaho, Dec. 6, 1928. No. 07950. 

In the matter of the application of Thomas 
H. Minear and Charles E. Shepard, as trus- 
tees of the Idaho-Comstock Owners, for a 
United States patent for the Dillinger lode 
mining claim. Mineral Survey No. 2999, Lew- 
iston Land district. 

Public notice is hereby given In the above 
entitled matter by the undersigned as trustees, 
that, in pursuance of Chapter VI of Title 32 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and the acts of cong^rcss [etc.] 


NOTICE OF ASSESSMENT 
Notice is hereby given that, at a meeting of 
the directors, held on the 10th day of De- 
cember, 1928, at 8 o’clock p. m., at Spokane, 
Wash., an assessment of 10 (ten) per cent per 
share was levied upon the capital stock of 
the [etc.] 


NOTICE OF TRUSTEE’S SALE 
WHEREAS, by a deed of trust, dated Aug. 11, 
1925, record^ Aug. 12, 1925, in book 5283, 
page 183, of Official Records of Los Angeles 
county, (California, Pauline Houston, a single 
woman, did grant and convey the property 
therein and hereinafter described to the Title 
Guarantee and Trust company, a corporation, 
as trustee, to secure, among other things [etc.] 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Since the designation of newspapers in which public adver- 

tising is to appear rests largely in the hands of politicians, 
do you believe it advisable for a newspaper to “play up to'’ 
these politicians in order that it may be favored with 
official advertising? 

2. Suppose that your competitor, “on the inside” of a political 

ring, were receiving the bulk of official advertising originat- 
ing in your territory, how would you legitimately proceed 
to acquire your share of the business, provided you had 
not fought the ring editorially? What would be your attitude 
if you had bitterly opposed the party in power? 
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3. Reverse the situation, and assume that you were in the favor 

of the powers in control of public advertising: what methods 
would you pursue in order to prevent your competitor from 
making inroads into your legal patronage? 

4. When competition for public advertising and printing is keen, 

with two or more newspapers scrambling for a part of the 
work, and bids are asked for the service, do you believe 
it advisable to engage in cutthroat practices with fellow 
publishers in order to procure the work? Or do you believe 
that competing newspapers should reach a ^‘gentlemen’s 
agreement” for division of the work among them at a price 
that will be fair to the public, which pays the bills, and 
that will return a respectable margin of profit to the news- 
papers? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
ACCOUNTS AND CREDITS 

Bookkeeping Methods. — A complicated system of book- 
keeping is not necessary in a country newspaper office. The 
simpler the system, the better; yet, a set of books, which 
will enable the publisher to determine at a glance the finan- 
cial status of his business and know whether he is making 
or losing money, should be maintained. He should be able 
to tell which department is paying. He should know how 
much profit the job department returns, and how much 
profit is yielded by the newspaper proper. He also should 
know the amount of accounts receivable for advertising and 
printing. So far as the circulation revenue is concerned, he 
only can approximate the amount receivable, without going 
into much detailed work, if subscriptions are permitted to 
become delinquent. If the subscription list is on a strictly 
paid-in-advance basis, he can anticipate the revenue from 
it with reasonable certainty, month by month. 

A book in which cash receipts and disbursements of the 
business are entered will serve the publisher well, for from 
it he can tell whether he actually has made money. And 
then, he can take into consideration accounts receivable 
and bills payable, and arrive at a further conclusion on the 
status of his business. He should remember, however, that 
not all accounts receivable can be collected, unless he is 
extraordinarily cautious about the extension of credit. On 
the other hand, he will be obliged to meet all bills payable. 

Journal , — ^A large journal, or cash book, with ruling of 
five columns on the credit side and two columns on the debit 
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side, is suitable for entries of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments. Receipts should be segregated under columns headed 
Display Advertising, Legal Advertising, Classified Adver- 
tising, Circulation, Job Printing. In this manner, the total 
revenue from each department of the business can be deter- 
mined, and also the total for the newspaper and for com- 
mercial printing. 

On the debit side, only two columns are needed, one for 
expense in coimection with the newspaper, the other for the 
job department. All paper stock should be charged to the 
job department, with the exception of newsprint. Salaries 
and wages should be divided between the departments on 
a basis of the time devoted to each. To be accurate in the 
matter of division of wages, time cards must be kept. How- 
ever, if time cards are not maintained, the percentage of 
time that workmen devote to each department can be ap- 
projumated with fair accuracy. Division of overhead ex- 
pense also can be approximated. If it is shown that two- 
thirds of the business is derived from the newspaper and 
one-third from the job department, it is well to charge 
overhead expense to the two departments on this basis. 

Ail costs should be charged against the two departments 
when the bills are paid. The publisher should draw a check 
regularly for his own salary and charge the amount against 
the business. Receipts and expenses should be totaled at 
the end of each month, and again at the close of the year. 
At the end of the year, interest on the total investment, 
whether or not actually paid, should be charged against the 
business, and also depreciation on machinery at the rate of 
10 per cent. If, after all these expenses have been deducted, 
a balance remains, the business will have been profitable to 
the extent of the balance. 

Ledger. — ^All charge accounts for advertising and job 
printing should be entered in a ledger. A loose-leaf ledger 
is desirable for this purpose, for, when a page is filled or an 
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account is closed, the page can be removed, and the ledger 
will not be cluttered with useless pages. When a ledger 
account is paid, the amount of cash that has been received 
on the account should be segregated, according to the de- 
partments in which the work was done, and entered in the 
cash book. 

Index Cards , — ^With circulation accounts kept on index 
cards, they are entirely separate from the advertising and 
job accounts entered in the ledger. Circulation payments 
should be entered on the cards and in the circulation column 
of the cash book. Receipts should be given or mailed for all 
circulation payments. 

Job Record . — Printers maintain what is known as a job 
record. In it is entered a record of all job work done, includ- 
ing the name of the customer, the date of placing the order, 
the date of delivery, a brief description of the job, and the 
price. The item is transferred from the job record to the 
ledger, if it is a charge account. If it is cash, entry is made 
in the job column of the cash book at the*time that payment 
is made. 

Advertising Record. — kn advertising record often is 
maintained, in which is entered the number of inches of 
display advertising of ^ach advertiser in each issue of the 
paper. Classified and legal advertising also may be entered 
in the record, and transfers of charges in all three classes 
made to the ledger. Entries of advertising charges, however, 
can be made in the ledger direct from each issue of the 
paper, checking off, with a heavy pencil, each advertise- 
ment as the charge is entered. 

Payment by Check . — ^All bills should be paid by check. 
Instead of using ordinary checks furnished by banks, it is 
advisable for the publisher to print his own checks and to 
make them an outstanding job of printing. 

Other Bookkeeping Methods. — More complicated book- 
keeping methods than those outlined can be utilized for a 
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newspaper, but for a simple system that will cover the es- 
sentials and enable the country publisher to keep his ac- 
counts straight with no great diflBculty, this system will 
suflSce. 

Extension of Credit — Requests for credit will be numer- 
ous, and it is necessary that credit be extended by the pub- 
lisher. Local business men who are accustomed to paying 
their bills monthly will not offer to pay for their printing 
and advertising when the work is done, but will expect 
to receive a statement of account at the end of the month. 
The publisher will incur their displeasure and possibly suf- 
fer loss of business if he attempts to collect on these ac- 
counts before the customary time for payment. 

There are business men and others in every community, 
however, who are extremely tardy in meeting their obliga- 
tions. With regard to them, care should be exercised in the 
extension of credit. Their accounts should not be permitted 
to get too large. The larger the account, the more difficult 
will it be for them to pay. Then there will be others who 
have a reputation of not paying their bills. Advertising 
done for persons who are classed as dead-beats, or near 
dead-beats, should be cash in advance; job printing for 
them should be cash on delivery, if they are not required to 
pay in advance. Work should not be done for transients, un- 
less they pay in advance or furnish evidence of their ability 
to pay. 

In the handling of credits, much diplomacy is essential. 
The publisher cannot afford to alienate paying business by 
tightening credit on those who will pay. Also, he cannot 
afford to furnish advertising and job printing to those who 
will not pay for it. Merchants' associations maintain for 
the information of their members lists of dead-beats in the 
community. The newspaper publisher should be affiliated 
with the local merchants’ association, if one exists, for his 
own protection. 
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SUGGBSTIONB FOR ClASS WORBl 

1. If you have access to country newspaper offices, ask the pub- 

lishers to explain to you the bookkeeping methods they 
use, and as a result of this inquiry devise a system of book- 
keeping which you believe would serve you well as publisher 
of a country weekly, remembering that you probably will 
not be able to employ an expert to keep your books and 
therefore must devise a set which is not complicated. 

2. What attitude do you maintain toward the extension of credit 

to advertisers and patrons of the job printing department? 



CHAPTER XXIX 
THE SELECTION OF A LOCATION 

The Community Must Be Able to Support the News- 
paper. — The matter of selecting a newspaper location is a 
subject that should be given most careful consideration, for 
much of the future success of the newspaper man in the 
country field depends upon the desirability of the property 
he acquires and the opportunities which the community 
offers for development and expansion. A poor field is a 
great handicap, even to men of extraordinary ability and 
wide experience. While a measure of success may be possible 
in an inadequate field, the opportunities are so much cur- 
tailed that it is not well to bother with a town that is too 
small to properly support a respectable newspaper, or with 
a field that is too crowded to hold a likelihood of expan- 
sion. 

While some publishers, through previously having ac- 
quired a knowledge of printing, are able to exist and, per- 
chance, prosper in a very small field, by reason of perform- 
ing much of the mechanical work and many of the menial 
tasks themselves, and, of course, are to be commended 
therefor, it is not a one- or two-man type of newspaper 
business with which it is desirable to deal, for they are so 
small as to be virtually little more than print-shops. 

When the editor and publisher of a country newspaper is 
obliged to devote a share of his time to the actual work of 
printing, the business is destined to suffer, and often to suf- 
fer immeasurably. The business, at the outset, should be 
large enough, or capable of development to such magni- 
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tude, that its directing head at no time, except in the most 
extraordinary emergency, will find it necessary to work in 
the mechanical department. It is of much advantage to un- 
derstand this work, even though it may be only a superficial 
knowledge, for the purpose of exercising intelligent super- 
vision over the plant and business; but the time of any 
man, who is capable of operating a newspaper, is too valu- 
able to spend in the actual work of typesetting and printing. 

The Various Fields for a Country Paper.— While the 
ideal newspaper community will be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to find, it is well to look to a field in which 
diversification of industries exists. Such a community is the 
most substantial, year after year. While depression may 
come in one industry, others will enjoy prosperity, to the 
end that the community will not be likely to suffer an era 
of business stagnation. 

A town that is a trading center for a large agricultural 
area as a rule offers a suitable field for a newspaper, espe- 
cially if the fanning is diversified. In the middle west, this 
method of farming is practiced almost exclusively, and 
some of the best country newspapers are to be found there. 
When a farmer raises com, oats, barley, wheat, hay, swine, 
cattle, sheep, horses, and poultry, and pays some attention 
to dairying, he is almost certain to be reasonably prosper- 
ous, for, if one crop is below normal in quantity, quality, or 
price, another crop will be above the average, so that the 
farmer will haTC money to spend with the home merchant. 
He will have something to sell every month of the year, and 
ready cash will be pouring into the community. 

On the other hand, in certain parts of the country, 
notably in the far west, it quite often is the practice of 
farmers, because of peculiar climatic or soil conditions, to 
rely almost exclusively for their income on one crop. For 
instance, wheat, or sugar beets, or alfalfa, or peaches, ap- 
ples, apricots, English walnuts, oranges, or lemons. In the 
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south and southwest, cotton often is the only staple crop 
raised. It readily will be seen that, when what is known as 
the off-year occurs — and the off-year is far from being un- 
known — ^when the crop is short, or the price is unusually 
low, returns from the product of the soil are meager and 
often not sufficient to pay the farmer or orchardist the cost 
of production. Business in the town suffers correspondingly. 
The community is drained of cash. Vigorous economy is 
necessarily practiced by the consumers. The merchant is 
unable to move his wares. Advertising appropriations are 
reduced or eliminated altogether, because, no matter how 
extensive may be the reader demand created by advertis- 
ing, the consumer is virtually without funds, and advertis- 
ing is of little benefit to the retailer. Farmers, who have 
been extended long-term credit on the expectation of a 
crop, cannot pay the bills that already have accumulated, 
to say nothing of making new purchases; and general busi- 
ness stagnation prevails. If a farming community is to be 
chosen as a newspaper location — and most country news- 
papers are in farmer-made towns — it indeed is advisable to 
look toward a section that is devoted to diversified agricul- 
ture. Particularly is dairying a great asset to a community, 
for, through the sale of milk and cream, the farmer daily 
or weekly receives cash for his product, and this in turn 
is expended for advertised commodities. 

Mill and Mining Towns . — eBusiness always tends to be 
exceptionally brisk in manufacturing, lumbering, and min- 
ing towns, when these industries are in operation. Big pay- 
rolls are among the best stimuli to retail trade. Persons 
employed in such towns spend money as rapidly as it is 
received, and, with large payrolls met weekly, semi- 
monthly or, at the longest, monthly, ready cash is avail- 
able, terms of credit are short, extending only from one pay 
day to the next, and retail business prospers. All sorts of 
products find quick sale. The population is likely to be of 
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a floating type, and retailers are required to use the adver- 
tising columns of a newspaper extensively in order to reach 
the buying public and acquaint the public with their mer- 
chandise, its merits, and its prices. Because of the semi- 
transient population, the dealer must continually keep his 
name before the buyers. His good will is not established 
with families that have traded with him for years, for this 
class is not to be found, as a rule, among factory or mill 
workers. They move from place to place with the ups and 
downs of the industry. 

Business dejiression, poverty, and suffering come to mill 
and mining towns when the sustaining industries close 
down, sometimes only for a few weeks or months, occa- 
sionally for years. A slump in the market for the output 
of mine or factory, overproduction, labor disturbances, and 
other causes force shutdowns. The pay envelope is miss- 
ing. The workers have been free with their money when 
work was plentiful. Their savings, if any they had, soon 
are consumed, and retail trade declines to a low ebb. Nor- 
mal conditions, however, are quickly restored when the in- 
dustries resume. 

Sawmill towns are likely to retrograde when the avail- 
able supply of timber, which keeps the mills running, is 
exhausted. Unless the cut-over land is suitable for agricul- 
ture, and an effort is made to colonize it, these towns surely 
will die. This condition already obtains in certain parts of 
the country. 

Railroad Towns . — ^Towns which are division points on 
railroads, and in which large numbers of trainmen, switch- 
men, and shop workers reside, are similar to factory towns 
in most of their characteristics. The men earn steady wages, 
are well paid, and spend their money. They buy the best 
and contribute much toward creating what is popularly 
known as a “live” town. 

Prosperity of a railroad town is assured. While the rail- 
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road, in time of general depression, may be obliged to re- 
trench, it cannot cease operations altogether, and, so long 
as the division point is not changed, or the shops moved, 
stores will be plentiful, merchandise will sell rapidly, and 
prosperity will prevail. 

Resort Towns . — Resort towns have their seasons of plenty 
and their seasons of little, dependent upon the influx of 
tourists. Some enjoy splendid business in summer, and 
stagger through the remainder of the year on the profits of 
the few prosperous months. In others, winter is the season 
of prosperity, depending, of course, upon geographical loca- 
tion and climatic conditions. If steady income is desired, re- 
sort towns should be avoided, as also should boom towns 
when a substantial future does not appear to be reasonably 
assured. 

Combination of Industries . — most desirable location, 
therefore, may be said to be one in which there exists a 
combination of industries which make for continued pros- 
perity. A large surrounding agricultural and stock-raising 
area should be the prime requisite; and this may be fol- 
lowed, in increasing prosperity, by factory, mine, or rail- 
road payrolls, or all. Such towns, of course, are to be found. 
They usually are well supplied, from a newspaper point of 
view; and to establish one^s self there requires a consider- 
able outlay of money, for the newspapers are prosperous, 
and the owners are reluctant to part with them. It is not 
essential that a combination of successful industries exist 
in order that a newspaper may succeed, but it is always 
highly desirable. 

Civic Attractions . — ^In choosing a location, one naturally 
will be impressed by the general appearance of a town, the 
air of prosperity and civic pride that prevails, or lack of it. 
An alert newspaper man will require but a short time to 
determine whether a town is prosperous, whether its busi- 
ness men are wide-awake and progressive, or whether the 
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merchants are stagnating and the town is down-at-the-heel 
and decadent. 

Are the business houses and homes modern and well 
kept? Are the streets paved? Are the sidewalks ample, or 
are paths beaten in the grass in the side streets by pedes- 
trians? Are the lawns neat? How about the schools? 
Churches? Public buildings? Water supply? Public library? 
Parks? 

What is the reason for the town's existence? What sus- 
tains it? The matter of transportation, both by railroad 
and highway, is very important. Is the town on a main 
line of a railroad and on a state highway, or is it isolated? 
Is it so near a large city that residents of the town can 
conveniently ignore their local merchants, and travel, within 
a brief space of time, by motor, steam railroad, or electric 
line, to the city and make their purchases? 

Does the town have possibilities of growth, or is it at 
a standstill, or inclined to go backward? Do the retailers 
enjoy a brisk trade because they carry up-to-date merchan- 
dise, offered at attractive prices through liberal newspaper 
advertising ; or are the retailers mere proprietors of country 
stores, content to sit behind the coimter and gossip with 
loafers, who aflBx themselves to empty cracker-boxes, 
^^chaw terbaccer," and miss the cuspidor when they expec- 
torate? 

Generally speaking, are the inhabitants of the town, 
both men and women, well-dressed? Are the business and 
professional men freshly shaven; do they keep their cloth- 
ing pressed and their shoes shined? Do the women follow 
the latest styles in dress, or are they content to wear last 
year's models? The matter of the personal appearance of 
the town's inhabitants is important, indeed very much so. 
It indicates, to a marked degree, whether the town is what 
may popularly be termed ^^alive." It discloses whether the 
retail stores constitute an important outlet for advertised 
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merchandise of high class. It indicates prosperity, or it 
does not. 

A town that is the center of a trade area populated by 
industrious, progressive people, who demand the best in 
the way of commodities, is a town that will have merchants 
who believe in advertising in order to move their goods, 
and who are willing to pay a reasonable price for newspaper 
space. No newspaper can live without advertising, although 
some manage to exist for a time on very little of it, and 
that sold at ridiculously low prices. 

A trained newspaper man can analyze a town within a 
brief time. Inspection of the newspaper, by which, it often 
has been said, a town may be known, a motor ride through 
the principal streets, a few minutes’ talk with a banker, 
and conversations with several business men who are re- 
garded as leaders in the community, and he is aware of the 
kind of town in which he has set foot. 

Some will select a “hayseed” town, the inhabitants of 
which never did exert more than suflBcient energy to keep 
themselves alive, and never will. Others will lose no time 
in getting away, for they will desire a place that is up-to- 
date, progressive, attractive, and growing, for that is the 
kind of town in which newspaper efforts are appreciated 
and rewarded, and in which the most satisfaction is de- 
rived; for the business men are alive, competition among 
them is keen, the people are worth while, and civic pride 
runs high. The public will want a good newspaper and will 
be willing to pay the price necessary to support one. 

A County Seat Preferable . — The advantages of a county 
seat over a town of similar size but not a county seat are 
numerous. As the center of county government and the loca- 
tion of the courts, the county seat is the news center of a 
large area, and the paper which thoroughly covers, in its 
columns, official news in a clear and interesting manner will 
gain prestige throughout the county and will be sought by 
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readers in remote parts, particularly for news of the courts 
and the county administration. 

Official advertising and commercial printing from public 
offices usually is awarded to the paper located in the county 
seat, because of the prestige that this paper carries and be- 
cause of the fact that its location is convenient to those 
who purchase supplies for the county. The public printing 
account is one which will vary with the size of the county, 
but it is an item which no newspaper publisher can afford 
to ignore. While in some counties it may not gross more 
than $1,000 a year, in others it may reach $10,000 or more, 
even in a county in which no large city is located. The pay 
is certain. The account always is capable of development 
if proper methods are employed. 

Publication of official notices, proceedings of county 
boards of supervisors or commissioners, probate notices, no- 
tices of sheriflf^s sales, summonses, reports, and the like 
constitute profitable business. 

The county seat is the legal center of the county. Here 
are located many attorneys, and of certain legal notices 
originating with them, they have entire control, so far as 
designation of the newspaper which is to print the notices 
is concerned. Their business, indeed, is worth cultivating. 
Legal rates apply to their work, and their clients pay the 
bills. Also, the attorneys frequently must have printed in 
book form briefs of arguments on cases appealed to the 
state supreme court, or to federal courts. Such work, as is 
true with legal advertising, is exacting but well paid. 

Numerous smaller printing and publishing accounts are 
to be had in a county seat town, which, in themselves, may 
be comparatively small, but in the aggregate mount into 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of dollars annually. 

No matter how much influence a paper situated outside a 
county seat may wield, the man who is on the job at the 
courthouse will have the advantage, because of location; 
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and if he does not utilize this advantage in acquiring a 
share of the public work, he has no one but himself to 
blame. 

While public work should not be counted upon to sustain 
a business, it is very much worth having. The possibilities 
of acquiring and retaining it are much greater for the 
county seat paper than for one in an outlying town. 

Investigation of Field. — One should bear in mind that it 
is advisable to make a quiet investigation of a newspaper 
field under consideration, not generally disclosing the pur- 
pose of the visit: first, because of the possibility that the 
tentative buyer will come in contact with friends or agents 
of the seller, who will endeavor to promote a sale and who 
may give information that is not reliable; and second, a 
prospective seller of a newspaper usually does not desire 
the word broadcast that his paper is on the market, for fear 
that, if the deal were not consummated, his business would 
suffer. When a newspaper is generally kno\\Ti to be on the 
market, the public forms the impression, right or not, that 
the business is not on a paying basis, and injury may be 
done the publisher by it. If the owner of the paper requests 
that no undue publicity be given a pending deal, the pros- 
pective purchaser should respect the publisher's wishes as 
much as is consistent with good judgment. It is not meant, 
however, that the man who has a location under considera- 
tion should jeopardize his own interests by failure to con- 
duct a painstaking investigation of the field and business 
prospects, if he is seriously interested in them. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Sriect several towns with which you are familiar, and analyze 
them as to their advantages and disadvantages as newspaper 
locations. Are they progressive towns, and do they have 
prospects of considerable growth during the next few years? 
Are they standing still, or losing population? What are the 
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sustaining industries of these towns? Do the industries in- 
dicate that a steady stream of money will be flowing into 
the towns throughout the year from the sale of manufac- 
tured or agricultural products, and from other sources, or 
is it likely that the big returns will be received at only 
one season of the year — ^at harvest, as in a town supported 
almost entirely by cotton plantations or wheat ranches, 
where but one staple crop is produced? If a community is 
devoted wholly to agriculture, do the farmers practice diver- 
sified farming? If it is a manufacturing town, does a check 
disclose that the mills and factories have operated with 
regularity, or have long periods of shutdowns existed, during 
which many of the residents of the place have been out of 
work? Analyze five or six towns of approximately the same 
size, and determine which you would prefer as a newspaper 
field, giving reasons for your selection. 

2. Would you insist on a county seat town as a location for a 

country newspaper? Select some that are not county seats 
but si^ar in size to county seats with which you are fa- 
miliar, and analyze them from a newspaper point of view, 
both as to the opportunity of producing a readable news- 
paper, and as to business prospects. Ck)mpare them with 
the county seats. 

3. Recalling a town which is ‘'down at the heeF^ but located in 

a fairly prosperous district, do you believe that, if you were 
able to buy a newspaper there at a low price, it would be 
advisable to embark in business in that town? If so, why? 
If not, why not? Do you believe that, through the expendi- 
ture of considerably more money than you received in opera- 
tion of the business over a period of several years, in pub- 
lishing a first-class w^eekly newspaper you could rejuvenate 
the town and imbue the merchants with modem advertising 
methods, and thus get the paper on a paying basis? Grant- 
ing that you could do all tlfis, do you think the effort would 
be worth the cost? 

4. If you were to search for a newspaper location, explain how 

you would proceed, after you had arrived in the town, to 
check the field as a desirable one from a new^aper point of 
view. 



CHAPTER XXX 
NEWSPAPER VALUATION 

What Is the Business Worth? — ^After a suitable location 
has been found, the next question that arises pertains to 
the actual value of the newspaper. What is the paper 
worth? This is a puzzling question, for which no cut-and- 
dried rule can be put down. Many matters must be taken 
into consideration in arriving at the price which should 
be paid for a plant and business. Most owners, who are 
not pressed to sell for personal or financial reasons, will 
ask more than the business is worth, and they are justified 
in maintaining this attitude toward a prospective purchaser. 
They are established, presumably are making money, and 
probably have no other location in view, should they sell. 
Much time and money might be consumed in acquiring an- 
other location. They have worked long and hard to build 
the business to a paying basis; they have nurtured it 
through adversity. The going is easier now, and they right- 
fully feel that they should be amply repaid for their earlier 
efforts. 

On the other hand, the prospective purchaser expects to 
drive a good bargain. He does not want to purchase at a 
fictitious value. He is willing to pay a fair price, but he 
does not desire a large quantity of ‘‘blue sky” to be in- 
cluded at a fancy figure in the transaction. Good will is a 
very valuable asset to any business. But it easily can be 
lost. How much one should be willing to pay for good will 
is problematical. It is well to buy plenty of it, if it is avail- 
able, but not to pay too much cash for this “commodity” 

3 !^ 
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of uncertain value. Years are required to build good will, 
but it can be lost overnight, as it were. 

Let the Buyer Beware , — The tendency in recent years 
has been to place on newspaper properties valuations 
which are excessive. After allowing liberally for the field, 
good will, the probability of growth of the city and county 
and other outward indications that success may be antici- 
pated in operation of the business, still further premiums, 
sought by the seller, often are paid. How far a purchaser 
can afford to go in the buying of ^^blue sky” of course he 
must judge for himself. If he is abundantly supplied with 
money and desires a certain location for personal rea- 
sons, the payment of a liberal premium may not be inad- 
visable. But as a straight business proposition, over-enthu- 
siasm may prove costly. A conservative attitude toward a 
business held at an inflated figure is the safest. It is well 
not to ignore the old adage, “Let the buyer beware.” 

Volume of Business , — The volume of business done by a 
newspaper in a year, or over a period of years, from which 
a yearly average may be reached, is the first item to which 
one should look in the purchase of a newspaper. What were 
the gross receipts for the last calendar year? Estimates are 
valueless. The seller who will not produce his books prob- 
ably is endeavoring to conceal the true facts. His business 
is smaller than he claims. 

Accounts receivable are to be given little consideration, 
with regard to the gross business of a year, and particu- 
larly should sight be lost entirely of delinquent subscrip- 
tion accounts, for they are a liability instead of an asset. 
How much money actually was received as the proceeds 
of the business during the preceding calendar year? The 
publisher should have these figures instantly available, and 
they should be segregated in at least three classifications 
— advertising, circulation, and job printing. In this manner, 
the actual revenue from the newspaper proper can be deter- 
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mined, and also that of the job department. Which is the 
stronger, the newspaper or the job department? Are you 
buying a newspaper or a job shop? 

Stuffed Advertising . — It is not unknown for a publisher, 
who is especially eager to sell, to falsify his books in an 
effort to show a larger business than he really transacts. He 
even may keep two sets of books, one for his private in- 
formation, and a second to submit to prospective pur- 
chasers, the dummy set, of course, showing inflated receipts, 
reduced operating expenses, and a larger net return. Adver- 
tisements sometimes are inserted with no hope of payment 
from the advertiser, but with the express purpose of making 
a favorable showing in the paper and deceiving a possible 
purchaser as to the volume of business done by the paper. 
Legal advertisements are printed for more than the required 
number of insertions; advertisements ordered for one inser- 
tion are allowed to appear in two or more issues; foreign 
advertising is repeated, or the publisher even may have 
confederates for whom he prints large advertisements 
gratis, with the avowed purpose of snaring a buyer through 
the favorable impression of the business created by reason 
of the heavy linage the paper carries. Such tricks, while 
most contemptible, sometimes are practiced. They are diffi- 
cult to detect prior to a sale. Afterward, they readily come 
to light, but to prove a deliberate intention on the part of 
the seller to deceive the buyer is quite another matter. 

Former Owners . — A buyer will not go amiss by inquiring 
into the history of the paper. How long has it been estab- 
lished? How many persons have owned the paper since it 
was founded? If a paper has changed hands frequently, this 
fact would tend to indicate that it is not a desirable busi- 
ness. Various men have tried it out, and all have taken 
flight. Then beware! If the owners have been few and have 
remained over long periods of years, it is quite evident 
that the business has paid them a substantial profit. 
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Size of Crew , — ^No publisher will employ more help than 
the business justifies. A fairly accurate conception of the 
size of the business can be derived from noting the number 
of employees. Humming presses, the dropping of Linotype 
mats, and unfinished work piled about the shop, rather than 
tinkering and idleness on the part of the employees, indi- 
cate industry, money and profits. 

Cost of Operation. — The financial outlay necessary to 
properly conduct the business during the twelve-month 
period for which receipts are analyzed should be deter- 
mined, in order to arrive at the net profit. Cost of operation 
should include not only labor and materials and supplies, 
but every item of expenditure necessary to conduct the busi- 
ness properly and eflSciently. 

Costs include salary of the publisher, depreciation on 
the plant, promotion, taxes, fire insurance, interest on the 
investment, contributions to public enterprises and to chari- 
ties. If these costs are charged separately to the newspaper 
and the job department, it readily will be seen which de- 
partment is paying the greater dividends, or which depart- 
ment is losing money. It may be that the newspaper proper 
not only is carrying its own load, but also is sustaining the 
job department, or vice versa. 

Machinery and Equipment , — Some newspapers are inade- 
quately equipped. Others are over-equipped. What equipn 
ment is necessary depends upon the volume of work 
handled, together with due allowance for the natural growth 
of the business. In country shops, antiquated equipment is 
no rarity. Presses which have been running for many years 
and are practically worn out are kept in use. Typesetting 
machines of early models, much the worse for wear, rough 
use, and abuse, still are in service and are made to answer a 
purpose, yet they are costly in point of extra labor essen- 
tial to keep them in action. They call for many repairs. 
They are much less flexible than modern machines, fail 
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when most needed, and are the causes of repeated annoy- 
ance and expense. Obsolete and worn type reposes in coun- 
try shops. Homemade imposing stones may answer the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, but, like old-fashioned 
type and dilapidated machinery, are nothing more than 
junk and have little or no market value. If the machinery 
and equipment are old, they should be inventoried at their 
market value, or possibly a little more, when the cost of 
installation is considered. 

On the other hand, one should guard against over-equip- 
ment. Some publishers buy costly equipment for which they 
have very little use and which stands idle most of the time. 
Unless a certain machine can be used to advantage and 
can be made to earn its way, it is a burden. Printing ma- 
chinery depreciates rapidly, whether in use or not. New 
models being placed on the market render the old obsolete, 
and consequently decrease the market value of the earlier 
product. 

Machinery for which no use is found is of no value from 
a business point of view. It may have an inventory value, 
but it is a costly item to carry on the books unless it is 
earning money every day. 

An example of unnecessary machinery may be cited in a 
ruling machine in a country shop. In the course of a yearns 
business, several hundred dollars^ worth of ruling may be 
required, but it is better to send the work to a trade ruling 
plant than to own and attempt to operate a ruling machine 
for such a small amount of business. 

Another illustration of over-equipment is that of the 
publisher who yielded to the persuasion of a salesman and 
bought, on monthly payments, a $900 cash register with 
which to ring up a $20,000 annual business. And most of 
the money was received in the form of checks. The $900 
cash register no doubt was an ornament to the front oflSce, 
but it was an extravagant ornament, which paid very poor 
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dividends. A prospective purchaser of this plant surely 
could not afford to include in the deal the cash register at 
the cost price, or anything near the cost, unless he saw an 
opportunity to dispose of the machine at a fair price to some 
one who really had use for it. 

One cannot afford to pay a big price for old-style, worn, 
depreciated equipment. Good judgment also will dictate 
that it is unwise to buy machinery that can be put Wlittle 
or no use. The plant should include suflScient macra|iery, 
type, and accessories to handle the flow of work eflScieritly ; 
but a web press is not needed to print an eight-page weekly 
newspaper of 1,500 to 2,000 circulation. Neither are four 
jobbers of advantage when fJie volume of work is suflScient 
to keep only two of them occupied. 

Interest and Taxes , — Newspaper owners who are not bor- 
rowing money do not always appreciate the importance of 
computing interest on the entire investment. One who is 
paying interest surely will not overlook this item, which 
seemingly falls due about twice as often as it should and 
eats vast holes in the profits. Interest on the capital in- 
vested should be computed at the rate prevailing in the 
community for this class of loan. The interest charge will 
vary, but probably will be no less than 6 per cent and some- 
times as high as 10 per cent. An average might be struck 
at 7 per cent. Taxes cannot be avoided, and should be in- 
cluded in the cost of operation, as should rental on the 
building occupied. If the building is owned by the publisher, 
he should charge the business with a fair rental. 

Fire Insurance , — No newspaper owner can afford to be 
without fire insurance. While he may operate a plant for 
twenty or thirty years or longer without a cent's loss by 
fire, the risk is too great and the premium too low to justify 
taking a chance. It never is known when fire will sweep 
the place, and it pays to be protected. In some locations 
with dangerous exposures, the fire insurance rate will be ab- 
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normally high. It is advisable to investigate the insurance 
rate to determine whether it will be burdensome. 

Salary of the Owner . — ^The business should pay the owner 
a reasonable salary. If it will not do as much, he is better 
off working for another at a salary which the worth of his 
services will command, unless he feels that he will be able 
to build the business to a point where it eventually not only 
will pay him a respectable salary, but also will compensate 
him for the salary that he was unable to allow himself 
during the first hard years in which he was placing the 
business on its feet. 

The figure at which this personal salary should be placed 
cannot be determined, except by the individual. It is to be 
gauged by his earning capacity in the employment of others. 
He should not overestimate the worth of his services, nor 
should he underestimate what he should receive, in an effort 
to make a highly profitable showing for the business. Each 
week the publisher should withdraw from the business, as 
compensation for his own personal effort, a stipulated 
amoimt, just as though he were paying the salary to an 
employee. To proceed under the theory that the profits of 
the business will constitute the owner’s salary is a poor 
policy to pursue. A business that will .not pay the man who 
operates it an adequate salary is not worth having, un- 
less, because of future prospects, he is willing to devote his 
time to the work, expecting suitable reward later. 

The owner cannot hope, however, to draw a regular sal- 
ary from a relatively small business, unless he is willing to 
work, and work hard. He must devote his almost undivided 
attention to the job, early and late, and actually earn his 
weekly stipend, even as though he, himself, were an em- 
ployee. No country newspaper will be able long to carry a 
dead-head editor or publisher as an item of expense. The 
man who expects to loaf had better remain out of the coun- 
try newi^aper office. He cannot operate a business and 
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waste time. The business cannot sustai^ him if he does 
not labor. 

Sources of Revenue. — The main sources of revenue, ad- 
vertising and commercial printing, are two essentials in 
keeping every newspaper in operation. Often the advertis- 
ing rate is too low, compared with costs of production, and, 
at times, in country towns, where the advertising charge 
has been maintained at a low level, it is difficult to induce 
the business men to appreciate the necessity for increas- 
ing the cost. The same also applies to commercial printing. 
A newspaper that receives adequate prices for advertising 
and job work is worth much more than one that has kept 
prices at a scandalously low plane. If the advertising rate 
has been maintained at 30 or 35 cents an inch, and if the 
patrons are paying the price willingly and are satisfied that 
they are getting value received for their expenditure, much 
smoother sailing will be insured to the purchaser of the 
plant than if the rate has been kept at 15 or 20 cents an 
inch. Consequently, a buyer can afford to pay, and should 
be willing to pay, a much higher price for a business than 
were he to be confronted, immediately he takes charge of 
the paper, with the too often arduous task of increasing 
prices of advertising and printing. 

Circulation. — A large circulation is not necessarily to be 
desired, unless it is a clean, paid-in-advance circulation. Of 
course, advertising rates, to an appreciable extent, are gov- 
ei 'led by circulation, but circulation should not be padded in 
order to gain an advantage in advertising rates. Padding 
has been found to be a costly policy. A large circulation 
should not be a magnet to attract a purchaser. Circulation, 
to be sure, is difficult to acquire, but so far as the buyer 
is concerned, a circulation of 1,000 or 1,500, paid in ad- 
vance and largely concentrated in the town’s trading area, 
should be much more acceptable than a circulation of 2,500, 
half of which is delinquent, inviting disputes over accounts 
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and presaging untold diflaculties in collecting. Many delin- 
quent subscription accounts are impossible to collect. Back 
subscriptions, purchased with the business, should not be 
considered an asset. 

Paid-in-advance subscriptions, which the purchaser ob- 
ligates himself to fulfill, are an asset, for they are an ex- 
pression of good will on the part of the subscribers, an 
indication of their interest in the paper and of their desire 
to continue receiving the publication. 

Reasons for Selling. — ^Why does the owner want to sell 
his business? He may be losing money. His machinery may 
be nearly worn out, and he hopes to unload at a good price 
before the machinery requires replacement. The town may 
be on the down grade, and the owner has vision and desires 
to get away while the getting is good. Again, the town prob- 
ably is all right, but the man has stayed too long, has en- 
gaged in factional fights, has made himself unpopular, and 
reads the ^^handwriting on the wall.^^ A man can ‘‘run 
himself out^^ in any one of many ways. 

It is possible that he has domestic troubles which neces- 
sitate a change in location. Perhaps he is ill. Or, for other 
personal reasons, he may seek to remove to another location 
and start anew. 

It may be true that he owes a considerable sum, with 
his creditors pushing him for payment to such extent that 
a sale at almost any figure, which will enable him to liqui- 
date his debts, will be forced by those to whom he is 
indebted. 

The opportunity to sell at a long price undoubtedly is 
the greatest inducement of all to newspaper men to dispose 
of their holdings. When the chance arrives to sell at a high 
figure, the temptation to the seller is great. 

Others will sell simply because of a wanderlust. They are 
roving individuals, eager to “hit the road.’^ They never are 
satisfied to remain in one place more than a few years at 
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the longest, and always see greener pastures beyond the 
river. 

Some of these suggested reasons, and many more, for de- 
sire to sell a newspaper will not affect the value of the 
business. Others will have a sharp bearing on what the 
property is worth, and will tend to reduce the price that 
should be paid. The buyer will find it to his advantage to 
investigate from every angle purported reasons for a desire 
to sell. Especially, when eagerness to sell is pronounced, 
should extraordinary precaution be exercised. 

Competition Not to Be Feared. — Competition need not 
necessarily be avoided or feared, unless the field is too small 
to adequately support more than one newspaper. While the 
present-day tendency is toward mergers and the elimination 
of newspapers, particularly in crowded fields, a buyer should 
not pass up what appears to be a good proposition, simply 
because the business of the community is divided between 
two newspapers. Competition keeps a newspaper bright, 
alert, and up-to-the-minute. It is the antithesis of stagna- 
tion. 

In most country fields, however, it will be found that, 
under present costs of newspaper operation, the elimination 
process already has taken place, under the rule of survival 
of the fittest. When two newspapers exist in a crowded com- 
munity, one usually is far in the lead, while the other may 
be holding to life by a thin thread which is likely to snap 
at any moment, unless the newspaper is sustained by re- 
sources other than its earnings. Sometimes, as an organ of 
a political party or some vested interest, a paper will be 
maintained by a subsidy. Rarely will three weekly news- 
papers be found in one town. They are survivors of the day 
in which printers could be employed for a couple of dollars 
a day, and supplies were purchased cheaply. Eventually, 
when too many newspapers exist in a town, the field will be 
cleared through the operation of economic laws. 
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The very fact that competition exists in a town should 
not cause one to hesitate to enter the field, if sufficient 
business is available for two papers. But, when there is not 
enough business for both, and the papers tend to engage in 
cutthroat efforts to acquire business, the outlook surely is 
not encouraging. 

The public today realizes that, when a newspaper is 
operated on a sound business basis, without attempting to 
gouge its patrons, and is adequately covering its field, the 
community is better served by one paper than by two or 
more. 

The idea of buying in a competitive field, and then at- 
tempting to run the competitor out, does not always work 
satisfactorily. Perhaps the competitor has siiqilar motives, 
and the question of who will win the race depends upon 
who has the biggest bank roll. 

Run-Down Papers . — A paper which is “down at the heel” 
usually can be bought for the proverbial song. It may be 
judicious to buy such a paper, and it may not. It all de- 
pends upon the efforts which the individual is willing to 
put forth in the rebuilding process, and upon the prospects 
of the community. It is much easier to permit a newspaper 
to run down than to build one up. Sometimes a sick news- 
paper can be made to show dividends within a relatively 
short time. Again, the period of convalescence may be a 
lengthy one. Money expended in placing a tottering news- 
paper on its feet must be added to the cost price as a part 
of the capital investment. A run-down paper may be pur- 
chased for a few thousand dollars, and as much more money 
devoted to building it up; and then, after two or three years, 
the owner will have no better business than he could have 
acquired at the outset for double the price, and, in the 
latter instance, he would have made money from the start. 
It probably would be a much greater economy to pay a 
reasonable price for an established, going business, rather 
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than to attempt to build up a slovenly, run-down news- 
paper. 

True Value of the Property.— What, then, is the true 
value of a newspaper property? Many attempts have been 
made to provide a formula by which the value of a prop- 
erty can be determined, but none can be accepted as giving 
more than a general idea of what may be the proper price 
for a plant and business. The worth of a newspaper must be 
decided by the individual who is in the market for a loca- 
tion. He should give prime consideration to the net profit 
over a period of years, but he also must give thought to 
whether the location is one with which he is pleased. He 
must ask himself whether the environment is such as he 
demands. He should remember that no field is perfect. Some 
locations have more drawbacks than others. If he has found 
a location with a minimum of objectionable features, and 
one in which he believes he can progress and be content 
over a period of years, the matter of a few thousand dollars 
in the purchase price should not prove a barrier to con- 
summation of the deal. In acquiring a location, a publisher 
buys not only for today, but for tomorrow, for the day 
after, and for the years to come. 

On the other hand, the prospective purchaser, who is 
about to place his name on the dotted line, should avoid 
paying an exorbitant amount for something of extremely 
doubtful value. He must consider his possible desire even- 
tually to resell the property, and must bear in mind whether 
he can sell readily and at a price which will not entail a 
loss. 

It has been said that a newspaper is worth one dollar for 
every dollar of gross receipts during a calendar year. This 
may be regarded simply as a suggestion, for, unless a busi- 
ness is judiciously operated, it may, with heavy gross re- 
ceipts, return only a small profit at the end of the year, or 
even no profit at all. 
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The net profit is the item that tells the tale. If the busi- 
ness has been paying a fairly good profit over a period of 
years, it may be considered a suitable business to which to 
tie. If it does not show a profit, it must be acquired at a 
ridiculously low figure, because of the large element of risk 
which the venture entails and the uncertainty which exists 
as to whether it may be made to yield dividends commen- 
surate with the investment and effort entailed. 

A business, however, which may be operated successfully 
by one man, might be a failure with another at the helm. 
At the same time, a man who knows the newspaper busi- 
ness may take a poor paper and turn it into a money- 
maker. Faith in one’s self is a requisite; prudence, economy, 
tact, diplomacy, independence and progressive ideas mean 
dollars written on the proper side of the ledger. 

While every newspaper is a public institution, "and the 
idea of service to the public should stand foremost in the 
purposes of the publisher, he cannot, unless he is a very 
wealthy man, afford to cast away many dollars in his zeal 
to reach that Utopian state of journalism without having 
thought of cash returns. 

Profits on Business Volume. — Taking for example a busi- 
ness that may sell for $10,000, an idea of the actual value 
of the plant may be derived from the accompanying fanciful 
compilations, illustrating two businesses with identical 
plants, one grossing $15,000 a year and the other $10,000. 

It will be seen that, in these two examples, the cost of 
operation has not been reduced proportionately with the de- 
cline in income. While salaries, wages, materials, and sup- 
plies have been cut one-third, the fixed charges of rent, 
taxes and insurance, interest on the initial investment of 
$10,000, and depreciation on the investment, at the rate of 
10 per cent, remain stationary, cutting into the gross receipts 
at an alarming rate. 

Example 1, then, may be said to be a good country 
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ExAMPIiB 1 


Gross Receipts 


$15,000 


Costs 

Salaries and wages $ 7,500 

Materials and supplies 3,000 

Taxes, insurance 300 

Rent 600 

Interest on $10,000 at 7 per cent 700 

Depreciation on $10,000 at 10 per 
cent 1,000 


Total $13,100 $13,100 

Net profit after allowing for all expenses, in- 
cluding salary of editor, interest, and depre- 
ciation $ 1,900 


Example 2 


Gross receipts $10,000 


Costs 

Salaries and wages $5,000 

Materials and supplies 2,000 

Taxes, insurance 300 

Rent 600 

Interest on $10,000 at 7 per cent 700 

Depreciation on $10,000 at 10 per cent 1,000 


Total $9,600 $ 9,600 

Net profit after allowing for all expenses, in- 
cluding salary of editor, interest, and depreci- 
ation $ 400 
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newspaper business, and perhaps is worth a little more than 
$10,000, provided the buyer has reason to believe that he 
can maintain the business at its present status, or increase 
it somewhat. 

Example 2 certainly is not worth $10,000, for, on such a 
basis, after allowing 7 per cent interest on the investment 
and 10 per cent depreciation, both of which must be taken 
into consideration, it yields only $400 annual profit, which 
is too narrow a margin for safety. 

If the property which does the annual business described 
in example 2 could be bought for $5,000, which probably is 
as much as the machinery is worth, it would hold far greater 
prospects of being a sound venture, as the following table 
will reveal: 

Example 3 


Gross receipts $10,000 


Costs 

Salaries and wages $5,000 

Materials and supplies 2,000 

Taxes, insurance 300 

Rent 600 

Interest on $5,000 at 7 per cent 350 


Depreciation on $5,000 at 10 per cent 500 


Total $8,750 $ 8,750 

Net profit after allowing for all expenses, in- 
cluding salary of editor, interest, and depre- 
ciation $ 1,250 


This leaves a profit that is fair, compared with the vol- 
ume of business. 

The matter of deducting depreciation at 10 per cent an- 
nually on the entire purchase price is open to debate. It 
may be argued that the 10 per cent depreciation should 
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apply only to the invoice price of the machinery, and not to 
good will and other forms of '‘blue sky” which frequently 
are sold with newspapers. Some "blue sky” certainly, ex- 
cept in isolated instances, must be bought and paid for, and 
because of this purchase of something that has no intrinsic 
value, it indeed is well to allow 10 per cent annually for its 
depreciation. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Place a fair valuation on a combined newspaper and printing 

plant which did a gross business for a year of $16,000, at a 
net profit of $5,000, after all expenses, including interest 
on investment, depreciation, and salary of publisher had 
been deducted, granting that the inventory value of the 
machinery in its used state w^as $7,500. 

2. Determine the valuation of a plant which did $12,000 gross 

and $2,000 net, with equipment worth $10,000. 

3. Appraise a plant which did $20,000 gross and $7,000 net, with 

machinery worth $6,500. The same with $10,000 gross and 
$3,000 net, with machinery w^orth $6,500. 

4. Suppose that the machinery were worth $8,000, that the 

business grossed $8,000, with no net profit, after all ex- 
penses had been deducted, including a fair salary for the 
publisher. How much do you think you would be justified 
in paying for the plant, provided prospects for improve- 
ment of the business were not bright? How much would 
you be willing to pay if you thought that, after a year's 
effort, you could bring the business to a point at which it 
would pay $2,000 net profit the second year, as much or 
more profit in subsequent years? 

5. As examples, take two businesses, each grossing $15,000 and 

clearing $5,000 annually. One plant is located in a town that 
is undesirable as a place of residence, the other in a town 
that has many civic attractions. Do you believe you would 
be justified in paying more for the business in the second 
town, merely as a matter of personal preference? As strictly 
a business proposition? If you desir^ to sell the business, 
do you believe the paper in the latter town would be more 
easily marketable? 
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6. Proceed to analyze the business of a newspaper from the point 

of view of ^e buyer. Of the sdler. What impression do 
you gain of the business if large sums are owing the news- 
paper from customers for advertising and commercial 
printing? For subscriptions? Do you think large sums on 
the books are an advantage in buying, provided they are 
thrown in with the deal? Would you feel justified in paying 
much for these uncollected accounts? 

7. After you actually have determined the reasons prompting 

the publisher's desire to sell, what condition or combination 
of conditions would cause you to be skeptical of the busi- 
ness? What situation, which might be adverse to the seller’s 
interest, would not cause you, as a buyer, any great con- 
cern? 

8. If two papers are located in a town, and one is for sale, would 

you deem it advisable to carefully compare the two papers, 
and also to acquaint yourself with the standing of the 
seller’s competitor in the field, his popularity with the busi- 
ness men and townspeople? Would the fact that the com- 
petitor is extremely popular and that the man with whom 
you are dealing unpopular in the community, influence you 
in the matter of purchase? If the competitor w^ere un- 
popular and the man with whom you were dealing popu- 
lar, the latter having built up a good business because 
he had been particularly w^ell adapted to the community, 
would this fact have any influence on you in the matter 
of reaching a decision to purchase his plant and business? 

9. Would it be good judgment on your part to buy one of tw^o 

struggling papers in a crowded fidd, even though the 
price were very low? Do you think that, in the course of 
time, you coifld starve out your competitor and have 
the field to yourself? Is it not as likely that he could starve 
you out? Would it be better business to pay more for a 
newspaper in another field that was yidding an adequate 
return? 

10. What do you think of run-down papers as a business oppor- 

timity, provided they can be bought at a low figure? 

11. If you were considering the purchase of a newspaper, would 

you take for granted that the financial statement of the 
seller was correct, or would you insist on proof of certain 
items which appeared doubtful? Tricks sometimes are em* 



CHAPTER XXXII 
FINANCING A NEWSPAPER 

The Inviting Prospects of Country Journalism. — Despite 
the hazards with which a country newspaper, like any other 
business, is fraught, the country newspaper field is not an 
uninviting one. For a man who is familiar with the essen- 
tials of journalism and who will consistently apply sound 
judgment in the operation of a country newspaper, chances 
for success far outnumber those for failure. Many outstand- 
ing examples of genuine success in the country newspaper 
business are to be found in every state. Men who have 
started with small capital have become well-to-do entirely 
through sagacious newspaper operation. 

While one should not expect a country newspaper to 
prove to be a mint, the publisher who possesses energy 
and aptitude for the work will find that his time has been 
well spent and, besides the rewards to be derived from a 
knowledge that he has been of public service, he also will 
profit financially. He will build up a business which will be 
very much worth while to him and to the community. It 
can be depended upon as a constant source of revenue, year 
after year, if given proper attention. 

The country newspaper is a business which one who is 
journalistically inclined need not hesitate to enter, and to 
the average newspaper man the compensations will be far 
greater than those to be had in the city field. Even persons 
who have lacked preliminary journalistic training suddenly 
have launched into the country newspaper business and 
have made a success of it. The value of special training for 
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the work, however, through college courses and practical 
experience, cannot be overestimated. 

Purchase Price and Terms. — ^Money is essential to the 
purchase and operation of a newspaper. The more money 
the publisher possesses when he buys the paper, the fewer 
will be his worries, for there will be ups and downs in the 
game, and it may be expected that the downs will predomi- 
nate in the earlier months of operation. This is not always 
the case, yet expenses which are not anticipated will be en- 
countered, and they must be met with promptness. Also, the 
revenue is not always as great as had been anticipated. It 
should not be inferred that a fortune is required in order to 
embark in the country newspaper business, but the man who 
is fortified with a reserve of a few thousand dollars will be 
in a better position to weather possible storms than he who 
has put every available dollar into the initial payment. 

When an agreement has been reached as to price, the 
wise seller will demand an initial payment of sufficient size 
to protect him if the business is allowed to run down, and 
to compensate him if the purchaser cannot meet later 
payments, and if the former owner is obliged to take back 
the plant. These guarantees are required in all lines of 
business, and newspapers are no exception. 

Only under very extraordinary circumstances can a plant 
be purchased with a small down payment. Probably an ini- 
tial pajrment of one-third the purchase price would not 
be asking too much of the buyer and would be ample pro- 
tection to the seller. This amount could be considered rea- 
sonable assurance that the buyer was sound financially and 
that he would meet future payments as they fell due. Of 
course, if a larger payment can be made, or if the purchaser 
is able to pay all cash, so much the better. 

Mortgages . — It is customary for the buyer to give to the 
seller a chattel mortgage on the entire plant for the unpaid 
balance. Mortgages are of advantage in opening a way for 
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a man who is unable to pay the full price of the plant at the 
outset, to engage in business, and to meet future payments 
out of the profits. Mortgages are a disadvantage to the 
buyer, in that they enable the holder of them to take over 
the business if the purchaser becomes delinquent in the 
payment of either the principal or interest. They place a 
newspaper man who is not adequately protected financially 
in an insecure position, with the possibility of losing what- 
ever money and energy he already has devoted to the enter- 
prise. With a mortgage hanging over a plant, the publisher’s 
credit with the wholesale paper and supply houses also is 
curtailed; and credit, whether or not it is used, is a mighty 
valuable possession. If it is necessary to give a mortgage, 
the quicker it can be lifted the better. 

Loan Negotiation . — Loans may be negotiated in a num- 
ber of ways. A straight mortgage is the simplest form, with 
the total amount of indebtedness due in a certain number 
of years, and interest on the loan paid annually or semi- 
annually. The seller probably will be willing to carry a loan 
of this type for a time, if he cares at all about selling, in or- 
der to make the deal. He personally may carry it a short 
time only, selling the mortgage to a third party. 

It is difficult to borrow from banks a considerable sum 
on a newspaper property. Banks do not care for long-time 
loans, but prefer short-term paper. It is obvious that banks 
must have their money in the form of quick assets. Banks, 
for the most part, do not consider newspaper loans good, 
unless the property is one of genuine merit and the bor- 
rower has a reputation of being a substantial business man. 
It should not be inferred, however, that it is impossible for 
a newspaper owner to negotiate a loan at a bank. He 
usually can get money from a bank for the operation of his 
business, but both bank officials and bank examiners frown 
upon loans of all types which are not likely to be repaid 
for a number of years. 
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Some bankers — not all, by any means — delight in having 
a strangle hold on a newspaper through the medium of a 
loan and mortgage. A banker in this position feels that he 
has a right to dictate the policy of the paper as it affects 
the banker’s particular interests, or those of the political or 
business clique with which he may be identified. Thus, he 
holds a club over the publisher, and if the publisher does 
not do the banker’s bidding, he is faced with the prospect of 
the man of finance exerting pressure on him in a telling 
way. The wise publisher will avoid such entanglements 
which imperil the freedom of the press and tend to make 
the newspaper man the tool of small town money barons. 

Local men of money, who are not a part of the banking 
organization, can be induced to make newspaper loans. 
They are more inclined than are bankers to help the pub- 
lisher over the rough places and are not so likely to crack 
the whip of special interests, for not so often do they have 
an axe to grind, as does the banker. 

There is no use denying that country newspaper loans 
are not considered by money-lenders as good loans. This 
no doubt is because of the unstable financial situation of 
newspaper men of the past, prior to the application of mod- 
ern business methods to the operation of newspapers. For 
many years, newspapers were conducted on a haphazard, 
hit-or-miss basis. Their owners eked out an existence, and 
little more, and the reputation for instability thus estab- 
lished has far outlived the day of the country printer who 
set up shop in a dingy room with an old-fashioned hand- 
press and the proverbial shirt-tail full of type. The present 
generation is doing its best to overcome the handicap which 
it inherited, and is succeeding, but the process is a slow 
one in country towns. 

Perhaps the best method of meeting the deferred pay- 
ment difficulty is to let the seller assume the burden when 
he makes the sale. If he is disinclined to carry the loan. 
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he can sell the mortgage. But he might sell at a discount to 
a banker of the rule-or-ruin type. By far the safest and 
most satisfactory method is to have enough money to buy 
the property outright, with no strings attached. Unfortu- 
nately, all are not able to do this, and those who are not 
thus securely situated must work out the problem as best 
they can. A newspaper nowadays rarely can be acquired on 
a shoestring. 

Amortization Loans . — ^The amortization method is a con- 
venient way of paying a loan. Under this system, a portion 
of the principal is retired monthly, and a suflBcient sum is 
added to the monthly payment on the principal to pay the 
interest on the entire loan up to date. The principal is re- 
tired progressively, and the interest on the loan cannot 
accumulate for more than 30 days. The interest gradually 
decreases with each monthly payment of a stipulated sum, 
and the amount applied to the principal is correspondingly 
increased. 

It will be found much easier to meet a regular amorti- 
zation loan payment monthly than to pay a stated sum 
on the principal and all accumulated interest at the end 
of the year. When divided into twelve equal payments, the 
burden will not seem so heavy, and for many persons the 
amortization method is a great benefit. Actually, no saving 
is effected by employment of this arrangement. In fact, 
the interest usually figures a trifle higher than when com- 
puted for semiannual or annual payment. Its benefit is 
psychological. 

Expectancy of Payment. — ^Indeed, it is unwise for a 
buyer to assume financial obligations which observation and 
sound judgment would dictate he cannot reasonably expect 
to fulfill. He who promises to make payments so large and 
so frequently that he cannot see his way clear to meet them 
deludes no one but himself. The amount of money which 
he already has invested is imperiled, and the effort which 
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he has put forth in maintaining and upbuilding the busi- 
ness stands for naught, for he is playing into the hand 
of the creditor, who may be endangered and, as a matter of 
self-protection, be impelled to take over the business, lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Arrangements can be made to pay a conservative sum, at 
stated intervals, on the indebtedness, with option on the 
part of the debtor to make larger payments if he feels able 
and inclined to do so. Most creditors are willing to grant 
this concession, which acts as a safeguard to the debtor, yet 
enables him to lighten his burden when conditions permit. 

A man may agree to pay $1,000 each year on the prin- 
cipal. He has operated his business efficiently, and at the 
end of the year finds that he can pay $2,000. Under the 
agreement for optional increase of payments, he can pay 
$2,000 and interest on the entire indebtedness. As a further 
safeguard against possible adversity during the second 
year, the debtor should meet the first year’s payment of 
$1,000. Then he should specifically have the second $1,000 
applied in retirement of the second year’s payment. Then, 
if conditions during the second year do not permit him to 
pay $1,000 or more at the end of that time, he already will 
have taken care of that portion of the principal ; and when 
he takes care of the interest on the outstanding indebted- 
ness, he is amply protected against foreclosure for another 
twelve months. The obligation that falls due at the earliest 
date should receive attention first, as a precaution against 
embarrassments attending possible adversity. 

Ease of Sale with a Mortgage , — Whatever may be the 
arguments against mortgaging a newspaper, a plant that 
carries a mortgage is much easier sold than is one that is 
clear. A seller, whose plant is without incumbrance, may, 
for various reasons, not desire to leave any money in the 
plant. The buyer wants the plant at the price asked, but 
cannot pay all cash. At the moment, a loan from a third 
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party cannot be arranged. Consequently, the deal fails of 
consummation. If the plant had been mortgaged for half 
its value, the prospective purchaser could have paid the 
other half in cash, and the paper would have been sold. A 
newspaper man who is buying a property, hoping for early 
resale — presumably at a profit, else he would be foolish to 
embark in the business for only a short time — will facilitate 
a sale by first negotiating a loan for all that he can raise on 
the property. Then, when he has closed a deal, he will have 
in hand his entire capital with which to enter another field. 

Incorporation. — Incorporation permits the sale of stock 
in a business. The corporation, in the transaction of busi- 
ness through its duly authorized oflBcers, acts as an entity. 
It can sue and be sued, yet its stockholders, as individuals, 
cannot be held responsible financially for the debts of the 
corporation. Incorporation of a small business, in which a 
few individuals bind themselves together under the law for 
the conduct of trade, usually is employed as a means of 
protecting their private funds or other property from lia- 
bility in connection with the operation of the company. If 
the corporation prospers, the stockholders, as individuals, 
have everything to gain. If it fails, their losses will be only 
the sums which they have subscribed to the capital stock. 
Incorporation also is a device utilized by scheming news- 
paper men for raising funds through the sale of stock to 
the general public. When stock is sold to the public, those 
who head the concern are careful to retain control of the 
corporation, that they may handle its funds and dictate its 
policies, while “investors^' are allowed to acquire stock up 
to 49 per cent of the total issued. Thus, the promoters are 
enabled, through a majority vote of the stock, to elect 
themselves to salaried oflSces and handle the financial end 
of the business, as well as to dictate the business and edi- 
torial policies. Incorporation is a legitimate business pro- 
cedure, and most newspaper corporations are operated hon- 
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estly and with good faith toward all the stockholders. 
Usually they are close corporations, with the few stock- 
holders actively engaged in directing the business. When 
newspaper stock is offered to the general public, however, 
and a stock-selling campaign is undertaken, it is well for 
the prospective investor to investigate carefully before pur- 
chasing. In newspaper corporations, abuses, which work to 
the detriment of minority stockholders, unfortunately may 
creep in. 

Partnership. — ^Partnership is another form of divided 
ownership, differing from a corporation in that the business 
is unincorporated and the individuals forming the firm or 
company, unless it be a limited partnership, are jointly 
and severally liable in the conduct of the business. A part- 
nership is a relation existing between two or more persons, 
combining their efforts and money with a view to profit, 
the partners sharing profits and losses. The partners pre- 
sumably reach an understanding in the apportionment of 
duties in connection with the operation of the business, so 
that the individuals are able to work harmoniously to 
mutual advantage, without confiict of authority. 

That many newspaper partnerships function satisfac- 
torily is evidenced by the long years in which they have 
been in operation. Some, however, of long standing are 
fraught with incessant bickering. Others, of necessity, are 
of short duration. Partnership is an avenue from which 
arise jealousy, distrust, and wrangling. The success of a 
pwtnership is dependent to a marked degree upon the tem- 
peraments of those who form it and upon the ability 
of certain individuals to get on well together. Partnership 
cannot be recommended except to persons whose friendship 
has withstood the test of time and who are familiar in every 
way with each other’s shortcomings and idiosyncrasies and 
virtues. 
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Suggestions for Class Work 

1. What do you think is a fair percentage of the total purchase 

price of a newspaper to be paid in cash at the time of 
purchase, provided the entire sum cannot be paid at once? 

2. Explain the advantages of giving a mortgage on a newi^aper 

plant. The disadvantages. Do you think it a good idea to 
give a newspaper mortgage to a bank? 

3. Set forth the advantages of an amortization loan, compared 

with a straight mortgage. 

4. Discuss the importance of a newspaper man arranging his 

financial obligations in such a manner that he may reason- 
ably expect to meet them when they fall due. 

6. Outline the benefits of incorporation to a newspaper. 

6. How would partnership appeal to you as a business proposi- 
tion? 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

COMPETITION 

Competitioii Always a Possibility. — ^Although the num- 
ber of newspapers in existence today is less than that of 
a few years ago, because the tremendously increased cost 
of newspaper production has forced many of the weaker 
papers to suspend and has brought about consolidations of 
others, competition may be expected in a town that is large 
enough to support more than one newspaper. 

While competition may not exist in a certain field, it 
should be remembered that newspaper men ever are on 
the watch for openings in which to start a new paper; and 
if it appears evident that suflScient business exists for two 
papers, sooner or later competition will develop, and a 
division of the patronage will be demanded. 

No matter how strongly the proprietor of the established 
publication believes he is entrenched, his competitor will 
take some business away from him. Always there are those 
in a community who will divide their patronage for one 
reason or another, not the least of which is the characteristic 
opposition of the country town resident to monopoly. Still 
others will be found who will be loyal in all events to the 
older paper and who cannot be induced to withdraw from 
him even a small amount of business. 

How well the publisher is able to withstand the attacks 
of newly developed competition will depend upon the suflB- 
ciency of the service he has rendered the community. If 
he has adequately served the community with news and 
advertising coverage, if he has produced high grade com- 
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mercial printing promptly and at prices that are within 
reason, he will find that he has won a favored place with 
a large clientele, and his competitor will encounter a road 
that is difficult to travel. On the other hand, if the pub- 
lisher has made but a feeble attempt to print the news, 
if he has been lacking in editorial stamina, if he has com- 
mercialized his business with no thought of rendering 
genuine public service, has ignored journalistic ideals, and 
has sought to mulct from the people every cent possible, 
he may expect his competitor to fare well, and himself to 
suffer accordingly. Certainly the new paper will attract 
much of the business, if its proprietor proves himself to 
be honorable in all undertakings and evinces a determina- 
tion to produce a newspaper that is a credit to the com- 
munity. The surest way to keep out competition is to print 
a newspaper that is so good, to provide an advertising 
coverage of the trading area that is so thorough, and to 
execute commercial printing that is so well done, that the 
public will be satisfied with, and proud of, the paper. In 
opposition to such a business, a possible competitor will 
meet with little encouragement even in making a casual 
survey of the field. It is a basic fact that the newspaper 
man who serves his community with all his might best 
serves himself. 

A Competitor Is to Be Respected, — ^When competition 
exists, it is not to be feared, provided the field can properly 
sustain two newspapers. Rather, under such circumstances, 
competition is to be respected. It is competition in retail 
trade that fills the newspaper's columns with advertising. 
If one concern held a monopoly on a certain line of retail 
trade in a town, the inducement for this firm to advertise 
would be much less than if it were spurred on to greater 
efforts by an aggressive competitor. In the same way, under 
a condition of newspaper competition, one paper will incite 
the other to higher achievements in serving the public — 
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through presentation of the news more thoroughly and more 
interestingly and in caring for the advertiser’s needs in an 
efScient and businesslike manner. Competition prevents 
lethargy. It is a tonic which invigorates newspapers and 
makes them more potent forces in the community in which 
they are published. 

Competition works in opposition to harmful methods 
which, unless persistently guarded against, will creep into 
a business, especially when that business is directed by a 
careless executive who has the field to himself. Overlooking 
important items of news, poor writing and editing, slovenly 
headlines, failure to observe a regular hour of going to 
press, disgraceful press work, disregard of the legitimate 
interests of advertisers, lack of promptness in filling orders 
for commercial printing, excessive charges for advertising 
and job work, and general indifference toward the re- 
quirements and expectations of patrons of the paper are 
only a few of the many pernicious practices which develop 
from lack of competition, if persistent effort is not made 
to ward them off. When a publisher falls into a rut and 
adopts a policy of carelessness and lack of consideration 
for his patrons, he is on the downward grade, and his 
descent is likely to be rapid. 

Advantages of an Exclusive Field. — ^The advantages of 
an exclusive field are many fold, notably when the volume 
of attainable business is circumscribed to such an extent 
that it will not sustain more than one paper in a satisfac- 
tory manner. When all the revenue accrues to a single 
paper, it stands to reason that a better paper can Be pro- 
duced and, under proper guidance, will be produced than 
would be the case were the business divided two or more 
ways. A newspaper operating under such circumstances 
always can be ahead of its field. In fact, it can place itself 
so far in the lead in all ways that the field will be uninviting 
to anyone else. 
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Independence among Competitors . — A newspaper pub- 
lisher in a competitive location will find it advantageous 
to proceed independently, as though no rival existed. Ad- 
vertising should be solicited on the merits of the publica- 
tion. News should be covered fully in every instance. The 
aim of the publisher always should be toward issuing a 
better paper than does his competitor, and toward serving 
the public more fully. Only in this way may he reasonably 
hope to increase his rewards. 

Some papers refrain from mentioning in the news col- 
umns the name of a competing newspaper, its publisher, 
or any person connected with it. This is a poor policy. 
When news of genuine merit develops about the paper or 
anyone identified with it, the news should be covered for 
what it is worth. It should be treated as fairly as would 
news pertaining to any other individual or institution. To 
ignore such news, or to handle it disparagingly, shows 
smallness, and cannot win commendation from any right 
thinking individual. An editor should refrain from en- 
gaging in editorial attacks on a competitor. Should an 
editor be made a target for such attacks by a rival, he 
will find that, by ignoring them, they soon will cease, and 
he will have retained his dignity and self-respect by not 
participating in scurriloias tirades. 

So far as business matters are concerned, it is well to 
ignore competition. Entering into an agreement with a com- 
petitor to uphold prices, or otherwise to regulate the busi- 
ness, may operate to a temporary advantage, but ultimately 
will react unpleasantly. The same may be said of a rate 
war, in which a rule-or-ruin policy is adopted, with a de- 
termination to drag business from a competitor at any cost. 
Independence in all matters is the safest course to follow 
with regard to the “menace” of competition. 

The Competitor Is Alert — It should be assumed that a 
competitor is a wide-awake and energetic newspaper man 
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and that he thoroughly knows his business. He probably 
is just as good a newspaper man as is his rival, and it will 
not prove amiss to surmise, even though it may be in- 
jurious to pride to do so, that he is a trifle better. Operat- 
ing, then, under this assumption, the publisher will aspire to 
greater accomplishments, to the end that he may outwit 
his competitor in all departments of the newspaper 
business. 

It is unwise to discuss a competitor among customers 
or in public, unless the discussion is forced by another, 
and then, with brevity, reference should be made to him 
only in favorable terms. He has friends — no doubt many 
friends — whose amicable feeling toward him only will be 
increased by discourteous remarks. At the same time, ex- 
pression of a hostile attitude toward a business opponent 
may arouse antipathy for him who thus seeks to promote 
his own self at the expense of another. 

A competitor usually is a capable, honest, hard-working 
man, with high ideals for his profession, and determined 
to serve his readers and to serve them well. It is advisable 
to regard him as such, at any rate, and if he proves him- 
self to be otherwise, he alone must suffer. 

He should be treated with utmost courtesy, and assisted 
when he encounters extraordinary diflBculties. Cultivation 
of a fraternal spirit is much to be desired. In the event of 
an acute shortage of help or a breakdo\ni in machinery, a 
publisher should proffer aid to a competitor in distress; 
and if the assistance is accepted, it should be rendered 
unstintingly. Aside from the satisfaction derived in doing 
a good turn, a publisher does not know when the situation 
will be reversed, and he, himself, will welcome the relief, in 
the way of skilled labor or use of machinery, which it is 
possible for a rival to extend in time of emergency. The 
adoption of a belligerent attitude toward a competitor is 
the utmost folly. 
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1. If you operated the only newspaper in a field, what methods 

would you pursue to discourage a possible competitor from 
launching a business in opposition to you? 

2. Realizing that marked disadvantages result from the division 

of business as a result of competition, outline some of the 
benefits to be derived by a newspaper, its publisher, and the 
community from newspaper competition. 

3. What part does competition play in producing better news- 

papers? How can competition retard the publication of 
better newspapers? How can absence of competition be a 
notable factor in causing the production of improved news- 
papers? 

4. If your competitor, against whom you were fighting for business 

and news, suffered a breakdown of his typesetting machine 
or press a day before publication day, or on publication 
day, and could not procure repairs in time for publication 
of the current edition on schedule, would you offer him the 
use of your machinery in the emergency? Would you hesi- 
tate to call upon a competitor for necessary mechanical 
assistance? 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
PROOFREADING 

Proof. — A proof is a sheet of paper bearing a printed 
impression of type for the purpose of correction of errors, 
designation of editorial changes which are to be made in 
the matter in type, or for the purpose of inspection. All 
typographical composition, either straight reading matter 
or advertising, should be proved, and errors should be cor- 
rected before it is allowed to get into the paper. In a last- 
minute rush before going to press, type sometimes is in- 
serted in the form without a proof having been taken. Type 
thus handled is said to be “railroaded.” It is unsafe to 
railroad type, for serious errors may exist in the composi- 
tion. The process of producing a proof is known as “pulling 
a proof." 

Care in Proofreading Essential — Great care should be 
taken in the newspaper o£5ce to insure that all proofs 
are thoroughly read, and that corrections are made by the 
printer after the errors have been marked on the proof 
sheet. Grave errors, which cause much embarrassment and 
sometimes serious trouble if they are not corrected, often 
occur in composition. Errors which are especially trouble- 
some are those made in the setting in type of prices in 
advertisements, in descriptions of real estate, and in tabu- 
lated matter in legal advertisements. While it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to detect typographical errors in 
straight reading matter, extra precaution is necessary in 
reading figures. The proof should be checked with the copy. 
When matter of a precise nature is to be proofread, it 
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is advisable to have what is known as a “copyholder” — 
that is, a person to read the copy, while the proofreader 
reads the proof, one of the persons reading aloud in order 
to check every word and figure in the proof with those 
in the copy. 

Errors Denote Carelessness . — newspaper that contains 
many typographical errors reflects carelessness in its pro- 
duction. While no newspaper is expected to be free of 
such errors, the number can be greatly reduced by diligent 
effort toward that end. 

In the haste in which type is set, it is seldom that a 
galley of type does not contain errors. When a galley has 
no error, the proof taken of it is known as a “star” proof. 
A proof that discloses many errors is a “dirty” proof. When 
many errors are to be corrected, the likelihood of further 
mistakes creeping into the galley is apparent, since the 
correction of an error requires that an entire line of type 
be reset. In order to check the corrections, a “revise” is 
requested. A revise is a proof of the type after the first 
corrections have been made. The revise is read, mistakes 
are checked, and the proof is returned to the compositor for 
further typographical corrections. On matter of great im- 
portance, several proofs sometimes are necessary, to insure 
that all errors are eliminated. 

Compositors Must Follow Copy. — Under rules of news- 
paper composition, compositors are supposed to follow copy 
in setting up all matter. Technically, the copy should be 
correct when it reaches the printer. It is not part of his duty 
to correct errors in spelling, English, and newspaper style. 
The compositor plays safe if he follows copy. 

Yet, much of the copy that reaches the composing room 
is not well edited, and the compositor takes it upon him- 
self to place it in shape as he goes along. In fact, he edits 
the copy as he puts it into type, knowing that if he does 
not do so, the proofreader will check the mistakes and he 
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will be required to do some of the composition again. It 
is the practice of some editorial men to impose upon 
printers by sending sloppy copy to them. Poor copy slows 
up composition, with a resulting increase in cost. 

When a proofreader or editor marks a correction that 
is not traceable to an error on the part of the compositor, 
the act is designated as an “editorial correction^' and should 
be so denoted on the proof by drawing a ring around the 
correction. Editorial changes often are made on the proof, 
and it is only fair to the compositor that these changes be 
“rung,” so that they will not be checked against him. 

Responsibility for Errors. — ^Newspapers are accountable 
for typographical errors in display, classified, and legal 
advertisements, unless they first submit a proof to the 
advertiser and receive his approval of the advertisement 
as it appears in type form. The extent of responsibility of 
the paper, however, usually consists of failure to receive 
payment for the advertisement in which the error occurred, 
if it is one in which a mistake has been made in the price 
or description of goods, or in an address. A mere typo- 
graphical error in the reading matter of the ad would not 
be grounds for an advertiser to refuse to pay for the ad. 
With respect to legal advertisements which run in more 
than one issue of the paper, when an error is discovered 
which may affect the validity of the notice, the publisher 
usually is permitted to correct the error and continue with 
the publication according to schedule, using a clipping of 
the notice from a subsequent issue for making proof of its 
publication. 

Proofreader’s Marks. — ^Words, abbreviations, and arbi- 
trary signs are employed by the proofreader in correcting 
proofs and in explaining to the printer the changes that 
are to be made. They are written on the margin of the 
proof, and the place at which the change is to be made is 
indicated by a caret, or by a line drawn from the error 
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to the marginal notation. The most important proofreading 
marks and their explanations are: 


Set in capital letters. 

== 

Set in capital letters. 

== 

Set in small capital letters. 

£c 

Set in lower case. 

xXal 

Set in italics. 


Let it stand; do not change letters or words 
previously marked for change. 


Set in light-face type. 


Set in black-face type. 

iuf 

Wrong font. 

Coldface; molten metal from which machine slug 
was cast not of sufficient temperature to make 
perfect printing face; set it over. 

X 

Broken letter. 

Part of the matter has been omitted. 
OvC^.O-C* See copy for that which is out. 

I5l 

Transpose. 

? 

Something wrong here; is this right? 

□ 

Indent one em. 


Insert space. 
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9/ 

Begin new paragraph. 

Connect two paragraphs. 


Delete or omit. 

II 

Straighten margin. 


Less space or no space. 

O 

Period. 

A 

Comma. 

Q 

Colon. 


Semicolon. 


Double quote. 


Single quote. 

/ Ji4fly One-em dash. 

*•/ X JMly Two-em dash. 


Hyphen. 

C 

Move to left. 

□ 

Move to right. 

Q 

Letter upside down. 
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9/ 

K 

£ 


No<?/ 
otcfs.c 
2L. 


pD'U/VvIb 


II 


Qm^t 


3 


Isolated in the rused mouiitalns of 
Idaho county for yea^ during 
which time she has been onlr at three 
places, at Warren, at her home for 28 
years on the SalT^^on river, and once^ 
at Slate creek, Polly Bemls^O years 
old, Chinese widow of a wnlte man, 
is in Orangeville, and fot|he first time 
in her life has ridden m an automo- 
bile, seen a railjpoad locomotive and 
train band attended a lecture ^howj 
n’ouy, as slle has been know^ for 
more than^is delight^beyond her abil- 
ity to teu. ^ This little, old, gray, 
haired woman, whening less than ' a’ 
she ca me to cmfwyp shrdlu cmfwyp 
hundred fbs~ aits wltn a handkerchief 
held tightly against her face, and 
chuckles, and then bursts in^t ct 
laughter of tears as she attempts to 
describe what she h%^_^een. Won- 
derful beyond her power of expression 
is it all. And she laughs and cries, 
and endeavors, in the gibberish char- 
acteristic of those of jffer race who 
try to spe/ak English, to describe It 
all. Again ttfs flow from her 
she gives up The task in vain. 

Arrives by Saddle Horse 
Taken from China to Warren when 
in her 19th year, Polly tfrivecO in the 
camp by saddle horse from Portland 
In 1872. As she alighted from her 
horse, she was greeted by a stranger, 
who said, “Her^ Poll}^ as he helped 
her fro^ the saddle, and^after Polly 
has be A her name ^ In the camp she 
stayed for years and years, and oper- 
ated a hoteUtj|£is„_Shee2^^fiJlbu 
read nor write, but nas a broaa ' under-" 
standing of the mountians and moun- 
tain folk. 

Specimen op oorbbctbd proof sheet. 


eyes 


'Zc 

Id, 

ts. 

1k ^ 

L 

o, 

H' 

jOMtr 


? 
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Suggestions for Ciass Work 

1. What degree of importance do you attach to care in proof- 

reading in a country newspaper and to correction of the 
errors after the proofs have been marked? 

2. Do you think that the compositor should be expected to cor- 

rect errors he finds in copy, or should he follow copy wh^ 
he sets type? 

3. Examine various country newspapers for typographical errors, 

and note how some show the results of careful proofread- 
ing, while others indicate that the marking of proofs and 
correction of the galleys have been done haphazardly. 

4. Procure galley proofs of heads and news matter, and proofs 

of legals and display and classified advertisements from 
newspapers, and correct them. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Antiquated Equipment a Liability. — The tendency of 
many country newspapers is to be over-equipped mechan- 
ically. They possess machinery, type, and fixtures which 
represent an accumulation of many years, if the paper has 
been established over a long period. This antiquated col- 
lection also probably includes machinery and type ac- 
quired through newspaper consolidations. Much of the ma- 
terial is practically valueless. 

While obsolete printing machinery still may perform its 
duty, it is a source of frequent loss of time and money 
because of the necessity for repairs. At the same time, pro- 
duction is retarded, because old equipment lacks the 
eflSciency of modern machinery, with its many facilities for 
speeding output, both as to the setting of type and the 
actual printing process. 

Still, all country newspapers cannot be equipped through- 
out with modern machinery, because of the cost. Only the 
most prosperous publishers will be able to throw out all 
the old and replace it with the new. Many country news- 
papers are obliged to worry along with old Linotypes, hand- 
fed presses, and worn display type, because of sheer in- 
ability to purchase new equipment. Printing machinery is 
expensive, and when old machinery will answer the pur- 
pose, publishers are reluctant to discard it, unless the busi- 
ness is paying big dividends. 

For those who are able to afford all modem equipment, 
the mechanical work will progress much more satisfac- 
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torily, and the typographical results will be greatly im- 
proved. 

Machinery Necessary for a Country Plant — It is pos- 
sible to produce a country newspaper with a comparatively 
small amount of printing equipment. However, in the in- 
terest of speed, economy, and efiBciency, the publisher should 
have sufficient equipment to handle properly the ordinary 
run of work that comes to his office. The amount of equip- 
ment required, of course, depends upon the volume of work 
handled in the newspaper and commercial printing depart- 
ments. It is possible to print a newspaper on a large job 
press, one page at a time, by folding the sheet, but for 
an edition that runs more than a few hundred papers this 
process is very slow and unsatisfactory. Also, it is possible 
to get along without a newspaper folder, but it is costly 
in the long run, for the time consumed in folding by hand 
is expensive. 

Suggested Equipment . — For a county seat newspaper, 
equipment is suggested as follows: 

Mergenthaler Linotype or Intertype, preferably with three 
magazines carrying 6-, 7- or 8-, and 12-point matrices in 
light-face and black-face type; together with auxiliary 
magazines with advertising figures and certain head-letters. 

Drum-cylinder newspaper press, six- or seven-column 
quarto; that is, a press which prints in one operation four 
six- or seven-column pages. A press of this style takes 
newsprint in sheet form. A web perfecting press is much 
better, but the cost of a web press is vastly greater than 
the business of most country newspapers justifies. 

Folder for folding newspapers. A detached folder usually 
gives better results than a folder attached to a drum-cylin- 
der press. 

Paper cutter with at least a 26-inch blade. A large cutter 
operated by power will serve much better than a hand- 
operated cutter, but is considerably more costly. 
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Job presses — at least two, one small and the other larger 
— of sufficient size to print a sheet 12 by 18 inches. If the 
large press has an automatic feed, production will be greatly 
increased. An automatic is especially advantageous for long 
runs, while a small press is useful for small forms and for 
short runs. 

Three stones sufficiently large to hold four newspaper 
forms each, together with coffins, and one or two job stones 
with coffins. 

Advertising and job type in cabinets. Steel cabinets are 
preferable to wooden ones. It is better to have several faces 
of type in complete series, rather than a large variety of 
type faces. Display type used in the newspaper should not 
be used for job printing, except in commercial work of a 
rough sort, such as posters and dodgers. Type that runs 
through a newspaper press receives rough usage and soon 
becomes so worn that it is not suitable for fine commercial 
printing. 

Power stitcher for stitching with wire pamphlets and 
books. A hand stapler will answer the purpose, but if much 
stitching is done, the process will become very tedious 
without a power stitcher. 

Power perforator and power punch. These machines also 
are available in hand form at a much lower price. Whether 
power machines are needed depends upon the volume of 
work. 

Individual electric motors for all machines. While one 
motor will suffice, with machines run by belts from a shaft, 
individual motors will be found much more satisfactory. 

Proof press. 

Melting fimnace for remelting metal. 

Mat casting machine. 

Power saw for trimming casts. 

Paper cabinets. 

Ink cabinets. 
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Leads, slugs, rules, furniture, chases, and quoins in abun- 
dance, quoin keys and scores of other articles, such as 
brayers, planers, mallets, line-gauges, makeup rules, and a 
general assortment of mechanic's tools. 

Office equipment, including desks, chairs, typewriters, 
safe, cash register, check writer, showcases, filing cabinets, 
and the like. 


Suggestions for Class Work 

1. If you have access to several country newspaper plants, make 

general inventories of the equipment, and determine whether 
they are under-equipped or over-equipped. Taking one of 
these plants that is under-equipped as an example, what 
would you buy in the way of additional equipment if you had 
$1,000 to spend? If you had $2,000? 

2. Do you believe it is well for a newspaper publisher who is 

doing a fairly good business with antiquat^ equipment, on 
which he owes no money, to continue with this equipment, 
or should he go in debt for modem equipment, for which 
he expects to pay through the greater production which 
will be possible and the saving in labor? 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


Job Printing a Necessary Evil. — Commercial printing, 
commonly known as “job printing,” is a “necessary evil” 
in a country newspaper office. It is an “evil” in that it not 
only does not pertain directly to the newspaper, publication 
of which is the principal business of the country newspaper 
man, but it interferes with the issuing of the newspaper. 
Job printing is necessary because it constitutes a large part 
of the business received by a country office, often half or 
more of the total receipts being derived from this source. 
Country newspapers do not have enough strictly news- 
paper business to permit them to discard job printing, much 
as it gets in the way of the newspaper. Larger papers have 
sufficient newspaper business to enable them to leave com- 
mercial printing strictly to job shops. Either they operate 
job shops independently, and use in them neither employees 
nor equipment belonging to the newspaper, or they do not 
accept job printing. Fortunate, indeed, is the newspaper 
that is large enough to be operated strictly as a newspaper. 

Rush job printing often gets in the way of the mechanical 
production of a newspaper, so that the paper either is 
slighted in order that it may be issued on schedule, or its 
publication is delayed. A rush order for job work, placed 
at the last minute, is speeded to completion so that a custo- 
mer will not be disappointed, while the paper is delayed, 
and thousands of readers are disappointed. 

Nevertheless, job printing must continue a part of the 
country newspaper business, and it must be handled judi- 
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ciously, yet with as little interference as possible with the 
operation of the newspaper. 

Supplying Local Needs . — Job printing, as handled by a 
country newspaper, consists of almost all the printing 
requirements of the business firms of the town. Practically 
every item of printing used in the commercial activities 
of the community can and should be produced in the job 
printing department of the newspaper. Job printing custo- 
mers will be virtually identical with advertising patrons. 
Neatness, accuracy, and promptness in supplying commer- 
cial printing will build up a sizable business. The charge 
for the work should not be excessive, yet the local job office 
cannot hope to meet prices quoted by mail-order competi- 
tors, which do work in tremendous quantities on cheap 
paper stock and by underpaid labor. The local printer's 
selling points should be prompt, satisfactory service, and 
the patronizing of home industry. 

Nature of Job Printing. — The range of job printing is 
wide, extending from a small card to a broadside or a book. 
The average country printer is prepared to execute any of 
these needs. 

The ordinary run of job printing will include letterheads, 
noteheads, billheads, statements, envelopes, cards, dodgers, 
posters, programs, fillers for loose-leaf devices, ledger 
sheets, sheets for bookkeeping machines, checks and other 
bank supplies, circular letters, circulars, folders, legal 
blanks, caf6 checks, time cards, post cards, blotters, 
pamphlets, booklets, election ballots, signs, farm sale bills, 
shipping tags, annoiincements, invitations, and a great 
variety of special forms for business firms, schools, city, 
coimty, and state offices. 

Few country printing plants are equipped with ruling 
machines. The volume of ruling is not sufficient to justify 
installation of a ruling machine, and for that reason ruled 
goods must be purchased, and only the printing done in 
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the job office. Standard ruled forms are purchased from 
wholesale paper dealers. The printer should carry a suffi- 
cient stock of these supplies to meet local needs. Special 
ruled forms may be ordered from trade ruling concerns 
or through paper jobbers, and the printing done in the 
local plant. 

There is little job work that the local printer cannot 
produce at a profit. Some items, however, he will do well 
to let alone. Among them are counter salesbooks used by 
retail stores, bound bank checks, and bound bank deposit 
slips in duplicate. Such work is produced by large concerns 
which are especially equipped for it. They specialize, and 
sell their work at prices which the local printer cannot 
approach. 

Lithographing, Embossing, Engraving . — Certain custo- 
mers will desire lithographing, embossing, and engraving, 
which are akin to printing. It is obvious that the country 
printer cannot produce this work, for he is not equipped 
for it; neither are printers able to execute it, were the 
equipment available. Those processes constitute separate 
trades. The printer, however, can take orders for litho- 
graphing, embossing, and engraving and can place the order 
with houses that follow these lines. Provided with samples 
and a price list, he will find no difficulty in selling to 
customers who demand this class of work. The printer will 
receive a commission on the order which will compensate 
him for his effort. Prices on it are quite generally stand- 
ardized. Often the printer will be allowed as much as 
50 per cent discount from the list price. 

Making a Profit on Job Printing. — Many printers fail 
to get enough money for the printing they sell, and conse- 
quently they wonder why they do not make a profit. While 
they may turn out a large volume of work, the business 
does not pay them. This condition is the result of two 
causes. First, they do not know their costs. Second, they 
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slash prices in order to meet competition and take the 
business away from another printer, who in the first place 
is foolish enough to quote a low price. Operating a busi- 
ness without knowing the costs will prove profitable, if 
the selling price can be consistently maintained at an ex- 
cessively high figure. But a printer cannot permanently 
retain his customers and continue to rob them. Cutthroat 
competition, in order merely to get business, will prove 
ruinous, if the printer persists in the practice, for he will 
lose money on every job and be compelled to draw on the 
profits of the newspaper to maintain the job department, 
or if the newspaper is not paying, he will go into debt. 

Computing Job Costs . — The printer, in figuring a job, 
should remember that he is entitled to a profit on the paper 
stock, a profit on the labor employed in producing the 
job, and a profit on the finished job. Because he buys paper 
stock at wholesale is no reason why he should sell it at 
wholesale. Because he employs journeymen printers at so 
much an hour is no reason why he should sell their services 
at what he pays in wages, for he pays his men for much 
time not actually devoted to the production of printing. 
Because he has a heavy investment in machinery and type 
that is depreciating daily, he has no reason to use this 
machinery for a customer free of charge. The printer pays 
rent on his building, he pays for heat, power, and insur- 
ance, he buys inks, he loses money through bad accounts. 
Each job of printing should bear its proportionate share 
of these items and other overhead expenses, including the 
part of the owner’s, solicitor’s, bookkeeper’s, delivery boy’s 
and collector’s time devoted to the job. Because printers 
often fail to figure all these items, they frequently turn out 
jobs at a loss. 

The task of figuring a job of printing is a complicated 
one. Of course, it is not necessary to figure every job. Some 
are handled so frequently that a standard price can be set 
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on them. For instance, a fixed price can be placed on 1,000 
No. 6% XXX wood envelopes, on 500 or 1,000 8^ X 11- 
inch letterheads, one color, on 20-pound bond paper, cost- 
ing 20 cents a pound, and on many other items that are 
standard. It is on complicated jobs that the printer is more 
than likely to lose money, if he does not watch the cost 
very carefully. 

Generally speaking, the printer is entitled to 25 to 33% 
per cent profit on paper stock, which profit should cover 
the cost of cutting; to 100 per cent on the time consumed 
by a journeyman in setting up, making ready, and print- 
ing the job, and distributing the type, and to 25 to 30 per 
cent profit on all of this for the completed job. The method 
will insure a liberal profit, provided no mistakes are made, 
no considerable amount of stock is lost through spoilage, 
and the work is done properly, so that it is not necessary 
to do it again in order to satisfy the customer. Customers 
should not be obliged to pay an excessive price for work 
because of mistakes or waste of time by workmen. It is 
the publisher's business to see that his employees are ac- 
curate and speedy. 

Printers Price Lists , — Master printers^ organizations and 
certain concerns that are interested in the welfare of the 
printing business as a whole, have employed experts to 
carefully figure the costs of standard printing jobs. These 
organizations publish loose-leaf booklets, setting forth in 
detail their findings. Corrections are made in the books by 
supplying new sheets and replacements as conditions in 
the industry change. The books are invaluable to every 
master printer in computing the cost of job printing, and 
may be had at a nominal price. The efforts of these or- 
ganizations are in no way to be regarded as price-fixing 
arrangements. Their lists are mere guides to assist the 
printer in computing the cost of a job, for they take into 
consideration all items entering into the work. The master 
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printer will not lose money on a job by following the 
typothetee list. 

Cost Systems . — ^Elaborate systems of computing the cost 
of a job are in force in many plants. Cards are provided to 
follow a job through the plant, and on each card the per- 
sons through whose hands the job passes register the time 
spent on the work. In this way, the actual labor cost be- 
comes known. The time card also acts as a check on the 
workman. It discloses who are fast workmen and who are 
slow; it shows whether a man loafs on the job. Time cards 
are more valuable in a large shop employing many men 
than in a small shop with few employees, over whom the 
publisher has closer supervision. 

Promises of Delivery . — Most customers who order print- 
ing are in a hurry for it. It is characteristic of them to 
wait until their supply is low or exhausted before placing 
an order. Consequently, they are eager to know the earliest 
moment on which they can expect delivery of the finished 
product. A reasonable effort should be made to hasten the 
work and please the customer. He will be better pleased, 
however, if he is told that the work cannot be done for 
him for two or three days, than he would be if he were 
promised the job the same day, and if the printer, through 
preference given other work, failed to keep his promise. 
Promises of delivery should not be made unless the printer 
is honest in the belief that he can complete the work by 
the time specified. 

Solicitation of Printing . — ^Job printing solicitation can 
he carried on in conjunction with the solicitation of adver- 
tising. The solicitor soon will become acquainted with the 
printing needs of his various customers and often can assist 
them, and his oflSce as well, by asking them to anticipate 
future needs and to place their orders before their existing 
supply is exhausted. Regular customers, who give repeat 
orders for the same job, should not be charged more at one 
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time than at another for the same job, unless an explana- 
tion of the increased price is made to them before the job 
is executed. The solicitor will find a sample book of print- 
ing of much assistance in procuring orders. 

Picking Up Type . — Type used on forms and other jobs 
for regular customers can be saved by the printer and 
can be “picked up” from time to time, thus avoiding re- 
peating the cost of composition. If the printer ties up his 
material in “standing forms,” he should profit from the 
practice, and the customer should be required to pay the 
cost of composition on each job, as though the type had 
been thrown in and reset. Preservation of type is extremely 
advantageous in the use of complicated forms which con- 
sume much time in composition. 

Government Envelopes. — The local printer cannot hope 
to compete with the United States postoflSce department in 
the sale of printed, stamped envelopes. The government 
sells printed envelopes at an absurdly low price, and in this 
business is in direct and unfair competition with the 
printers of the country. Repeated efforts have been made 
through congress to cause the government to abandon this 
practice, but without avail. The government contracts with 
a private concern for the manufacture and printing of all 
stamped envelopes sold by the postoffice department to 
the public. The contract, which is let for four years, ap- 
proximates $20,000,000 and is for 12,800,000,000 envelopes 
and wrappers. Every postmaster in the United States so- 
licits orders for printing on stamped envelopes. The print- 
ing, which is limited as to amount, and is only in Roman 
type, often is slovenly. The printed envelopes are franked 
through the United States mails to the office of delivery. 
The government takes its time in filling orders. Terms are 
strictly cash on delivery. No printer, no matter how low 
his costs, can compete with this sort of business. His argu- 
ment, then, is neatness of work, printing any card that 
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the customer desires on the envelope, speedy delivery, and 
the patronizing of home industry. 

Good Printing. — ^There is good printing and poor print- 
ing. A successful business cannot be developed by selling 
poor printing. It is difl5cult to define good printing. It 
simply is printing that has the earmarks of artistry, of 
having been executed by a master workman. It is the art 
preservative of all arts. It has harmony in type, arrange- 
ment, and color, and is suitable to the paper stock that 
carries it. Good printing on poor stock is false economy 
for the printer and for the customer. The difference between 
the cost of high-grade paper and poor paper is so slight 
that a particular customer should not refuse to pay the 
difference in order to have a well-rounded job. Good print- 
ing is pleasing to the eye. Good paper is pleasing to the 
touch. The two together constitute an admirable specimen 
of typographic art. 

Suggestions for Class Work 

1. Recognizing that commercial printing is an essential part of 

the country newspaper business, do you regard it of such 
importance that the newspaper should be neglected in order 
to care for the job work? 

2. Do you believe the printer should slight his job work in order 

to keep the price down? Does slovenly job work, produced 
at a low price, benefit either the printer or the customer? 

3. Realizing that good printing cannot be produced on a cheap 

basis, do you believe a printer should hold his prices up to a 
point at which he can make a fair margin of profit on first- 
class work, and be content with less business, or should he 
strive for greater volume of business by holding out a low 
price as a bait and then producing poor work? 

4. Do you attach much importance to promptness in the execu- 

tion of job printing orders? 

5. Confer with printers with regard to their experience in use of 

the typothetae list as a guide in computing prices on job 
printing, and then express an opinion as to the value of the 
list for a country printer. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

LABOR 

Size of Force Dependent on Business. — The number of 
employees needed to publish a country newspaper and to 
operate the job department will depend, of course, upon 
the volume of business. A suflScient number of employees 
should be retained to do the work with reasonable prompt- 
ness; maintaining a larger force than is needed will prove 
a serious drain upon the resources of the publisher. Each 
employee should be an actual earner for the publisher, as 
well as for himself. 

In the first place, a foreman for the composing room is 
essential. And then there should be a machine operator. If 
enough machine work is not available to keep the operator 
continually busy, the man employed for this work should 
be a printer-operator, who is able to devote a part of his 
time to printing. The number of journeymen and press 
feeders will be governed by the size of the business. A two-^ 
thirder, that is a man or youth who has his trade about 
two-thirds learned, is valuable to the country publisher, 
for he will not command such high wages as a journeyman, 
yet there is much work that he can do well. An apprentice 
also fits in advantageously in a country shop. 

Duties of the Country Printer. — Country printers should 
be all-around printers, capable of doing the work arising 
in every branch of the business. Specialists have their place, 
but their place is in a large shop in which they can engage 
exclusively in their particular lines of the printing industry. 
A country printer must be able to lay out jobs and ad- 
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vertisements, set any kind of job or advertisement, operate 
a typesetting machine, make up, make ready on the press, 
operate platen and cylinder presses, operate perforators, 
punches, and stitchers, cut paper, bind books, operate a 
mailing machine, and read proof; he must be a machinist 
and be able to repair and adjust machinery used in print- 
ing; he must know how to figure the cost and selling price 
of printing; in fact, in time of emergency he may be called 
upon to gather and write news. His knowledge of the print- 
ing business must be broad. Obviously, he cannot be a 
specialist in all these lines, but if he were a specialist in 
but one or two, and knew little of the others, he could not 
be a country printer. 

The Foreman . — The foreman is superintendent and in 
direct charge of the composing and press rooms, and is 
responsible to the publisher for his own work and for the 
work of others in the mechanical department. He appor- 
tions the work and is charged with seeing that it is done 
properly. In large oflSces, the mechanical superintendent 
employs the workmen in his department. In the country 
newspaper, however, the publisher probably will prefer to 
hire his own labor, with the recommendation of the fore- 
man. At the same time, if the foreman is displeased with 
the work of an employee on the mechanical side, he should 
be privileged to discharge him. No foreman can produce 
the best results for his employer, if he fails to receive the 
fullest cooperation in his department. If the publisher does 
not have confidence in his foreman, he should hire another. 
In a country shop the foreman will be expected to do a 
great deal of the work himself, rather than simply act as 
a superintendent. 

Machine Operators . — ^The operator of a typesetting ma- 
chine in a country plant should be a machinist-operator. 
He must know the intricacies of a machine and must be 
able to keep it in good running order at all times, as well 
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as know how to produce the machine composition for the 
newspaper and for job work. Most satisfactory results are 
to be had by employing as machinist-operator a man who 
has had much machine experience, for the output will be 
high, the mistakes few, and the repair bills low. Boys and 
‘^ham’^ operators, although the wage paid them is less than 
that demanded by a high-grade operator, are expensive in 
the long run, for their output is much lower because of 
their lack of ability as operators; and because of the fact 
that they fail to understand in detail, and to properly care 
for, the machine, it is not maintained in a highly efficient 
state. A typesetting machine is extremely delicate, and 
easily gets out of order, thus halting the production of type. 
A machine that does not have proper care frequently needs 
repairs and will wear out much more rapidly than one that 
always is kept in good condition. 

Treatment of Employees. — ^Whole-hearted cooperation 
by employees can be had only by paying them adequately 
and treating them well. The wage will be governed by local 
conditions and by the ability of the employee. Consultations 
with employees regarding various phases of the work, with 
the opportunity afforded them of making suggestions which 
will be followed by the publisher if they are deemed ex- 
pedient, will develop relations which will prove mutually 
satisfactory. 

Eight hours of work a day is enough in the composing 
room. In some places, the working day is cut to seven and 
a half hours. Payment should be made for overtime, but 
overtime should not be encouraged. A day or two layoff 
with pay when work is slack will be appreciated by the 
printer; and, during the summer, regular employees are 
entitled to a vacation on pay — as long a vacation as the 
publisher believes he can afford and as the employee 
has earned by his constant application to work. Payment 
for time off for illness is advisable, provided the employee 
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is not ill for too long a period. A small office, however, 
because of financial limitations, cannot keep indefinitely on 
the payroll an employee who is ill. The drain would be 
too great. The law in most states requires that employers 
carry industrial accident insurance on their employees, com- 
pensating them for accidental injury while engaged in the 
performance of their duties, and paying a fixed sum to 
their beneficiaries, in the event of accidental death. 

The Typographical Union. — Few country newspapers 
deal directly with the typographical union, because the 
number of printers employed in country towns is so small 
that the towns usually are in the “unorganized” class. In 
some instances, when the towns are located near a city, the 
journeymen printers will come under the jurisdiction of 
the union in the city. The country newspaper publisher 
probably will employ union and non-union men, side by 
side, without asking questions, and with no trouble among 
the men. Union officials recognize conditions obtaining in 
country offices, and full cooperation may be expected from 
them. The typographical union has done much for the 
printing industry in supplying competent, dependable work- 
men in adequate numbers at all times. 

Business and Editorial Employees. — In some country 
offices, the publisher does all the work in the business and 
editorial departments. If the business is large enough to 
justify the employment of help in these departments, the 
publisher will be relieved of much detailed work and can 
devote more of his time to developing news and business. 
If the business is not large, a combination bookkeeper-col- 
lector-solicitor-reporter will answer well. If the business 
permits of the additional expense, two persons may be em- 
ployed, one as bookkeeper-stenographer-collector, and the 
other as solicitor-reporter. Few country papers will support 
more than two employees in the front office, in addition 
to the publisher. 
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Suggestions for Class Work 

In the employment of printers for a coimtry weekly, do you 
consider it economical to employ men who are not high- 
grade, seasoned printers, simply because they can be hired 
at a few dollars a week less than the wage commanded by 
first-class men? 

Discuss the subject of labor with country publishers whom you 
may know and set forth a tentative policy for adoption in a 
country office with respect to printers and other employees. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CONCLUSION 

Newspaper Files. — ^The publisher carefully should pre- 
serve files of his paper for future reference, for frequently 
the occasion will arise when it is necessary to consult them. 
At least four copies of each issue should be preserved for 
files, and at the close of each volume, files for the year 
should be bound in book form. One copy should be retained 
in the newspaper oflSce, two should be placed in a vault, so 
that they will be preserved if fire destroys the newspaper 
plant, and the fourth copy is the personal property of the 
publisher, to be taken by him if he disposes of the news- 
paper business. The files retained in the oflSce, and those 
kept in the vault, are a part of the newspaper plant, and 
should be delivered to the purchaser if the business is sold. 

Because newsprint disintegrates with age, it is advisable 
to print a half dozen or more copies of each issue on rag 
paper for the files. In addition to the rag paper copies kept 
for the oflSce files, others may be given to libraries. 

Files of newspapers are rich in the history of the com- 
munity. Old files constitute the best source of local historic 
information and are consulted by historians and those en- 
gaged in other research. 

The editor, in after years, will find much satisfaction in 
looking over the old files of his paper and in recalling inci- 
dents of which they tell. The files are a written record of 
his service and achievement in the community. 

Modem Methods. — ^Modern journalistic methods, such 
as are in force on larger papers, can be successfully ap- 
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plied to country papers, as is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of prosperous rural publications which have made rapid 
strides in recent years. Those which have continued with 
the old-fashioned newspaper idea are, for the most part, 
barely able to survive. Life, energy, enthusiasm, and hon- 
esty are keynotes of success in rural journalism. 

Toil and Compensation. — Operation of a country news- 
paper is hard work, but in the work one is constantly build- 
ing — building for himself a definite place in the community, 
and deriving a great measure of satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge that he has been of genuine service to the public. The 
pecuniary compensations are not large, but they should 
insure a good living and more, possibly a competence in 
old age. And that is more than the average salaried job 
on a city newspaper offers, with its speed, its high pressure, 
its grind, and its uncertainty. Ownership of a country news- 
paper is the goal of practically every working city news- 
paper man. It is the most nearly ideal in journalism. The 
man who owns a successful country newspaper indeed is 
well situated. 
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of, 59, 60 

Stuffed advertising, 322 
Style card for heads, 178 
Subheads, 188 

Subscription cards, 252; contests, 
254; free list, 2^; prizes, 254, 
255; solicitation, 253 
Sunday school lessons, 124 
Syndicate matter, 123, 124, 125 

Tabular matter, 221 
Taxes, 325, 341 

Theater, publicity, 112; tickets, 
27, 28 

Two-thirder, 377 
Type, black-face, 220, 221 ; sizes, 
215 

Typographical union, 380 
Typography, 12; advertising, 279, 
280, 281; classified advertising, 
290, 291 ; legal advertising, 302, 
303 

Typothetae lists, 373, 374 

Undelivered papers, 257 
Undertakers, 76 
Union, typographical, 380 

Valuation of newspaper business, 
320, 321, 331,332,333,334,335 
Volume of business, 321, 3^ 

Weather, 77, 78 
Weddings, 99, 100, 101 
Window bulletins, 296, 297 
Women, biggest buyers of mer- 
chandise, 97 
Women^s clubs, 77 

Zone postage rates, 256 
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BOOKS^ON JOURNALISM 


THE EDITORIAL 

By Leon N. Flint. Distinctive characteristics of 
editorials and how they can be made to function most 
effectively under modem conditions. 

THE COUNTRY WEEKLY 

By Phil C. Bing. The methods which successful 
country editors have found most profitable and effective 
in their interesting and important field. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM 

By E. L. Shuman. Detailed practical analysis of all 
the writing departments of a progressive city daily. 
Inclusive and enlightening. 

THE COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 

By Emerson R. Harris and Florence Harris Hooke. 
What the newspaper can be and do in the community. 
A new view of journalism in the modern large town 
and small city. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF JOURNALISM 

By Casper S. Yost. A study of journalism as a pro- 
fession, emphasizing fundamental principles, aims and 
standards. 

HISTORY OF JOURNALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

By George Henry Payne. Entertaining and compact 
account of the Press from its first appearance in the 
United States. 

THE CONSCIENCE OF THE NEWSPAPER 

By L. N. Flint. Treats the underlying principles of 
conscientious journalism, illustrated by definite 
examples. 
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